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PREFACE 


———, 


THE writing of this book was originally undertaken 
as a result of a course of lectures given by the author, at 
Trinity College, on electro-chemistry and allied subjects, 
which seemed to demand a preliminary course of thermo- 
dynamics, where the general principles should be estab- 
lished, certain useful equations derived, and a few simple 
applications discussed, as a preparation to the real 
subject of the lectures. In looking over the field of text- 
books in English treating of thermodynamics, in a broad 
spirit, without especial concentration on the steam- 
engine, it was a surprise to find none of recent date that 
could be said to do this in a form simple enough for 
the average undergraduate. The admirable treatises of 
Planck and Bryan are written for more advanced 
students, and could hardly be placed in the hands of 
those whose knowledge of heat does not extend beyond 
a general course in physics, and who have but the ele- 
mentary notions of the calculus. It is for such students 
that this book is written; those whose training goes 
about as far as that of the audience Maxwell was address- 
ing in his splendid treatise on heat. In fact that treatise 
was continually in my mind as I wrote, and I have 
attempted to put the subject before my readers in a 
similar spirit, but of course in more modern form, and 
with the aid of the elementary calculus, which Maxwell 
did not feel justified in using. 


Thermodynamics will always be a difficult subject, 
ili 
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but for some time I have felt that it could be made easier 
by a treatment in which the mental unripeness of the 
undergraduate reader should be kept constantly in mind. 
A book written in such a spirit must follow certain 
general principles which will be admitted, I think, by 
every one who has taught the science. For instance, 
steps in the logical development of an equation or proof 
should not be omitted, however obvious they may seem 
to the author. The language used should be as clear 
and vivid as possible. Concrete illustrations should be 
largely employed in explaining such inherently difficult 
conceptions as entropy. Philosophic discussions of a 
purely theoretical interest, and a multiplicity of equa- 
tions and symbols, introduced for the sake of absolute 
generality or mathematical rigor, should be either left 
out altogether, or only hinted at, as a preparation for a 
more advanced study. of the same ground. Finally, 
from cover to cover, the text should follow an obvious 
sequence of ideas arranged along a central thread easily 
to be seen by the student; so that the various topics 
discussed should not seem like a disconnected exhibition 
of mathematical gymnastics, but a logical development 
of a marvellously systematic science. 

In this brief treatise, I have attempted to follow these 
principles; and further have made no attempt to evolve 
peculiar or strikingly original methods of presentation; 
no unusual notation or phraseology has been adopted, 
and the traditional method of treatment has been 
followed, whenever it did not seem antiquated or un- 
necessarily obscure. It is possible that the elimination 
of the more purely philosophic side of the subject may 
have left the book a little pedantic and dry; while the 
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repeated explanation of what will seem to many, obvious 
steps, may produce an effect of monotony. I hope, 
however, that these drawbacks will be found justified 
by increased simplicity, clearness, and directness at 
which I have constantly aimed. If the attempt has 
been successful, such a book ought to be of use in pre- 
paring a class for a more profound study of thermodyna- 
mics from an author like Gibbs. It ought also to be 
useful as an introduction to all branches of physical 
chemistry, which can hardly be taught to-day without 
at least an introduction to thermodynamics. And, 
thirdly, it could be used, I hope, to advantage, as a short 
preliminary course, before plunging the technical student 
into one of the massive treatises on the steam-engine. 
Tf used in this way, some portions, such as the paragraphs 
on the gas thermometer, phase rule, etc., could be 
omitted to gain time, but even when thus abridged, I 
believe the book would result in giving the student a 
firmer grasp of the subject he is to specialize in, because 
of the wider outlook with which he would face the prob- 
lems of his profession. 

In conclusion I wish to express my grateful apprecia- 
tion to Professor Lynde P. Wheeler of Yale University 
for his friendly assistance. His acute criticisms and 
scholarly suggestions have been of the greatest value to 
me in the preparation of this book. 


Trinity CoLLeGr, HartTrorp, 
November 2, 1911. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


TO 


GENERAL THERMODYNAMICS 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL HEAT RELATIONS 


Definition of the Subject.—Thermodynamics is the 
science of heat regarded as a form of energy, and its 
relation to all other forms whether mechanical, chemical, 
or electrical. It embraces transformations that involve 
the production, destruction, or transfer of heat, as well 
as the mechanism by which that transfer is effected. 
Thus the theories of solutions, thermoelectricity, 
electrochemistry, radiation, conduction, and convection 
all come within its scope, although they are not always 
treated from the thermodynamic standpoint. 

Other Definitions.—Certain terms are of such frequent 
use in thermodynamics that it will be well at once to 
define the most important before proceeding to discuss 
the fundamental laws of the science. 

Heat is a property of a body known only by its effects. 
These may be perceived directly by the senses, as when 
we touch a hot body, and experience the sensation called 


heat; or indirectly, as when we see the mercury ascend 
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in a thermometer when the bulb is warmed. Heat is 
now known to bea form of energy due to the motion of 
the molecules of the heated body. 

Temperature is the thermal state of a body which 
determines its relative hotness or coldness, and therefore, 
as will be seen later, determines the direction in which 
heat will flow between two bodies. It may be regarded 
as a measure, or consequence of the mean kinetic energy 
of the molecules that compose the body. 

Quantity of Heat.—When a body absorbs heat without 
the performance of external work, either its temperature 
rises, or it changes its state of molecular aggregation, or 
both. The amount of such changes depends on the 
total quantity of heat added to the body. This quantity 
may be defined by aid of the rise of temperature when 
the body is not otherwise altered by the heat. The 
unit of quantity is the calorie, which is a quantity just 
sufficient to heat one gram of water from 14.5° C., to 
15.5. C. This interval is chosen because it gives the 
same value to the calorie as the average quantity per 
degree between o° and 100°. Quantity of heat may also 
be defined in terms of energy, or joules, as will be seen 
later. 

Change of State is a transformation involving a re- 
arrangement of the molecular structure of the body, as 
when ice melts, or water boils. 

An Isothermal Change is one during which the tempera- 
ture remains constant. 

An Adiabatic Change is one during which no heat 
enters or leaves the body. 

Notation.—Wherever such a distinction is significant 
we shall hereafter use the large letters to signify the 
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whole value of a certain quantity, and the small letters 
to signify its intensity or specific value. Thus p will 
denote force per unit area, or pressure; V will denote 
total volume, v volume per unit mass; referring to 
quantity of heat, Q will denote the total quantity and q 
the quantity per unit mass, etc. 

As to the temperature it will be understood that T 
refers to absolute temperature on a scale having 100 
degrees between the freezing and boiling points of water 
under standard atmospheric pressure; ¢ (centigrade) re- 
fers also to an absolute scale (independent of the proper- 
ties of any particular substance), but having a zero at 
the freezing point of water. 

Quantities that Determine a Body’s Behavior.—When 
we begin to examine the e‘fect of heating a body, we 
notice certain obvious and immediate consequences of 
such heating, such as rise of temperature, change in 
volume, etc.; but bodies differ very much with regard 
to their behavior when heated, and we are thus led to 
a study of those quantities by which a body’s thermal 
characteristics are determined. A preliminary investi- 
gation of such properties may be conducted without 
making any assumptions as to what heat is, or even 
postulating any laws as to its behavior. We need only 
discuss the conditions under which a body receives heat, 
and the immediate consequence of such heating as re- 
gards its external characteristics. This gives rise to 
the definition of three groups of coefficients, by 
which a body’s behavior may be predicted. They 
are the calorimetric, thermometric, and thermoelastic 
coefficients. The first of these groups is concerned 
with a body’s capacity for heat under various circum- 
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stances, the second with the effects produced in 
it by changes of temperature, and the third deals 
with its mechanical properties, such as _ elasticity, 
compressibility, etc., with or without transfer of 
heat. 

Quantities that Determine a Body’s Condition.— 
In order completely to define the state of a body, it is 
not enough to know its temperature. We must also 
know certain other quantities, as, for instance, the 
external pressure acting on its surface, its specific volume, 
internal energy, etc. Such quantities are clearly variable 
with the body’s state, and are not characteristic coeff- 
cients like those discussed in the last paragraph. Now, in 
order that the relations between these defining variables 
may be handled without too great difficulty, it has been 
found necessary to limit the discussion to bodies whose 
states are completely defined by three quantities, and 
these three quantities must be so related that a deter- 
mination of any two, which may be chosen as independ- 
ent variables, enables us to calculate the third. This 
postulate fortunately is true of an immense number of 
actual bodies and systems of bodies, and conclusions 
based on this postulate are therefore true for all such 
cases. 4 

But it must not be understood that even the majority 
of cases can be so easily described. The complicated 
states of living tissues doubtless need many determining 
quantities to describe them. As a fairly simple illustra- 
tion of a body that is not completely defined by three va- 
riables, we may take an electrified soap-bubble which 
would only be completely determined if we knew the 
amount of the charge, the temperature, volume, and pres- 
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sure of the enclosed gas, and the surface tension of the 
soap mixture employed. Of these five variables, three 
are independent, and the remaining two obtained 
from the known laws of gases, surface tension, electro- 
static repulsion, etc. In what follows, however, no 
such complicated cases will be discussed and we shall 
assume that the condition of a body may be completely 
defined by the three most important variables; /, the 
pressure, v, the specific volume, and ¢, the temperature. 
Moreover, since a knowledge of any two is sufficient to 
determine the third, we may regard these variables as 
interrelated by a function which is also supposed known, 
and whose exact form will be discussed farther on. For 
the present it will be sufficient to express it symbolically 


- FiSeo ete ee ee 


These three variables are not the only three that might 
be used to describe a body’s state. The total quantity 
of heat it contains could be chosen in place of one of 
them, and we shall later describe others that might be 
used with equal validity. However, the three mentioned 
above are the most fundamental, and will be largely 
employed in this discussion. 

Less than Three Variables.—There are certain special 
cases where two or even one quantity may completely 
define a body’s or system’s condition. Dry saturated 
steam is wholly determined if we know its pressure and 
temperature, and, as these two quantities are connected 
by a relation obtained by experiment, we have only to 
know either one in order to find the other in the tables 
compiled from experimental data. 

“ Heat Capacities.”—Since, in general, two of the 
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three variables must be known to define a body’s state, 
the change effected in it when it is heated must be 
expressable in terms of two variables and two coefficients 
characteristic of the particular body examined. These 
coefficients come under the head of the calorimetric 
coefficients already discussed, and are known as heat 
capacities, or thermal capacities. We may thus state 
the perfectly general relation dQ =Ada+Bdob, 
which expresses the effect of adding dQ joules of heat 
to the body whose calorimetric properties are defined by 
the coefficients A and B, and whose state is changed by 
infinitesimal increments of the variables a and b. Con- 
fining ourselves to the three variables already selected, 
three such equations, taking the variables two and two, 
are possible. They are: 


dg =ndp NG ee) 
iq¢g=Cdtithip, = | » Tae. 
dg = ¢¢t- laity) 2) 


The coefficients 7, 4, C, h, c, 1 are the six capacities, and 
a large part of the business of thermodynamics is their 
determination in terms of measurable quantities, and 
a development of their relations to each other and to 
various other functions. 

Expansion of f (p, v, t)—The equation relating 
the three fundamental variables may be regarded as a 
fourth, in addition to the three just set down, and by 
its aid we may express any one of the six coefficients in 
terms of the others. To do this f (p, 2, t) = 0 is expand- 
ed as follows: The differential of any one variable of a 
function involving three, may be expressed in terms of 
the differentials of the other two thus: 
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where ve , etc., are partial differential coefficients, assum- 


ot 
ing the third quantity constant. They might be written 


d p) 
Zi 
of such equations is that when the body’s condition 
is completely determined by three variables, its various 
states can be represented by 
points on a surface having the 


three variables as co-ordinate p 
axes. It follows that the com- i ap 


; d 
or simply (<) . The geometric meaning 


v=constant, 


ponent of an infinitesimal motion dt 
on the surface parallel to any one 4 
axis may be taken in two steps ealey 


each in a plane defined by that 

axis and one of the other two. Thus on the pé plane 
where v is a constant, if we pass along the projection 
of the thermodynamic surface from a to b, the compo- 
nent of that motion in the direction of pressures is ob- 


6 po er + eee 
viously given by d t, while _ dv expresses a similar 


step in the pv plane. The equations (a), (0), (c) are 
simply different expressions of the fundamental re- 
lation f (p, v, 4) = 0; thus there are only four available 
equations to determine six unknown coefficients; hence 
at least two of the thermal capacities must be known in 
order to solve for any one. 
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Relations Between the Thermal Capacities.—The 
solution proposed above is readily made. Taking 
equation (4), for example: 


dqg=cdit+ldi; 
substitute for dv from its expansion in (0), giving 


Ov Ov 
dqacdt+i (att 5 
Ov 


j Ov 
the same variable, dq = (< -- )a t+] ap dp. But 


ip), combining terms of 


by equation (3), 
dqgq=Cdi+hdp. 


Equating the coefficients of like variables, we have 
; dv dv 
C=c+l—andh= as 

The first of these is the more valuable relation, and five 
other similar ones may be obtained in exactly the same 


manner. These six equations are: 


eT yg BS 
n= hve ee es) 
Cac— ht. Mest tc) 
h=a—- Co ee 1) 
b=n- 0 (9) 
Sakae Re Poms NOON 
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In addition three other relations of the second type are 
obtainable, and are occasionally useful; 


61 

n cay . . . : : (11) 
6¢ 

De Ore Stay 2) eee eee) 
bv 

h =a A : c O é (13) 


Significance of the Capacities.—In order to obtain a 
clearer idea of the exact significance of the thermal capac- 
ities, take equation (3) and suppose the heat dq is added 
while the pressure is kept constant; then dg = C dt, 

d 
because d ~ = 0, or C= ca , that is C is the rate at 
it 12 
which a body absorbs heat per degree rise of temperature, 
at constant pressure. This is nothing but the familiar 


specific heat at constant pressure, so much used in the 


e ad 2 
study of gases. Similarly c = (2) , or the specific 


P d ee 
heat at constant volume, while / = (4 4) , which is the 
‘i 


specific heat per unit volume at constant temperature, 
and is thus closely connected to the “latent heat” of 
such processes as fusion, during which ¢ remains con- 


iA d 
stant. The other quantities, such as 9 = (5 1) , 6tex 
Pp 


have no familiar names, but are of great importance in 
the theory of thermodynamic transformations. 

Graphic Representation of the Thermal Capacities.— 
This is effected by the use of isothermal and adiabatic 
lines on the pressure-volume diagram. An isothermal 
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line, as the name implies, represents the relation between 
the pressure and volume of a body while it undergoes a 
succession of changes at constant temperature. An 
adiabatic line represents a similar relation, but on the 
condition that no heat 
enters or leaves the 
body during the trans- 
formation. 

Let T and 7+dT 
be two isothermals in- 
finitely close together. 
Let AD bean adiabatic 
line; let AB represent 
a line of constant pres- 
sure, and AC one of constant volume, or an 1s0- 
metric. The equation of the adiabatic on the p v 
diagram is obtained by setting d g =o in equation 
(2), then nd p+2rXdv=o. In going from A to 


FIG. 2. 


B, as d p = 0, equation (3) becomes Ge + C, 
which is the heat absorbed during this ésopiestic 
transformation. In going from A to C, (34) = +, 
which is always smaller than C; and from A to D, we 


dt 
rejected. Thus as we pass from A to points farther and 


d : tS ae 
have (a = 0, since no heat is either absorbed or 
~ 


dq 
farther to the left, the specific heat = Fi continually 


diminishes, and becomes zero when the adiabatic A D 
is followed, but if we pass to a point £ still farther to 


<1 must become negative, which means _that 


the left, Fi 
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heat is taken from the body during such a transformation. 


More useful expressions for =) and a discussion of the 


slope of both isothermals and adiabatics will be taken 
up farther on,—but enough has been said to give a fairly 
clear conception of the meaning and importance of the 
thermal capacities. 

Thermo-Elasticity.—Instead of expressing a trans- 
formation with reference to the heat absorbed or rejected 
by the body or system of bodies, we may take account 
of the change in volume or pressure as the principal 
effects, thus giving rise to thermometric and thermo- 
elastic equations. 

Let a,= the coefficient of dilatation of the substance 
at constant volume. At the pressure p, by definition 


ae, 

ay = > aL 

Let a, = the coefficient of dilatation at constant 
pressure. At the volume z, by definition, 


os a a) 


Let £; =the modulus of elasticity at constant 
temperature. By definition 
in which the minus sign indicates that increasing 
pressures are associated with decreasing volumes. 

Let Z, = the modulus of elasticity when the change 
in volume takes place adiabatically. Then by definition 


£,= — (5) 
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Further denote the reciprocal of Ey by yz, or simply by y, 
I : 
then y = Ey? and the reciprocal of EZ, by y,, these quan- 
tities being the isothermal and adiabatic compressibilities 
respectively. 
Now we have already seen that in general 


r 


d= dp +5 dt, dividing by »v 

dv 6 

vo vop ap + orator 

di ; 
- Si Sly dp apd ioe GS Pea 


If v is constant, then — yd p +a, dt = 0, hence 
x 
[a= 2a] st eee) 


dv 
If p is constant, then [2 =a,d i | Or 
és Pp 


[ar=** mo ok ee OO) 


P 


St 1 (dp SMreeeh ss: 
But by definition a, = mae hence combining with 


I 6 
(15) and remembering that y = z Wwe obtain 
i 


ue ae ee oa 

Another valuable relation which connects FE, with 
E, is derived as follows: When no heat enters or leaves 
the body, d q =o, and equation (2) gives [yd p =—ddo], 


a= 
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- B,=-0(72) =" put. by (4s), 7.— ¢ (5). and 


dl 
by (12), \ = c(S) . Further, from expansion (c) of 
Pp 


equation (1), we have 
dt dt 
dt= (55) 4p ae (5,),2 
hence, at constant temperature 
LOA Ne Eee 
Cae) ae 
Making these substitutions, we obtain 


b= = (52) =eBr . . G7) 


when «x is the ratio of the specific heats. 

General Expression for Specific Heat.—By the aid of 
the thermoelastic and thermometric coefficients we may 
obtain a general expression for d g/d t, the specific heat 
of any transformation whether at constant pressure, 
constant volume, or any other type. The transforma- 
tion can be effected in two steps as has already been 
shown. Let the steps be chosen first at constant pres- 
sure, and second at constant volume, then 


GC Ob a CO bya see ee OD) 
: 6v 

But at constant pressure, by equation (16), 6 4, ae and 
Dp 


af 
at constant volume, from (15), 6 Ga 6 p, hence, sub- 
Pp 


stituting in (2), 


=, OP 6p 
dg =0— awl ) Pee LS 
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But the total differential is equal to the sum of the two 
partial differentials or dt = 6%, + 64, hence 
60 6 
C= ae wot 
ap V Ap 


thus giving the specific heat 
URE aos Ce paw Op 


dq Qy V Qy Qy V Ay OV 
= = . fo) 
dt Ov Op I y Op 
+ ¥ a : 
Ay V Qy Ap V Ap OV 


This is a homogeneous function in 6 p/6v and can 
always be solved if the various coefficients are known. 

Other general equations for the specific heats like 
(18) can also be obtained as follows: taking equation 
(3) or dg=Cdt+hdp, substitute the value of h 
obtained from (7), and divide by d#, giving 


dg Tae, 2, 6¢ d dp 
tan C-(C- Or 5p di 
t 
but from Cs. — = =— hence 
Oo 
M eas y ap 
ae Ge? era: ue he ame 
Similarly starting with (4) it is easy to derive 
dq di dy 
gre: A eae dvdt 
and this reduces to 
dq dv 


dirt ea ae oe Free « (21) 


Slope of Adiabatics.—By the aid of the thermoelastic 
equation (18) we may examine the relative steepness of 
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isothermals and adiabatics on the pv diagram. Thus: 


ay Gy 
adg= 
q os v i Ap p 
but if the curve is an adiabatic, dg = 0 and 
dv d P pf G: Er, 


ae f 
C— = ——d>,hence = = 
Qpd Qp dy VC 


which is the tangent to an adiabatic at any point de- 
termined by v. Since there is one such tangent for each 
value of v, it follows that a line of constant pressures 
must cut an infinite number of adiabatics, none of which 
can intersect. When C, c, and y are all positive, d p/dv 
is negative, and the 
curve is like the adia- 
batic A D in Fig. 2. 

As has already been 
pointed out, if we 
move from one adia- 
batic toward another 
higher in the series, as Fie 3! 
from A to any other 
point to the right of D, heat must be added, but, de- 
scending the scale of adiabatics, heat must be with- 
drawn to effect the transformation. Thus if the p v 
surface be mapped out in a series of adiabatic lines, we 
can tell at a glance whether any assigned path involves a 
gain or a loss of heat. For instance, if the system of 
similar curves in the figure (3) are adiabatics, then a 
body whose pressure and volume vary according to the 
curve A BC will be absorbing heat from A to B, and 
rejecting it from B to C. 

Slope of Isothermals.—In this case take equation 
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d . 
(14); — =—ydp+a, dt, by transposing, dt = —dp 
Dp 


d 
a S but dt =o for an isothermal change, hence ( oe) 
Op 


dv Ge 
=— =i which is 
the tangent to any 
isothermal for any 
value of v. Thus it 
is evident that the 
pv diagram may 

» also be mapped 
out in a system 
of isothermals in an ascending scale of temperatures, 
none of which intersect, as was true also of the adiabatics. 
Comparison of Adiabatics and Isothermals.—The 
ratio of the slope of the adiabatic to that of the isother- 
mal for the same value of v is 


Fic. 4. 


But it is known that C > ¢ both from experiment 
and theory, hence 


C ; 
ea 1, which means i 


that the adiabatic 
lines are steeper 
than the _ isother- 
mals. We may: | 
now map out our Vv 
plane with a net- Be98: 

work of isothermals and adiabatics, and find by the 
course of any path whether a body is gaining or losing 
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heat, or gaining or losing temperature, at any point 
along the transformation so represented. Thus in Fig. 
4, the curves ¢, ¢, ¢ are isothermals and a, a, a are 
adiabatics. A transformation that carries us from an 
isothermal toward one higher in the scale obviously 
means an increase of temperature, and if the slope of 
such a transformation is also greater than that of the 
adiabatic at the same point, there will be an absorption 
of heat at the same time. But if the curve repre- 
senting the transformation has a slope between that of 
the isothermal and the steeper adiabatic, then the 
temperature is increasing while the body rejects heat. 
The various cases may be illustrated thus: starting 
from the point P, on Fig. 5, if we move into 


the region 1,dq >0,di>o 
the region 2,dqg<o0,di>o 
the region 3,dq <0,dt<o 
the region 4,dq >0,di<o 


CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST AND SECOND LAWS OF THERMO- 
DYNAMICS 


In order to extend our field of inquiry to cover the 
relations between heat and work, it becomes necessary 
to make some assumptions concerning the nature of heat. 

Without going into the long series of experiments 
that led up to the modern view, it will be sufficient to 
say that, as a consequence of the overwhelming mass of 
evidence, heat is now known to be a form of energy, 
and the first law of thermodynamics is a statement of 
this principle; or that heat and work are transformable 
into each other, and that when such a transformation 
takes place, there is an exact proportionality between the 
energy of the kind that disappears, and the energy of the 
other kind that is produced at its expense. It is really a 
special case of the law of the conservation of energy 
which states that the total amount of energy in the 
universe is constant, and that it is only possible to effect 
transformations between thé various forms in which 
that energy may exist. The first law, however, really 
goes further, for we know from the data that proved 
this law, that mechanical work can be entirely converted 
into heat. As to how much heat can be converted into 
work, we are unable to say from data offered as evidence 
of the truth of the first law, which only affirms that 
when such a transformation does take place the pro- 


portionality still holds true. 
J 18 
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Joule’s Equivalent.—The numerical constant connect- 


ing heat energy as expressed_in calories, and mechanical 
energy _as_expressed_in_ joules, is known as ‘“Joule’s 


Equivalent,” although it has been much more accurately 
measured since Joule’s classic determination in 1843. 
Possibly the most accurate of recent determinations is 
that of Reynolds and Moorby, 18098, giving 4.1845 as 
the value of this constant, to be designated by the letter 
J. Taking account of various other observers, however, 
4.185 is considered a better value. The meaning of 
this quantity is that one calorie of heat is equivalent 
- to 4.185 joules of mechanical energy. Thus if Q units 
of heat are converted into work, we may write J QO = W, 
where Q is expressed in calories, W in joules, and J is 
the constant of proportionality, or Joule’s equivalent. 
Suppression of J.—In what follows J will not always 
be introduced in the analytic development of thermo- 
dynamic relations; for, being merely a numerical constant 
of zero dimensions, it is readily reduced to unity by a 
suitable choice of either of the systems of units. There- 
fore if heat is measured in joules instead of calories, 
J =1, and the first law of thermodynamics may be 
written Q = W instead of J Q = W, where Q is measured 
in calories. It is only when one wishes to make numeri- 
cal computations that it is necessary to express heat in 
calories. This is because the experimental values of 
the calorimetric constants are all referred to the calorie 
as the unit of heat, rather than to the joule; but in any 
equation it is easy to distinguish between such terms, 
and those that are measured in units of work, and they 
are readily reduced to a common scale by properly 
introducing J into the equation. ‘ 
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Intrinsic Energy.—According to the first law, when 
heat is converted into work, the work done is propor- 
tional to the heat that disappears in doing it. This 
does not mean, however, that all the heat supplied to 
a body can be converted into work; in fact this is never 
the case, and a portion of the heat supplied is concerned 
with raising the temperature of the body, or changing 
its molecular structure, or both. The changes thus pro- 
duced in a body which do not result in external work 
are said to change its intrinsic energy. Intrinsic energy, 
therefore, is the energy a body contains by virtue of 
its temperature and molecular structure, or the sum of 
its internal kinetic and potential energies. This quan- 
tity will be denoted by U and u, according to whether the 
whole body is meant, or only a gram mass. 

Whenever heat is supplied to a body the preceding 
principle is expressed by the perfectly general and 
fundamental equation, 


dO OW 0 Ue oe ee ee (ao) 


or the heat added is equal to the sum of external work 
done and the change in intrinsic energy. 

The sign of dQ is positive when the body or system 
considered receives heat; dW is positive when the 
system performs external work, and is negative when 
work is done upon it; dU is positive when there is a 
gain in intrinsic energy. 

Special Cases.—This equation has three special cases. 

(a) When the final state of the body is the same as 
its initial state. Then dQ =dW, which means that 
all the heat has been converted into work—a result 
impossible in practice. 
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(b) When no external work is done, as, for instance, 
when a body is heated in a vacuum. ThendQ = dU, 
and all the heat appears as intrinsic energy. 

(c) The third case is when no heat is supplied at all, 
or dU = — dW, which occurs when work is done at 
the expense of the intrinsic energy; or, in case the 
transformation is in the opposite sense, all the work is 
converted into heat (or equivalent molecular change), 
as when a body is heated by friction. In this latter 
sense case (c) states the first law of thermodynamics in 
its most obvious form, as determined directly from 
experiment. 

Hydrostatic Pressure.—In equation (22) the work 
dW may be done against any kind of opposing force, 
but there is a case of particular interest which arises 
when the work is done against a uniform pressure that 
acts normally to the expanding surface. In this special 
case dW = pd V, where p is the force exerted per unit 
area, and d V is the change in volume of the expanding 
body. Generally we shall write dw = pdv, when v 
is the specific volume. This special case is so common 
in the discussion of the principles of thermodynamics, 
that, unless otherwise stated, it will be assumed that the 
body under discussion is subjected to a uniform normal 
pressure. Since a pressure so defined is the kind con- 
sidered in hydrostatics, the specification may be short- 
ened to simply ‘‘hydrostatic pressure.” 

Exact Differentials—This assumption as to the 
pressure results in a most important simplification of 
many calculations, but even so, when dw = p dv, the 
expression can only be integrated if we know the relation 
between p and v during the particular expansion con- 
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sidered. In other words we must know the path 


followed in order to evaluate the integral gf p dv; 


hence d w is not an exact differential. 

However, d U (and, of course, dw) is an exact differ- 
ential, because the intrinsic energy of a body depends 
on its molecular condition only, and is independent of 
the manner in which that energy was gained, hence, if 
we know the intrinsic energy corresponding to two 
different states of the same body, their arithmetical 
difference is the energy gained regardless of the path 
followed; 7.e., it dU = U, — U, which is the property 
of an exact differential. But since d U is exact, while 
dW is not, d Q cannot be exact either, as is readily seen 
from equation (22). 

Special Case.—There is, however, one special case in 
which dQ may become an exact differential. This is 
when d W = 0, or a process during which no external 
work is done. Then dQ = dU, and it must then be 
exact since d U is so always. | 

Closed Cycles.—If we perform a closed cycle of 

operations on any _ body; 

that is, bring it back to its 

p initial state, then f aU=o 
a taken around the cycle; hence 

P JfdQ=fd W. . This 
equation indicates that any 

» closed cycle of operations 
may serve as a means to 
evaluate J provided f dw=J tf dq can be measured 
over the cycle. Certain simple cycles may be used as 


FiG. 6. 
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an illustration of this principle, and as a means of de- 
' riving several useful equations. For instance, suppose 
we start at the point P and perform an infinitesimal 
rectangular cycle in a clockwise direction. Then, in 
general dg = nd p+ dv where 7 and X are the 
capacities at the point P. Hence, during the first step, 
at constant volume, 


d I = Hl d p 
during the second step, at constant pressure, 
5X 
da-(r =F ep ap) ae 


during the third, at constant volume, 
én 
dq: = ae, + 40 ) dp 


and during the fourth, at constant pressure, 


dqs = — dv 


In addition, we have 
dw=dpdv=Jdq 


Summing up over the cycle, 


or 
OA. ioe yee 
Ag el aearnn 8%) 
from which J could be calculated if the partial deriva- 
tives are known. 
A similar process may be pursued, using a cycle 


bounded by isothermals and lines of constant volume. 
In this case, any change in g is given by dg =cdt+ 
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1 dv, where either v or ¢ is constant. The four in- 
finitesimal changes are: 
at constant volumed gq = cdt 


at constant temperature d g. = ( 7+ at) dv 


at constant volume dq; = — (c + ~de)dt 
at constant temperature dq, = —Ildv 
61 5 Z| 
ei Ge ee ee 
therefore = dq (= a dvdt 


But the area of the cycle is given by dv “rat =dw= 


J dq, hence J( — - 


we ie OP 
te ale Rie ei a 
A third case is when the cycle is bounded by isothermals 
and lines of equal pressure, which, by an exactly similar 
process, yields 


Oise O.: bv 
ee alo = noe cee: (25) 


Graphic Representation of U, Q, and W.—The 
integrals of the change of intrinsic energy, the heat 
absorbed (or rejected), and the work done during any 
transformation can be represented graphically, as 
Rankine has shown, in the following manner: 

Suppose we carry a body neon A to B following any 


)dvdt=do-ay, or 


path. The external work a dW is clearly given by 


the area A Bb a which is the integral of p dv over the 
path A B. The total intrinsic energy at A is represented 
by the area enclosed between an adiabatic A a produced 
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until it touches the v axis, and the axis itself; because 
if such a body expanded adiabatically until the pressure 
were zero, it would 

have expended all its 

intrinsic energy in B 


external work, andno p 

more work would be 

possible at a point 

where p =o. Simi- site 
larly the total intrin- ‘ “ " 


sic energy at B is 
represented by the Gay. 

total area between the 

adiabatic B 8 and the v axis; hence the gain in intrinsic 


B 
energy in passing from A to B is if aU =Uz—U, 
A 


and is represented by the area 8 B ba Aa. Thus, be- 
cause, as we moved from A to B, there has been a gain in 
the intrinsic energy,d U is positive. Also, since we moved 
from large to smaller volumes, and from low to higher 
pressures, it is evident that the body was compressed; 
hence d W is negative. Finally { d Q= —fd W+fd U= 
area A BB a, which means that heat was added to the 
body simultaneously with the compression, and both 
causes united to increase the intrinsic energy. 

If the direction had been from B to A it would mean 
that positive work proportional to 6B Aa had been 
done at the expense of intrinsic energy, and heat, pro- 
portional to aA B~ had been taken from the body. 
Similarly we might study the case when A B slopes 
the other way (see Fig. 8). Now, in passing from A to 
B, positive work would be done by the body by virtue 
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of its expansion against an increasing pressure. There 
would also be a gain in intrinsic energy, and heat would 
have to be added to the body. Or, if we go from B to 
A, all these three quantities would be negative. The 
representation by 
areas in this case, 
however, is not so 


re) 


f A ® Clear owing to their 
overlapping. 
Summary. — We 


have so far made 
but two assumptions 
that are not inherent 
in all mathematical 
discussions; the fundamental assumption of the conser- 
vation of energy, and, the assumption that the state 
of the body is completely, defined by three quantities 
of which two are independent variables. So far 
we have chosen p, V and # as these quantities. This 
was, however, not necessary. We might have chosen 
p, V and U instead, and ¢ could have been represented 
as an area, just as we have represented U. In the 
succeeding chapters other quantities will be defined 
that may also be taken as independent variables. 


) ) 
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THE SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS 


We have already seen that the First Law of Thermo- 
~ dynamics says nothing as to the amount of a given 
quantity of heat it is possible to convert into work. In 
order to arrive at a definite conclusion on this point, it 
will be necessary to make one more fundamental postu- 
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late with regard to heat. The Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics (as this postulate is called) is concerned with 
the behavior rather than the nature of heat. It may 
be stated in a variety of ways, but the one that presents 
it most vividly to the mind, though not historically the 
first to be formulated, will be given here. 

Clausius’ Statement.—This clearest statement is due 
to Clausius who announced that—‘‘It is impossible for 
a self-acting machine, unaided by any external agency, 
to convey heat from one body to another at a higher 
temperature.’’ This might be paraphrased thus: heat 
cannot flow unaided from a colder to a hotter body, but 
it tends invariably to seek lower levels of temperature. 

The second law rests on our experience for its verifica- 
tion, but, unlike the first, it cannot be said to be derived 
from direct experiment; however, its acceptance has 
never led to incorrect conclusions, it has always been 
verified indirectly by experiment, and we are therefore 
bound to consider it as proved, even if it cannot be 
rigorously established either by @ priori reasoning or 
direct experiment. Boltzman and Gibbs, indeed, have 
shown as a result of statistical methods that such a 
generalization is legitimate, considering that we deal 
with matter in large aggregations of molecules. In the 
same way it would be legitimate to formulate vital 
statistics as laws, provided we are dealing with a com- 
munity numbering many millions, but in a village of 
a few hundred inhabitants, we should not be justified 
in so doing. From Clausius’ statement of the Second 
Law, we can derive it in another form, called “Carnot’s 
Principle,” although really Carnot preceded Clausius 
in his formulation of this principle; and in Carnot’s 
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form we shall find an answer to the question as to the 
availability of heat for the performance of useful work. 
Before proceeding, however, to obtain Carnot’s principle, 
it will be necessary to make some preliminary definitions, 
and describe ‘‘Carnot’s Cycle.” 

Reversible and Irreversible Processes.—Whenever a 
certain succession of changes is made in the conditions 
that affect a body, that body will, in general, experience 
a corresponding succession of effects. Now, if the 
causal changes are reversed and produced in inverse 
order, and if the resulting effects are also followed 
through in inverse order, thus bringing the body back 
to the exact condition from which it started, by the 
same path retraced, then the process is said to be a 
reversible one. As an example of an approximately 
reversible process we may consider stretching a long 
helical spring, and then allowing it to return to its 
original form. 

If, however, when we wish to return the body to its 
original condition, we are unable to do so by a succession 
of changes exactly similar to the original, the process 
is irreversible. An extreme case would be the explosion 
of a charge of gunpowder, when the resulting gases 
cannot be brought back to the original form at all. But 
there are many irreversible processes where the original 
state can be recovered, though by a different path. This 
is true of all actual approximations to reversible processes, 
for friction always enters in and destroys complete 
reversibility. For instance, in the case of the helical 
spring cited above, as a result of the stretching an im- 
perfectly elastic body, a minute amount of heat will be 
developed and dissipated, which is not returned to the 
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wire when it recovers its original shape, hence the 
process is not exactly reversible. 

Reversibl2 and Irreversible Cycles.—Suppose, instead 
of simply carrying a body from one state to another by 
means of a certain series of changes, we carry it through 
a succession of changes until it is brought back to the 
starting point, without, necessarily, having retraced 
any of the steps. Such a series of events is called a 
cycle. The case of the helical spring is a cycle, but 
there are cycles also where no steps are retraced, and yet, 
at the end, the body is back where it started. A rotating 
wheel performs such a cycle once per revolution. The 
water used by a condensing engine performs such a 
cycle. It is first vaporized in the boiler, then expands 
in the cylinder, is condensed, and finally pumped back 
* into the boiler again. Such a cycle may be represented 
by a closed curve in a suitable diagram, and for that 
reason is often spoken of as a closed cycle. 

Cycles may be either reversible or irreversible according 
to whether they can be traced through in either sense. 
The case of the rotating body is strictly reversible if 
there is nofriction. But, if frictionis taken account of, 
some heat will have been produced during a rotation in 
one direction at the expense of mechanical work, and 
it is obvious that the work will not be recovered, with a 
consequent withdrawal of heat, if it is turned back in 
the other direction. 

The case of water in a condensing engine is an even 
more striking case of an irreversible cycle. To consider 
only one of the steps, its perfect reversal would involve 
taking cold water from the boiler into the injector 
pump, which is impossible, because the process of heat- 
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ing the cold feed water by mixing it with the hot water 
already in the boiler is an essentially irreversible process. 
We have, then, cycles which may be made almost per- 
fectly reversible, and others that involve an irreversible 
transformation, and are, therefore, irreversible cycles. 
Carnot’s Cycle.—In proving his principle, Carnot 
made use of an imaginary engine, performing a particular 
cycle of operations, which has been named after him, 
“the Carnot cycle? Git 
is by no means the only 
reversible cycle approx- ' 
imately obtainable in an 
engine—in fact there are 
others more readily ob- 
tained—but because of 
its simplicity it is usu- 
ally chosen to illustrate 
the ideal engine cycle. It consists in a contour made by 
two adiabatics and two isothermals as shown in Fig. 9, 
and can be nearly realized by a conceivable engine as 
follows. Imagine a substance which expands under 
the action of heat, and which may be compressed by 
mechanical pressure; in other words, almost any known 
substance. Suppose this substance S is contained in 
a cylinder, so that it can be compressed or expanded by 
moving a piston in or out. At the beginning let A, on 
the diagram, indicate its state. Now let it be compressed 
in such a way that the heat evolved by compression is 
not allowed to escape, either by radiation or conduction, 
until it reaches any other state, B, whose temperature 
t, is greater than ¢,, which was its original temperature. 
This is called an adiabatic compression. Next put it 
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in contact with a generator of heat, G, whose tempera- 
ture is very slightly higher than that of the body. Heat 
will then flow into S, and, if the supply of heat is suffi- 
ciently great, the slight difference of temperature will be 
maintained while S is allowed to expand, as a result of 
this inflow of heat. Thus S follows the isothermal 
curve B Cas far as we wish to continue the expansion. 
Next remove S, and place it as before so that it 
cannot lose or gain heat. If left to itself, it will continue 
to expand while its temperature falls, and this is allowed 
to proceed until it reaches the original temperature #). 
Finally, to return it to its original state, it is put in 
contact with a refrigerator, or receiver of heat, at a 
temperature slightly colder than ?#,, and the piston is 
forced down, thus raising the pressure and diminishing 
the volume while the heat of compression is removed 
without allowing the body to vary from the temperature 
t,. It will be seen that it is necessary to suppose a slight 
difference of temperature between S and the generator 
during the isothermal expansion, and between S and the 
refrigerator during the isothermal compression, in order 
to allow for the flow of heat between the two bodies. 
This flow, as we have already pointed out, is irreversible, 
and Carnot’s cycle is, therefore, strictly speaking not a 
reversible cycle, but theoretically it can be made as 
nearly reversible as we choose, by making the difference 
of temperature we have mentioned infinitesimal. This 
would greatly prolong the time required to go through 
the cycle, and it would become infinitely long when the 
two temperatures became equal. Thus perfect re- 
versibility is the limiting case of a Carnot’s cycle per- 
formed with diminishing temperature difference, 
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At the end of such a cycle, the body has regained its 
original state by a nearly reversible process; but three 
important external effects have resulted: a certain 
amount of heat has left the generator, another quantity 
has been absorbed by the refrigerator, and a certain net 
amount of mechanical work has been performed by the 
substance acting on the piston. 

We can evaluate the work performed as follows. 
During the first, or adiabatic, compression an amount 
of work proportional to the area A ad B was done on 
the substance by the 
external force acting 
on the piston. This 
we have agreed to 
call negative work. 
Next, while the sub- 
stance expanded iso- 
thermally, it did work 
on the piston propor- 
tionalato. > BCs 
From C to D it did further positive work, proportional 
to C Ddc, and finally when it was compressed isother- 
mally negative work was done proportional to Dda A. 

Thus we have, as the outstanding work accomplished, 
the positive area A BC D which is readily obtained by 
taking the algebraic sum: 


+bBCc 
+cCDd 
—aADd 
—-bBAa 


=A BD 
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Hence the area enclosed between any two adiabatics 
and any two isothermals is proportional to the work 
done by the substance in following a Carnot cycle in 
the clockwise sense. If we had reversed the process, 
we should have obtained — A BC D, which would 
indicate that energy had been supplied from some 
external source to complete the cycle. This would 
also involve a reversal of the transfer of heat, and we 
should be withdrawing heat from the refrigerator and 
delivering heat to the generator, thus causing heat to 
flow from lower to higher temperatures, but at the 
expense of mechanical energy. In this connection 
Maxwell points out that there are two ways to transfer 
heat from hotter to colder bodies, 7.e., by an irreversible 
flow of conducted or radiated heat, and by a more or 
less reversible process involving the production of 
external work; but there is only one way by which the 
reverse may be accomplished, and that is by expending 
mechanical energy operating through a more or less 
reversible process. 

It has just been shown that the area enclosed by 
Carnot’s cycle represents the amount of mechanical 
work involved in the complete process. This is true 
of any closed cycle on the pv diagram, and the above 
conclusion is included in the following general proof 
which applies to any closed curve. 

Suppose (Fig. 11) we pass from A to B by any path, 


B 
then the work done is obviously ip p dv. Next pass 
from B to A by any other path as indicated, and we do 


A 
work that is given by ff p dv integrated over the lower 
B 
3 
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path in the diagram. The difference is evidently equal 
to the enclosed area, and this is equal to the total area 
integral taken from A back to A again in the direction 

of the arrows; that is 


frrav-fop ao 


A 
as pidt. Abe thc 
A 


two paths coincide, 
the first two integrals 
are equal, and the 
work is zero. 
ce ee : Carnot’s Principle. 
—We are now in a 
position to understand Carnot’s principle and its proof. 
The principle is that the efficiency of an engine, operating 
in a reversible cycle between two given temperatures, 
is as great or greater than the efficiency of any other 
engine operating between the same two extremes of 
temperature. The proof is extremely simple, and 
depends really on the second law in its form as stated by 
Clausius. 

Suppose that two engines, A and B, are operating 
between the same limits of temperature. Let A be a 
reversible engine having an efficiency E, and let B have 
an efficiency E’ greater than E. Now let A be driven 
backward by B so that it takes heat from the refrigera- 
tor, and delivers it to the generator, and let B take just 
enough heat from the generator to develop exactly the 
work per cycle necessary to drive A. Then, if Qis the 
amount of heat delivered to the generator in each cycle 
by A, the work required to drive it must be Q E, while 
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the work done by B must equal Q’ E’, where Q’ is the 
quantity of heat it takes from the generator. But by 
lypothesis. OF = O° ff and. B > B, hencé) 0: >).0" 
which means a net gain of heat by the generator. 
Further let P = the amount of heat withdrawn from the 
refrigerator by A, and let P’ = the amount of heat 
given to the refrigerator by B, then the work done on 


A =(Q — P, and the work done by B = Q’ — P’, but 
these quantities are equal by hypothesis, or 

0-0 =P-—P 
and since 0 > Q’, it follows that P > P’, which means 
a net loss of heat by the refrigerator. 

This may be illustrated diagrammatically as shown in 
Fig. 12, where G is the generator, & the refrigerator, A 
and B are the engines both acting on the same crank- 
shaft; and the arrows indicate the direction of the flow 
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of heat, and their lengths the relative magnitude of the 
quantities in motion. The conclusion just arrived at 
means that in this self-contained system, there is a 
steady flow of heat into the generator, accompanied by 
a steady withdrawal of heat from the refrigerator; but 
this is contrary to the principle already laid down in the 
second law (although the first law is not violated), and 
therefore B cannot be more efficient than A. 

It is now possible to determine the efficiency of a 
reversible engine working between two temperature 
limits, and so»obtain an algebraic expression of the 
second law applied to all cases where the heat is all taken 
on at one temperature, and rejected at another. 

Efficiency of a Reversible Cycle.—In accordance with 
the proposition just proved, that all reversible engines 
operating between the same limits of temperature have 
the same efficiency, it is clear that the efficiency can 
depend only on the temperature of the generator (or 
refrigerator), and the interval between the two tem- 
peratures, and must be independent of the working 
substance, and the particular cycle employed. We are 
thus justified in writing E =f (f, A 2). 

Now Carnot supposed that the work done by an 
engine operating in a reversible cycle was due to the 
transfer of a quantity of heat, Q, from the higher tem- 
perature level ¢, to the lower level é, just as a given mass 
of water, in passing from a higher level to a lower, does 
useful work in a water-motor at the expense of its 
potential energy, but remains the same as to the total 
mass. Carnot considered heat as an indestructible 
fluid that did work by virtue of its motion from one 
body to another. But at that time (1824) the law of 
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the conservation of energy was not understood, and 
particularly its truth as expressed in the first law of 
thermodynamics. It remained for Clausius to point 
out that, as heat is not a fluid, but a form of energy, a 
certain quantity of it must disappear when work is 
done, and, as we have seen, this ratio of the work done 
to the quantity that disappears must be constant for 
all such transformations of energy. 

We can, therefore, write another expression for the 
efficiency based on the first law of thermodynamics, 7.e., 


QO; a Q, 


E =——— where (Q, is the amount of heat received 


Q, 


from the generator, and Q, the amount delivered to the 
refrigerator. The numerator is, therefore, the amount 
of heat that disappears in the production of mechanical 
work, and is proportional to the output of the engine, 
and the denominator is the total heat delivered to the 
engine, and therefore proportional to the mechanical 


: A 
energy input. This may be written EH = SEs (t, At) 


=fi(t) At. The nature of the function f, is not self- 
evident. It is called Carnot’s function of the tempera- 
ture. Carnot actually supposed it to be a constant, 
thus making the efficiency to depend only upon A ¢ and 
not upon the temperature of either the generator or 
refrigerator, as would, of course, be the case in the 
hydraulic analogy he followed; but this is the same as 
assuming that the amount of heat received is the same 
as that rejected, and thus contradicts the first law of 
thermodynamics. Therefore /, must vary with the 
temperature and must depend for its form on the par- 
ticular scale of temperature employed. 
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Absolute Temperature Scale.——This leads us to the 
definition of the absolute scale as proposed by Lord 
Kelvin. If we assume a scale whose zero is such that a 
Carnot engine having a refrigerator at that temperature 
would utilize all the energy supplied to it, it will have 
an efficiency of 1co per cent, and therefore any lower 
temperature would result in an efficiency higher than 
roo per cent, which is absurd. Hence a zero so defined 
is the absolute zero. 

Suppose we construct a series of reversible engines 
each developing the 
same amount of work 
per, cycle,-andase 
arranged that each 
receives the heat re- 
jected by the one next 
higher in the series. 
The diagram of such 
a system, supposing 
they use the Carnot 
cycle (which is, how- 
ever, not necessary), 
would be a chain of 
quadrilaterals enclosed between two adiabatic lines, and 
a series of isothermals as shown in Fig. 13. This series 
cannot go on indefinitely, because each engine consumes 
a portion of the original energy delivered to the first one, 
and if the energy consumed by each is g, and that sup- 
plied to the first is Q, there can be only Q/q such steps, 
at the end of which series we shall reach the absolute 
zero defined above. Now if we suppose the temperature 
of the generator supplying heat to the first engine to be 


Fic. 13. 
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the temperature of melting ice, as determined for the 
zero of the centigrade scale, and take q such that Q/q = 
273, then the isothermals of such a chain will each cor- 
respond to a degree of the absolute scale, and this series 
may be carried as far above o° C. as we wish, always 
keeping g constant, or, what is the same thing, making 
the areas of all the quadrilaterals equal to each other. 

This scale, as we shall see later, is the same as the 
absolute scale determined by a gas thermometer using 
an ideal gas, and it is closely approximated by the scale 
of the hydrogen thermometer. But Kelvin’s definition 
of the absolute scale, as just explained, has the great 
advantage that it is expressed in terms of energy, and is 
independent of the properties of any particular substance, 
or any hypothesis concerning the exact nature of heat 
energy. 

In all thermodynamic formule that involve the 
second law it is understood that the temperature is 
measured on the absolute scale. In many of the equa- 
tions, however, the temperature enters only as a differ- 
ential, d T, or as a difference T,— T, or ¢, — &, and in 
these cases it is immaterial whether we write d T or dt, 
or 7; — T> or t, — bh, since we have assumed both T 
and ¢ to be measured in “absolute” degrees. In fact 
in all cases d¢ may be written for dT; but when the 
integral temperature is considered, it must be remem- 
bered that T = ¢ + 273 approximately. 

Carnot’s Function.—Let us now assume that there are 
n steps in a chain of engines performing simple reversi- 
ble cycles, and that the amount of heat delivered to the 
hottest isQ = qn. The amount delivered to the second 
will then be Q — g = q (w — 1), and to the third Q — 2g 
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=g(m— 2)... and to the mth OQ-(~—1)q =4. 
Thus the efficiency of the first be = = and of the 


second, as a and of the third, ele 
q(m#—1) n—I q (a — 2) 


NW 

nition of the absolute scale » = 7, the denomi- 
nators of the efficiencies are precisely the temperatures 
of the sources of heat for each of the cycles con- 
sidered; hence we may MeL that the pure of 


> and of the mth, tis = 1, but since. by the defi- 


= 
consider the efficiency of a chain of m such engines, 
m q units of heat will be absorbed, and the output being 
m q, the collective efficiency of such a multiple system is 
m m : ; 
Li = o = a But m also represents the difference 
of temperature in absolute degrees between the generator 
of the first engine of this series and the refrigerator of 
the last, hence we may write m = Ai; butmg = AQ, 
being the total quantity of heat absorbed by the m 
engines and converted into mechanical power. The 


each of these unit engines is, or H = a a or if we 


expression of the efficiency then becomes E = On Sap 
and comparing this with Carnot’s equation of efficiency, 
, # =f, () Aé it is evident that f, 7) = Bi i2 is 


measured on the absolute scale. 

Efficiency of a Reversible Cycle-—We can now obtain 
the efficiency of any engine operating in a simple revers- 
ible cycle between any two temperatures 7, and T,, 
that absorbs Q, units of heat entirely at the higher 
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temperature, and rejects Q2 units entirely at the lower. 
This expression is 
Or Q, tee T, 


ee 6 

Ob eee oe 

which is thus the highest attainable efficiency between the 
ee 


2 


two temperatures considered. The equation E = F 
1 


is really a statement of the second law of thermody- 
namics, as Carnot’s principle was used in the funda- 
mental assumption that the efficiency of a reversible 
engine depends only on the range of temperature between 
generator and refrigerator and the temperature of one 
of them. 

This equation may be slightly modified into a form that 


aay es 
will be found very useful. Taking oe = Eye 


Q1 qT, 
5 = 7 or - = 2 That is, in any 
simple reversible cycle, the heat absorbed and the 
heat rejected are proportional to the temperatures of the 
generator and refrigerator respectively. 

A point of practical interest is that if an engine is oper- 
ating in the Carnot cycle, or any reversible cycle between 
two limiting temperatures, it is more advantageous, from 
the point of view of efficiency, to lower the temperature 
of the refrigerator by a certain number of degrees e, than 
to raise the temperature of the generator by the same 
amount, for ee = aah but this latter 


T,— (T,- ; 
— ox which is the efficiency when 
sf 


it follows that 


fraction equals 


T, is lowered by e. 


CHAPTER III 


ENTROPY 


As has just been proved, whenever a quantity of heat 
Q is delivered to an ideal engine working in a reversible 
cycle, the amount of work that is obtained is Q E or 
Q Cie T,) 

zi 
able by any engine working between the same limits of 
temperature. The portion of Q which is thus available 
under ideal conditions as energy may be expanded as 
follows: 


which is the maximum of energy obtain- 


qT; T, Q 
Qn-07 -GF -0 -(F)t. 
The second term of this expression is evidently the 
quantity of heat that is not convertible into useful 
mechanical work. This equation is simply a statement 
that the available energy of an engine is equal to the 
total energy supplied less the unavailable energy. This 
unavailable energy becomes zero only when the lowest 
temperature 7, is the zero of the absolute scale. At 
that point the available energy = Q, and EH =1. The 


quantity enclosed in the parenthesis i when applied 
1 


to a reversible process as we have assumed, is of such 
importance in the theory and practice of heat engines, 
that it has been given a particular name, entropy, and 
a symbol, which will be S in this book. 

42 
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Entropy, then, 1s that quantity which, multiplied by the 
lowest available temperature, gives the unavailable energy. 

When the Q units of heat are supplied to the engine, if 
T, is regarded as fixed by some particular considerations 
at a minimum value, say the freezing point of water, 
then there is a certain amount of energy that is. bound 
to be wasted. This waste is, so to speak, incurred with 
the delivery of the heat; in fact it is like a mortgage on 
Q, so that we can only realize on Q in terms of energy, 
after deducting the liability incurred at the start. This 
mortgage is given by the product of the entropy of the 
heat delivered times the lowest available temperature; 
and, for a given minimum temperature, the entropy is 
thus the measure of the liability or, as Swinburne * calls 
it: ‘the measure of the incurred waste”; that is, the 
measure of the unavoidable waste incurred in advance 
when the heat Q was delivered to the working substance. 
The word unavoidable is most important in this connec- 
tion, for it is only in a strictly reversible change that 
the waste reaches this ideal minimum. In all actual 
engines the waste is greater, which implies a gain in 
the entropy during the process. But such an increase 
might be regarded as avoidable, for we can always 
reduce it by approximating more and more closely to 
perfect reversibility, and in that limiting case there is, 
therefore, no increase in the entropy during the process; 
for, in such a process, all the waste that is to occur is, 
we may say, taken on at once, when the energy that is 
to be utilized is supplied to the engine. 


*“Entropy,” James Swinburne; published by A. Constable & 
Co., London, 
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Reversibility Defined in Terms of Entropy.—We can 
now give a new definition of reversibility which will be 
most useful. A reversible change is one in which there 
is no gain in the total entropy of the system, and an 
irreversible change always involves a gain in the entropy 
of the system. ‘Thus friction causes a gain in the en- 
tropy of a moving system, and heat carried by conduction 
also causes such a gain, both being essentially irreversible 
processes. 

This does not mean that a portion of a system may not 
gain in entropy during a reversible change. Thus the 
working substance supposed in the ideal engine gains 
entropy when it takes heat from the generator, but if 
the process is reversible the generator loses an exactly 
equal amount. Later the substance gives up the same 
entropy to the refrigerator, because, as we have seen, 


a = c or S,; = S.; hence if we regard the generator, 
1 2 

the substance, and the refrigerator as parts of one system, 

the entropy has simply passed unchanged from one 

portion of the system to another. At the lower level 


it will be noticed that, as a measure of incurred waste, 


the entropy . indicates an incurred waste of Q, or an 
2 


efficiency equal to zero, which means that the heat de- 
livered to the refrigerator is wholly unavailable, since 
T, is supposed to be the lowest available temperature. 

Availability.—Regarding entropy as a measure of the 
mortgage on the heat supplied, it is evident that the 
utility of a certain quantity of heat is not a constant 
quantity, as might at first sight appear to be the case 
in consequence of the law of the conservation of energy. 
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Its utility depends upon its entropy S which is seen 


to vary inversely with the temperature at which Q is 
supplied. Therefore to render the “mortgage” as 
small as possible, it is clearly desirable to supply the 
heat at as high a temperature as possible; or, what is 
the same thing, with a minimum of entropy; and 
then during the process of conversion of this heat into 
mechanical energy, the entropy should be kept down 
as near the original unavoidable value as is practicable. 

Care should be taken to note that this general notion 
of keeping the initial entropy down, supposes a certain 
given quantity of heat that is to be supplied. But it 
would be absurd to refuse an increase in this quantity 
on the ground that that would involve a greater initial 
entropy, as if one should refuse the gift of a large house 
with a ten per cent mortgage on it, and accept a smaller 
one mortgaged at the same rate, because it involved a 
smaller indebtedness. There are many cases indeed 
where it does not pay to raise the initial temperature 
too high, because in so doing the actual quantity of 
heat supplied is excessively reduced. A slight decrease 
in Q, however, is permissible if we have a certain amount 
of energy we wish to obtain, for 


a= (77) (0-0) =(-2_) « 


where K is supposed constant. As 7, increases the quan- 
tity in the parenthesis diminishes toward unity at the 
limit. Thus Q, diminishes also. This rate of decrease 
is considerable for small ranges of temperatures, hence 
in such cases raising 7, even at the expense of Q, is 
. permissible if the sacrifice is not too great. But such 


° 
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discussions belong to the province of engineering and 
cannot be considered here at greater length. 

The Measurement of Entropy.—Since we cannot 
regard the absolute zero as an available temperature, 
it is not customary to consider the absolute entropy of a 
body. But we can always determine an increase or 
decrease of entropy from any assigned initial condition. 
We are thus led to the following definition by which 
entropy differences are to be measured. When a body 
receives an amount of heat dQ, at a temperature T, 
the gain in entropy is d O/T, and the total gain between 
two states, A and B, provided we can pass from one to 


B 
the other by a reversible path, is S =f d Q/T, in which 
A 


T may vary, since the temperature tends to rise when 
heat is added to a body. This integral is merely an 
extension of the definition given some pages back. It 
assumes that each infinitesimal quantity of heat dQ is 
given to the body at some temperature T, and that 
the resulting change in the state of the body is a reversi- 
ble one, so that there will be no growth of entropy 
except as it increases by the continual gain in Q from the 
external source. This rules out such irreversible in- 
creases in temperature as that due to the eddy currents 
which are set up in a receiver when hot water is run into 
it. It is clear that i dQ/T over a reversible path is a 
highly ideal function that can never be realized in 
practice. Its value, however, as a measure of the un- 
available energy of a given supply of heat, is not di- 
minished by that fact. For instance if we accurately 


I ; 
plotted a curve between Q and FT as we heated a certain 
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mass of water from 7, to T,, and then measured its 
area, that area would be proportional to the actual 
entropy supplied to the water when heated. But owing 
to radiation losses, etc., this area would be greater than 
under ideal reversible conditions, and therefore greater 


Ti 
than the integral a) d O/T over the reversible path when 
T. 


no radiation would be allowed for. This integral, 
however, measures the actual difference of entropy 
between water at 7, and at 7,. This can be made 
clear by an analogy from mechanics; in measuring the 
gravitational potential of a point above a certain level 
taken as zero, we take the product of the vertical height 
by the force due to gravity acting on the unit mass, 
although the actual work done in raising the unit mass 
to that level may be greater owing to air friction. This 
error might be made as small as we choose, and thus the 
true potential, or gh, is the limiting case when we 
measure the actual work in conveying the unit mass to 
the point in question. 

Thus the difference of entropy between the states A 


B 
and B is measured by i dQ/T, provided the integral 


is taken over a reversible path, and this will be always 
assumed to be the case. This integral gives a value less 
than the entropy supplied to the body in passing between 
the initial and final states when the path followed is an 
irreversible one. In other words, more entropy may be 
taken on by a body in passing from A to B than the 
difference of entropy between those states as measured 
by a reversible process; therefore the entropy supplied 
to the body depends on the path, while the difference of 
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entropy between the initial and final states is a constant 
independent of the path. These two aspects of entropy, 
one, the amount absorbed by the body, and the other, 
the measure of the difference between the two states, 
have their equivalents in actual work done and the 
difference of potential between two points, and they are 
only equal when the path followed is a reversible one. 
It will, in future, be understood, that AS refers to the 


d 
former, and (ee to the latter. 


Isentropic Lines.—During any adiabatic transforma- 
tion, no heat enters or leaves the body, and, unless heat 
be supplied from within, dQ = 0, or dQ/T = 0, hence 
Q/T is constant. An adiabatic is therefore usually 
regarded as a line of constant entropy, and is often called 
an isentropic. If the adiabatic change is irreversible, 
there will be an internal gain in entropy due to friction 
or other causes, therefore the entropy of a body changing 
adiabatically is only constant in the limiting case of 
perfect reversibility. But in all cases we are justified 
in the statement that no entropy is added to, or taken 
from the body through its bounding surface during an 
adiabatic change. 

Clausius’ Extension of Carnot’s Principle—As we 
have seen (p. 44), the working substance in a Carnot 
cycle during an isothermal compression parts with the 
same amount of entropy that it gained during the 
isothermal expansion; hence at the end of the cycle 
its entropy is exactly where it was before. This we 


1_ Q, 


have expressed by writing pT Pp Therefore around — 
1 2 


a Carnot cycle we may write for the working sub- 
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Q ’ ogi 
stance = =o. This proposition is readily extended to 


the case of a body being carried through any reversible 
cycle. For we may map out the area enclosed by any 
contour A B in ele- 
mentary Carnot cy- 
cles as indicated, and 
the area enclosed by 
the zigzag contour 


GROG. Me ACD 20) 
. Is made up of 
elementary cycles 


that may be made as 
narrow as we wish. 
Now the sum of the 
changes of entropy 7 
around the cycle a a Fic. 14. 


b’ B’ is zero, or ee o. Similarly around the cycle 6 8 


c’ y’ = 0, also in the cycle around both, 7.e., aab Bc’ 7’ 


d 
b’ B’ we have oe o for the only portion that is left 


out in following this longer route is « y’ which is a por- 
tion of a reversible adiabatic and so introduces no change 
in entropy. The triangle-like areas, aa), b Bc, etc., that 
have been neglected, represent a vanishing quantity 
when the number of Carnot cycles is made indefinitely 
great. This is readily seen by considering the fact that 
the value of oe around a “triangle” is represented 
by the gain in entropy in passing along a 3, less the loss 
in passing along aa, there being no change in going 
from b to a, which was taken as a reversible adiabatic. 
4 
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This difference is not zero for a path of finite dimensions, 
although it would be small, but it may be made to 
vanish by taking the series of adiabatics infinitely close 
together, their area thus becoming a differential of the 
first order, while the ‘‘triangles”” become differentials 
of the second order and may be neglected. 

Various Forms of the First and Second Laws.—We 


PR STS aM d 
are thus justified in writing df a =o taken over any 


closed path representing a reversible cycle. This 


equation depends upon the relation S = a which was 
1 2 


derived from Carnot’s principle, and that in turn from 
the second law of thermodynamics, therefore the state- 


d , 
ment fe — =o around a closed reversible path ex- 
presses the second law in a concise mathematical form, 
and will be much used in what follows. 


The first law of thermodynamics may be similarly 
expressed by the equation i dQ =W, where the 


integration is carried around the cycle and W is the 
work done. This is evident because, as has already 
been shown, the algebraic sum of the heat taken in and 
the heat rejected gives us the heat that disappears 
during a cycle, and this lost heat, by the first law of 
thermodynamics, is proportional to the mechanical 
work done. 

Exact Differential—A final statement of the second 
law consists in the remark that during a reversible 
process dS, or dQ/T, is an exact differential. This is 
true of all differentials whose integration over a closed 
path is equal to zero. This principle has already been 
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explained in the case of internal energy, and we may 
repeat the same conclusion concerning entropy, that the 
gain or loss of entropy of a body in passing from the 
state A to the state B by a reversible path is independent 
of the particular path followed, and depends only on the 
initial and final states. It is interesting to note that the 
same is true of gravitational and electrostatic potentials. 
In fact the very notion of a potential function involves 
this property. To sum up the various statements of 
the first and second laws, they may be tabulated as 
follows: 


First Law. SECOND LAw. 

t. Exact proportionality of | 1. Heat cannot flow un- 
all transformations of en-| aided from lower to high- 
ergy. | er: temperatures. 

2.d0=dW-4dU. | 2. Carnot’s principle of the 

efficiency of a reversible 
tee T, 


Engine, 7.¢., = 


i 
Be fo = W around any | 3. Ss =o around any 


rT, 


closed reversible path. closed reversible path. 

4. dU =an exact differ-| 4. dS = an exact differ- 
ential for all reversible} ential for all reversible 
changes. changes. 


Combination of First and Second Laws.—Both laws 
may be expressed in a single equation; thus, since 
dS = dQ/T (second law), we have 

dQ0=Tas 
butdQ =dW+dU (first law), hence Td S = dW + 
d U, which may be regarded as the fundamental equation 
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of thermodynamics, since it involves both its funda- 
‘mental postulates. 

This equation may be written slightly differently in 
all cases where the work d W is done against the kind 
of pressure we have called “hydrostatic.” In this 
special, but very common case, dW = pdV, where 
dV is the change in volume of the expanding medium 
or body, thus we have, 


Tid Sos 910. Val d, Uae A eo) 
Special Case Where T is Constant.—There is one 
1 
important particular case of the integration i os taken 


around a closed path, which occurs when T is constant. 


It follows that z/ 40 =o, or, since T cannot be 


infinite, ip dQ =o, hence 


fao- faut faw-o,ort.-U.4faw=o 


but U, = U, when the cycle is complete, so we arrive at 
the conclusion that if dW =o; that is, the éxternal 


work done in carrying a body through an isothermal, 
reversible cycle is zero. 

Irreversible Cycles.—The cycles thus far considered 
in detail have been reversible. In case, however, the 
cycle is irreversible (and this must always be more or 


d 
less so in practice), Clausius showed that it Ss <<, 


This is known as the Inequality of Clausius, and is easily 
proved. It has already been pointed out that the 
entropy gained in passing from one state to another by 
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an irreversible path is greater than by a reversible one. 
This may be expressed symbolically as follows: let 
_ Rbe the unavailable energy of any transformation, then 
R= T, A S where T, is the lowest available temperature. 
Also let R, = the unavailable energy of a reversible 


transformation, then R, = T, Ye adQ/T. But in general 

RW R, because it follows from Carnot’s principle that the 
: : = fd 

reversible process is the most efficient. “. ASS a i 


Let A and B designate the states at the beginning 
and end of an irreversible transformation, then we may 


Bd 
write A S?> eo) and similarly on returning to the 
A er. le Wi § 


Ad 
original state, A Sf‘ > 4 ig putas = —A Se bes 


cause obviously the body must get rid of the entropy 
gained in going from A to B, on its return to A again, 


d 
hence adding these inequalities ‘yi He o taken around 


the cycle. 
The exact meaning of this inequality is that in going 
through the irreversible cycle, an amount of entropy 


equal to ie dQ/T must be withdrawn from the body 


in order to compensate for an irreversible gain of the 
same amount, so that the body may be brought back to 
the original state. ) 

Another way of stating the inequality of Clausius is 
the following. Since, as has been shown, we may pass 
from A to B by means of a series of infinitesimal adiabatic 
and isothermal changes, and since each step is reversible, 
it follows that any reversible path may be so decomposed. 
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Hence the gain in entropy in passing from A to B 
reversibly may be compensated by returning over any 
reversible route, such as one adiabatic and one isother- 
mal step. If, however, the path from A to B is irrevers- 
ible, it cannot be decomposed into a series of reversible 
steps, nor can it be correctly represented on the p v 
diagram; and therefore the greater gain in entropy 
involved cannot be compensated by a reversible return 
path, while an irreversible return would remove even 
less of the gained entropy and, therefore, @ fortiori, 
it is impossible completely to compensate the entropy gained 
by an trreversible change. 

Tendency of the Entropy of a System Toward a 
Maximum.—Another interesting aspect of non-reversible 
processes is when we are concerned with a system of 
bodies at different tempeiatures, and so disposed that 
heat can flow from the hotter to the colder either by 
radiation or conduction.. If we consider a body whose 
temperature is T,, and allow a quantity of heat, dQ, to 
flow from it to another body whose temperature is 7>, 
then the initial entropy of the system is diminished by 
dQ/T;,, and increased by d Q/T>, hence the net gain is 


I if 
ao(= = =) which is a positive quantity since 
8 eo 


T, < T, by hypothesis. This is readily extended to 
the case of any number of bodies, for, whatever the final 
temperature of the system, it is certain that each 
transfer of heat is from a hotter to a colder body, and 
therefore represents a gain in entropy. This means 
that such a system, if left to itself, tends toward a 
maximum of entropy, and consequently of unavailable 
energy; and when this maximum is reached, the available 
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energy vanishes, or, what is the same thing, the com- 
ponent parts of the system are all at the same tempera- 
ture. This, it may be remarked, is the natural tendency 
of our universe under the process of radiation among 
its component parts. If it is regarded as a self-contained 
system, it is tending inevitably toward the condition of 
thermal equilibrium indicated above. 

Thermodynamic Variables.—The quantities we have 
so far discussed, are the external work W, the quantity 
of heat Q, the internal energy U, and the four variables, 
V, p, T, and S, any two of which may be taken as in- 
dependent in thermodynamic equations. As Maxwell 
pointed out, W, V, and are quantities related to ex- 
ternal work, while Q, S, and T refer to thermal energy, 
and there is a striking correspondence in the pairs 
W and Q, V and S, p and T, as is evident from the 
analogous equations, 

dW =pdVv 
dQ =TdS. 


We might put this somewhat crudely in words by call- 
ing temperature ‘thermal pressure,” and entropy 
“thermal volume.” 

Heat and Work Diagrams.—Evidently if we use 
T and S as the co-ordinates of a diagram representing 
any transformation, the area will be proportional to 


Q, for ip dQ= / T ad S, which is thus an area integral 


of the form Jf ydx. But it should be carefully noted that 
this is only true when this diagram refers to a reversible 


process, for in irreversible.processes i dO [ ROSS, 
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and the area of the diagram is larger than what would 
correspond to the heat absorbed or rejected by the 
working substance during the transformation. The 
same is true of the pv diagram, which represents the 
external work done when that work is performed re- 
versibly against a uniform normal pressure, but if the 
process is irreversible, the area of the diagram is too 
large. An illustration of this would be the case of a 
viscous working fluid which would expand slowly as the 
pressure fell, so that the actual pressure on the piston 
would always be less than the pressure within the fluid, 
and consequently the work done would be less than that 
recorded by an indicator. 

Thermodynamic Potential—The quantity U has so 
far been regarded as the. intrinsic energy of the system, 
due partly to the kinetic energy represented by the 
temperature, and partly to the state of disgregation of 
the molecules. But, as in’ the case of mechanics, this 
energy has two aspects. We may regard it from the 
standpoint of the work put into the body to bring it 
to the state considered, or we may regard it as the 
ability to perform work by virtue of its thermal con- 
dition. Viewed from this latter standpoint, it is called 
Thermodynamic Potential, and we shall use the letter 
F to represent it in this aspect. But U is not the only 
function that may be regarded as a potential. In fact 
there are four such quantities, and following Bryan, * 
we shall call them Psy , Fry, Prp, Psp , the subscripts 
indicating the independent variables in which they are 
expressed. Psy is the potential of U, ford U = TdS — 
pd V, as has been shown. 


* Bryan, ‘“‘ Thermodynamics.” Teubner Texts. 
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The other functions were first determined by Massieu 
as follows: Starting with (27) dU =TdS — pdV, 
but d (2 S)=7 dS —SdT, substituting for 7 dS 
gives dU —~d (TS) =—SdT—pdV,or,d(U — 
T S)= —SdT— pdV, writing (U—T S) = Fry, which 
is Gibbs’ y function, we obtain 


@Fry=—-SdT-pdV. .~ . (28) 
Since by definition, 

adF>y=d(U —TS) 

adFyy=dU —d(TS). 


It is thus evident that dF,y is an exact differential 
just as d Fs; (or d U) has been shown to be exact. This 
is made particularly clear in the last expression which 
shows it to be equal to the difference of two exact 
differentials. 

Similarly if we start with d(pV) = pdV+Vdpf, 
we have, by substitution in equation (27), 


dU+d(pVv)=TdS+Vdp 
next set F;,=(U + pV), which is Gibbs’ x function, or 
dFs,=TdS+Vdbp. F F - (29) 
This is also an exact differential like the two preceding, 
fordFs,=dU +d(pV), and is the sum of two exact 
differentials. 

Finally, using both substitutions, simultaneously gives 
us dU+d(pV) —d(T S) = Vd p-—SdT, setting 
Fr, = (U + p V — ST), we obtain Gibbs’ ¢ function, or 

Ging = Vap —O.dT) 1.) 5. 1X30) 
which is easily seen to be an exact differential by defini- 
tion, like the three preceding. 
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When discussing thermodynamic potential, ordinarily, 
either Fry or Fy, are used, and they may be called 
the thermodynamic potentials at given volume, and at 
given pressure respectively. 

Equilibrium and Stability——The various potential 
functions we have been discussing are related to the sta- 
bility of a body, or a system of bodies, just as mechani- 
cal potential energy is related to gravitational equilib- 
rium. It is a consequence of the general principle 
called ‘‘degradation of energy” that all unaided changes 
within a system must be irreversible changes. An 
unaided flow of heat involves a transfer from a hotter 
body to a colder which is an irreversible process; and 
all such mechanical changes involve more or less friction 
and are therefore irreversible. Now, if an irreversible 
change involves the decrease of a certain function, it 
means that all unaided changes within the system must 
tend to diminish that function; and the system will 
only have reached stable equilibrium when that function 
is at a minimum, or, in other words, if any small change 
within the system can only result in an increase of the 
value of that function, the system is in stable equilib- 
rium within the limits of said small change. Suppose 
we consider first how stability may be determined by 
the potential U. U is defined by the equation dU = 
dQ — pdV, but in all irreversible changes, dQ < TdS 
..d@U<TdS — pdV for all changes that can occur 
automatically. If we suppose our system surrounded 
by a perfectly rigid envelope impervious to heat, then 
the total volume is constant or 2d V =o, taken over 
the system, and since, as a whole, the system is adiabatic 
=IraS =o, hence it follows that 2d U <o forall 
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possible automatic changes within the system; or we 
may state that when equilibrium has been reached, and 
U is a minimum, then any possible change must tend 
to increase U, or d U > 0, which is one of Gibbs’ criteria 
of stability. | 

In a similar manner we may examine the other 
thermodynamic potentials. Thus d Fry =d (U — TS) 
=dU —TdS — SdT by definition, buttdQ <TdS 
for irreversible or unaided changes 


une ee Sa T 
bucd 0 = dO = = pav 
ed ho Sp Vem Sd Te 


But if our system is now considered as surrounded by 
a rigid envelope and the whole maintained at a constant 
temperature, then 2dV =o and YdT =o taking 
the sum over the whole system, hence d Fry < o for all 
unaided changes and for equilibrium all possible changes 
must increase Fry; or dFyy> o is the criterion of 
stability of such a system. 

In like manner d F;, > 0 is the criterion of stability 
of a system whose temperature and pressure are constant. 
This criterion is applicable to the particular case of 
evaporation of a liquid under constant pressure which 
process results in a decrease of its potential energy and 
F,, will only reach a minimum indicating stability when 
all the liquid is vaporized. e 

By a similar process of reasoning d Fs, > o may be 
shown to be a fourth criterion of stability. 

Available Energy.—Still another test of stability 
results from the principle already pointed out, that 
unaided changes within a system must be irreversible 
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changes, and therefore involve an increase of entropy of 
the system; or, what is the same thing, a decrease in its 
available energy. 

Let us consider the available energy of a system 
surrounded by a medium whose temperature and pressure 
are constant and equal to 7, and p,. Such a system 
can lose available energy either by a loss of heat, or fall 
of internal pressure, or both. Suppose a change occurs 
within the system involving a disappearance of an 
amount of heat dQ, with a corresponding production 
of work. The energy available for work cannot be 


if : 
* where T, is the temperature of 


ee 
greater than d 0,— F 


1 
the portion whose heat is reduced. On the other 
hand if the system lose available energy by expansion, 
the loss is (p, — p,) d Vi, where #; is the pressure of the 
portion that expands by an amount dV, against the 
surrounding pressure p,. Since the available energy 
may vary in both these ways, its total differential is 


[d Alry = 4 (= F—*) + (i Bd 


= = dS, which 


reduces the above equation to[d A];,= ee T\Se-te 
(p:— p,) dV, and further, by equation (27), d U,=T, dS, 
— p,dV;, hence, introducing J, 


[dAl7,= dU,—T, dSi+ p,dVi/J.  . (31) 


But by definition [d F;,]7,=dU:—TdS,+ pdV;; 
therefore, if the temperature and pressure of the medium 
that surrounds the system, whose potential is F;,, are 
T,and p,,it follows that F;, is a measure of the available 


for any portion of the system. But —>- 
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energy of such a system surrounded by such a medium. 
It has, therefore, been called by Duhem the “total 
thermodynamic potential.’’ If, however, we suppose the 
volume and temperature to be constant, the general 
expression for available energy becomes: 


[d Alry=dU,-— DOsSy 5 5 . C (32) 


but [d Fry]ry= d U — TdS, hence if the system be 
enclosed in a rigid envelope whose temperature is con- 
stant, the potential at constant volume is a measure of 
its available energy. This potential was called the 
“free energy” of the system by Helmholtz, and the 
“inner thermodynamic potential” by Duhem. 

In case the entropy and pressure are constant, 


[dA]s,=dUi+ podVi/J . . (33) 


which is equal to the partial differential of the potential 
F, at constant pressure and entropy for the same value 
of the constants assumed. 

Finally, if the system is enclosed in a rigid envelope, 
impermeable to heat, Td S = o, and 


tA a? ead Ug ee Pilea ee (4) 


hence, in such an isolated system, the available energy 
is equal to the intrinsic energy. Of course, in this case, 


as in those that precede it, we cannot evaluate af dU 
except between two arbitrarily chosen values as U; and 
U, giving Asy = U,— U2. 


Similarly Az, = U,— U2+ (Vi-— V2) po—(Si— S2) To 
Similarly Ary = U,— U,— (Si— S2) T, 
Similarly A;, = Ui,— U.+ (Vi-— V2) po 
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Since in these cases just specified, in general A = F,, we 
may add the further criterion of stability that any 
possible change in the system, when it is in equilibrium, 
must result in an increase of available energy. Or: 
for stability A 1s a minimum. 


CHAPTER IV 


THERMODYNAMIC EQUATIONS 


From the two laws of thermodynamics, and the fun- 
mental relations between the heat capacities already 
established in Chapter I, a great variety of general 
formule may be derived. We shall, however, content 
ourselves at present with the derivation of the most 
important only, and others will be developed as they 
are needed, in the discussion of the particular cases 
of gases, vapors, etc. 

Maxwell’s Relations.—There are four important 
relations between the various differential coefficients of 
the variables p, v, T, and S, called the four relations of 
Maxwell. These are readily derived from the thermo- 
dynamic potentials as follows. 

Maxwell’s First Relation—By equation (27), for 
reversible processes 

dUordFsy =TdS—pdv 


but d U is an exact differential, and, applying the usual 
criterion of such functions to the right-hand member, we 


have a 5 
ee ee ne. 


which is known as Maxwell’s first relation. This equation 


can be transformed by writing = dS and, taking 


the unit mass, we have 
63 
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ee 
n--T() we G8) 


A special case of interest arises during an adiabatic 


change, or when dQ =o. By equation (4) cdT + 


d 
Edd -=10; o( or) = — +. Combining with (36) it 


becomes 


bea. ile, eer 


Maxwell’s Second Relation is obtained from equa- 
tion (29) dFs, = Td S + V d p which, by the principle 
of exact differentials, gives 


Eels Oe 


This is Maxwell’s second relation and may be trans- 
formed as in the previous case to 


dT a ae dp 
Gale a is oa Naa (39) 
During an adiabatic change, by equation (3), Cd T + 


d (G 
hd p=o, or(52) Seto combining this with (39) 
q 


aT 
[»=-=5] at ee ee tO) 


Maxwell’s Third Relation follows in the same manner 
from (28),d Fry= — SdT — pd V, giving 


(57),= (34), . s, Cgtiartame OE) 


gives: 
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which may be transformed, taking unit mass, to 


(4) =r (<4), ort = T(54) 5 M42) 


In this latter form, Maxwell’s third relation is usually 
called the equation of Clapeyron, and is of great value 
in many applications of thermodynamics where a body 
is undergoing a change of state, like melting ice, or 
boiling water, when the so-called “latent heat” is added 
at constant temperature, the body in general undergoing 


d 
a change in volume expressed by($S) . It should be 
ii 


carefully noted that / is not the latent heat as usually 
defined; ‘‘L,” the ordinary latent heat, is the quantity 
necessary to completely transform from one state to 
another the unit mass at constant temperature, while / 
is the heat per unit change in specific volume; therefore 
1dv =dL and the equation of Clapeyron may take the 
form 


ib = t(4)(o,-» Pre, 


where v, and v are the specific volumes berate and after 
the change of state. 

Maxwell’s Fourth Relation follows from equation 
(30), or dF7, = Vd p — SAT, giving 


dS dV 
Gan = -(FF) ee Aa) 
which is the fourth relation, and is readily transformed 
as in the preceding cases to 


(OE = r($) aes Nore (45) 
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Another form of this fourth relation may be obtained by 


LV 
substituting a, = “(4 a giving 


Gay. hoe AG) 


This means that if a body expands when heated under 
constant pressure, that is, if a, is positive, then 7 is 
negative, or heat must be withdrawn with increasing 
pressure, in order to maintain the temperature constant. 

On the other hand, if a, is negative, heat must be 
added to keep T constant. Joule showed that this 
prediction was verified in the case of water at tempera- 
tures above and below 4° C. Compression above 4° C. 
causes a rise of temperature, while below 4°, it causes a 
fall. 

Relations Between the Specific Heats.—By applying 
the two laws of thermodynamics to the general expres- 
sions that define the heat capacities, we may obtain 
various useful relations between these quantities. 

In te I, we proved in equation (7) that 

bp 
C—¢= =f] 57 
this value of / in equation (3) we obtain 


6 
orh = — (C —c)<—. Substituting 


dq =CdT~(C-0 p54 p, ea 


but by our fundamental hypothesis (1), we know that 
TEP, ): 


0 


gal 
ener ial ad R 
y+ wae 


substituting this in (2) ree we have 
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Om & oie 
aq =C(5— ie es” p)- C= 05542 
which reduces to 
oT ork 
tem gl ta a5 OE Sarees (47) 


If we subtract » dv from both sides of the equation, 
remembering that dg — p dv = du, we obtain 


oe apa? - @) 


which, in consequence the first law of thermodynamics, 
is an exact differential. Another exact differential can 
be obtained from (47) by dividing through by 7, giving 

ieee s)dotazsdP. Gi 
which, in consequence of the second law, is an exact 
differential also. Operating on (i) and (diz), according 
to the usual method with exact differentials, we obtain 


6C 6T cot - COT alg ey 
Spey  6pet  uanep. “SOT 6 


du =( =) wines 


and 
6G 6 CAs EOE (Gs ayeaal Re 
= as 5 Ste . =< 
T d6psév LE OP OD T Opov (v) 
Nie WIE Be OPIE 
Tsvep TOP 02 T dpov 
which reduces to 
Oa gt Nennn (Oo) cae dake Co 6 oT 


bp dv ig? Op Ov ie dv 6p | spall 


Combining equations (zv) and (vi), gives us 


Cao dor 
iio sak ren a@ars 
Ov Op 
C-—c= Taner ott Rio hare (48) 
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An interesting consequence of this equation occurs 
when a body passes through a point of maximum density 


Ov 
whilt the temperature is varied. In this case T= ° 


and C — ¢ = 0, or the specific heats become equal at 
this point. 
If this expression for C — c is divided by equation (7), 


we find # = — Tr which is Maxwell’s fourth relation, 


and, dividing it by equation (10), we recover Maxwell’s 


third relation, or / = T cf Hence it would have been 
possible to derive (48) directly from Maxwell’s relations 
and the heat capacity equations. The longer method 
has been used as it illustrates a very useful mode of 
procedure in obtaining thermodynamic equations. 
Two more SEO similar to (48) may be obtained in 
like manner. By equation (3) we have dg =C dT + 
h dp, which is converted into an exact differential by 
subtracting p dv, or du=CdT+hdp—p dy, 
but pdv =d(pv) —vdp,hencedu+d(pv)=CdT 
+ (h+v)dp, which, being the sum of two exact 
differentials, is exact also; therefore, operating as usual, 


dC oh Ov : 
Pima a ee ee: 
OV 
but b A= ee Ny or 
y (45) Cok 
Ooh Ov O07 ”v x 
VimiEr Wim ono 


; Oh 
substituting this value of aT in (2), we obtain 


Li 


Say tee Whee Mn. (49) 
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Proceeding in exactly the same manner with equation 
(4), we find 


a ae (50) 


As in the case of (48), equations (49) and (50) might 
have been obtained directly from Maxwell’s relations. 
Thus (50) may be derived by differentiating (42), or 
1=T ae with respect to the temperature, and substi- 
tuting in (24), ignoring J; while (49) is similarly de- 
rived from equations (45) and (25). 

General Expressions for the Specific Heats.—In the 
first chapter we obtained several expressions for the 
specific heat of a body that,were independent of any 
hypothesis as to the nature and behavior of heat. We 
may now, however, by introducing Maxwell’s relations, 
which depend upon the first and second laws, derive 
other expressions of more practical value. 

By combining equation (4), and the equation of 
Clapeyron (42), and dividing through by d T, we obtain, 
for unit mass, 


aq dp 

o =c+7(54) $5 dps hee(eD) 
and a combination of equations (3) and (45) gives 

dg dv\ dp 

heac- ile oe... (52) 


While an expression involving both C and ¢ is obtained 
from (47) by dividing by d T giving 


dg _ (am) dv | () dp 


Mien Ado) tt © Nae (s3) 
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Equations Involving Thermodynamic Potential.—It 
was first pointed out by M. F. Massieu (1869-1876) 
that any coefficient determining the nature of a body 
such as h, 1, C, c, etc., can be expressed as a function of 
any one of the potentials we have defined. Therefore, if 
we know any potential function of a body, we are able to 
determine all its characteristics. It is, then, most 1m- 
portant, not only to be able to determine these poten- 
tials, but also to deduce the relations that exist between 
them, and the various coefficients. 

Moreover, the independent variables may be expressed 
as functions of the partial derivatives of the potential 
functions. These latter relations are almost self-evident; 
thus we obtain directly from the defining equation of 
U in reversible processes, or dU = TdS—pdV, 


(oer aa eee) 


and 
dU 
ale po 8 Ger eee SS) 
dU 
Equation (54) may be written (ay = 1, by setting 


d 
C= In this form it shows that when the volume 


is constant, the intrinsic energy varies directly with the 
heat received, or 


CUO ee ace MR 


Equation (55) shows that during an adiabatic expansion, 
the intrinsic energy decreases at the expense of the 
pressure. In deducing similar relations with the other 
potentials, we shall write for simplicity F = Fy, and 
F’ = Fr,. 
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Taking the defining equation of F, (28), or dF = — 
SdT — pd VJ, it follows that 


(Fp) = —Sand(p)_=-% . Gn) 


From (29), dF;,=T dS+V dp, two similar rela- 
tions are obtained, or: 


d Fs d Fs. 
a and ( ) = Tess) 
and from (30), ord F’ = V dp — S dT, we have 


Als — S§, and i Vo 456) 


Also since F = U — TS, by substituting for S from 
equation (57) 


u=F-T (45) Sao hey en 60) 


which shows the possibility of finding inter-relations 
between the various potentials and their derivatives. 

A relation similar to (60), but between U and F’, can 
be obtained from the defining equation of F’, (30); 
substituting for S and V their values as found in equation 
(59), we obtain 


Dae tae) p (F), . (6x) 


We are now able to determine the specific heats and other 


d 
characteristic coefficients. Since by definition c= (4) 


and dg =T ds, we have (<4) - r (5). . Now 


differentiate S in equation (57) with respect to T, keeping 
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ds 
v constant, and substitute for G 5 mL its value just ob- 


tained, and we have for unit mass 


(ee er Oe 


where f indicates the value of F for unit mass. To find 
C in terms of f, take equation (48); but it was shown 


on page 13 that 
dT\ (dp dp 
Cae at ea 
therefore (48) may be transformed to 


Gare -r($2) /(4)_ 


d 
re a (ae 


> oN ae ) 
Cio= te), (sa) : (62’) 
or substituting the value of c already found, we have 


ere ara) taal (oe 


J may also be expressed in terms of f, for, by definition, 


d 
l= (=) hence by aid of (57), we obtain 


1=(3) <TH -Topy 
Similarly h = (<2 ale but by equation (13), 2 = ite al ; 


hence, making use of the value of /, in equation (64), 


b= Trae (Te), + 8 
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The thermo-elastic coefficients can also be expressed in 


d 
terms of f as follows: By definition a,= eee 


p\dT 
hence, using the value of / in equation (57), we have 
Gees eos (07 
- (aoa od oa eee HGS) 


Similarly the isothermal modulus of. elasticity E; = — 


d 
v @2) by definition; but differentiating (57) with re-. 
dv Ts 


f ig d 
spect to v, keeping T constant, gives ( 7 z) ee ( <5) 
a ap 
and, substituting this in the defining equation for Er, 
gives us 


ky = 054) Pipes hak (67) 


E 
Also by equation (17), a, Sat hence, combining 
equations (66) and (67), and remembering that p = = 
(e=) we obtain 
adV/r’ 
ef (df WAEE I 
Ge 


= oy - 
6v6T \dv dv r(e2) 
dv 7B 

which reduces to 


nA ee Gn hd 
Meee a 1 (08) 


ap 


All these quantities can be expressed in terms of f” with 
equal ease, but the results will here be stated without 
proof. 


(69) 


c= (5h), 


aT’ 
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Ce Ae (aol: 


bee dp 
eiee! 
eee ikry 

- oe i JA(EF 

be emer eo ce). 


ie) 
PT 6PsT Ndpl 


Er = -(35) “(), 


(70) 
(71) 
(72) 
(73) 
(74) 


(75) 


CHAPTER V 


PERFECT GASES 


Joule’s Law.—We have so far assumed that the 
intrinsic energy, U,.depended upon both the temper- 
ature and the internal molecular forces that vary 
with the state of a body, its volume, pressure, etc. If, 
however, the molecules are regarded as being so far 
apart that the influence they exert upon each other is 
negligibly small, their internal energy can be a function 
of the temperature only, ‘This, of course, assumes that 
other forms of energy, such as chemical, do not enter 
into the thermodynamic discussion. We may, then, 
regard d U as having the form K d 7, where K depends 
only upon the temperature. Such hypothetical bodies 
are known as “perfect gases,” and though no such gas 
exists, it is well known that all real gases at temperatures 
far removed from their critical points, such as hydrogen, 
helium, etc., at ordinary temperatures and pressures 
approximate very closely to the behavior of an ideal or 
perfect gas. 

Making use of the fundamental postulate, dU = 
K dT, equation (27) becomes, for unit mass,dg = p dv 


+ KdT, hence at constant volume, K = (54) head Maik 
v 
derivative we have already called the specific heat 
at constant volume, c, which is thus shown to be a 
function of Tonly. Hence it follows that for unit mass 
of perfect gases, 
Ws; 
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w= ed Lo yu. = een) 
and 
dg = pid ved. 70 


But by equation (4), dg =¢ dT +1 dv; comparing 
this with (77) it is evident that in the case of perfect 
gases 1 = p, since they are coefficients of the same 
differential in similar equations. 

Substituting this value of / in the equation of Clapey- 
ron (42), we obtain its equivalent for ideal gases, or 


dp 
lL=p= eo a ieee MAM (78) 
dT 
This may be written es == | , which on integration 


becomes log p = log T + constant, or in other words, 
p « T, when we assume that at the absolute zero a gas 
would exert no pressure, thus reducing the constant to o. 
But this is the familiar law that at constant volume the 
pressure varies as the temperature, and is thus shown 
to depend upon our original assumption. 

This postulate may be stated in another form, in 
which it is known as Joule’s jaw, stating that all the work 
done in compressing a gas at constant temperature is con- 
verted into heat; or, conversely, that the work done by a 
gas expanding at constant temperature is all at the 
expense of the heat supplied by the system. It is 
evident that this is equivalent to saying that the intrinsic 
energy cannot vary either with the pressure or volume 
and so absorb heat or supply energy. 

Boyle’s Law.—The second fundamental postulate 
of perfect gases is Boyle’s law, or [Pv = constant]r. 
If this is combined with the statement that [p « 7},, 
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which has just been shown to be a consequence of Joule’s 
law, we find that pv & TJ, from which may be derived 
the law of Charles, or [vy « T],. We may now make 
use of the familiar equation of perfect gases 


1 aoe. alan an any bes Wel Ou 0), 


which combines, in one expression, the two most impor- 
tant laws of perfect gases. 

Importance of Perfect Gases.—The discussion of the 
properties of these imaginary bodies is of great value 
in the practical application of thermodynamics, for air 
and many other gases are sufficiently nearly “perfect” 
to-justify our treating them as such, except in accurate 
observations and under high pressures, when the devia- 
tion may become very pronounced. Moreover, the 
equations relating to perfect gases are so much simpler 
and more easily derived than those of real gases, that 
it is well to develop them first, regarding them as limiting 
cases toward which real gases tend as they are removed 
from their critical temperatures; and then we may 
proceed, with their aid, to discuss the more difficult case 
of the real gases. 

Meaning of the Constant R.—In making use of the 
equation pv = RT, it is well to understand the exact 
significance of the constant of proportionality Rk. If 
p expresses the pressure in kg. per sq. metre, and 
v is the volume of one kg. in cu. metres, then R has a 
definite value, but different for each gas. If it is known 
for one gas, it is readily found for all others by comparing 
their specific volumes at the same temperature and 
pressure, or 
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But if, instead, v is taken as the volume occupied by a 
gramme-molecule of the gas, then, by Avogadro’s prin- 
ciple, this volume will be the same for all gases at the 
same temperature and pressure, and R then becomes a 


universal constant for all gases, whose numerical value 
will depend only on the units chosen to express the 
three variables involved in the law. In what follows, 
unless otherwise stated, v will continue to stand for the 
specific volume, and R will, therefore, have a different 
value for each gas. 

Difference of the Specific Heats.—By equation (48) we 


6v 6 : 
have C—c=T—~ ee now from the partial differentia- 


aoa 

: OU 6p R 
tion of (79), pv = RT, we obtain 7, a and re oe 
substituting these values in (48), it becomes 
= (=) aE ree Sa 
p Mp ek oe 


v 
The equation C — c = R, if we introduce the mechanical 


Ca5 aa R 


equivalent of heat at this point, and set A = = becomes 
C2 iG RAL SAME ee Er eno) 


It shows that C — cis a constant for each gas, and since 
c can bea function of T only, the same must be true of C, 
while a knowledge of R and either of the specific heats 
enables us to determine the other. It does not follow, 
however, from the above proof, that C and ¢ are individ- 
ually independent of the temperature at which they are 
measured, but this is found by experiment to be very 
nearly the case for such gases as air, hydrogen, etc.; and 
we shall, therefore, add this third postulate concerning 
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perfect gases: that the specific heats are constants inde- 
pendent of the temperature. ‘This is really Clausius’ law, 
which states that the specific heat of a perfect gas at 
constant volume is independent of the temperature. 
From this it follows that C is constant, too, since C — ¢ 
has already been shown to be independent of the tem- 
perature. - 

Summary of Postulates.—We have now seen that the 
the two fundamental assumptions with regard to perfect 
gases, or the laws of Joule and Boyle, give us, when 
combined, the familiar gas equation and all the ordinary 
properties of perfect gases. We further added Clausius’ 
law which is not always included in the definition of a 
perfect gas, but which is really necessary in many cal- 
culations where we are forced to assume the specific 
heats constant. All three laws, while in a sense arbitrary, 
are justified by the tendency of gases toward approximate 
harmony with them, as they recede from their critical 
temperatures; and also by considerations based on the 
kinetic theory of gases, which would lead us to expect 
such laws in ideal bodies free from intermolecular forces 
or collisions. 

Determination of the Capacities.—7, \ and .—These 
quantities are readily found for the case of perfect gases 
by using equations (11), (12), and (13), in which each 
depends on a partial derivative and a Hee capacity 

pes 


already determined. Thus, by (11), 1 = but a 
op 
ae er ie: ; SS ea 
partial differentiation of (79), gives Se hence we 


obtain 


GU Cole 
(hae Te ae : ° . . (81) 
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6T 
ciniariy from (2 ore cae nd = which fol- 
lows by partial differentiation of (79), we ae 
Cpr, 
i age ene Gh, gia tet MSZ) 
Using (13), h = 755 ana $ RY we find h 
sing (13),4 = ~ an Se ae eR = 
HEI 
P? but / = p for perfect gases, hence 
Ls 
Be 0 as pam 
(83) 


Determination of U, S, F and F’.—These functions are 
found as follows: Since d U is an exact differential, it 
is easy to integrate it between any assigned limits. 
Taking U, as the potential of the gas at some arbitrarily 
chosen lower limit of temperature, and integrating 


fau- fear, we have for unit mass 
We UCL Mee, ns ee) 


ee : dq C dv 
Dividing (77) by T it becomes =ds= pet + PF 


which is an exact differential. Integrating between T 
and 7, we obtain 


df 9 
5 = s,+ clog 7 + Rlog— Pas te Sc) 


where s, is the entropy at the arbitrarily chosen tem- 
perature T, and corresponding volume v,. To obtain 
F, take dF =dU —d/(TS), or, for unit volume, 
dt=du—Tds—s,dT. Integrating, and -substi- 
tuting for wu — u, from (84) and s — s, from (85), 


f—f=uc(T—T,)-— T clog + —TR log— —s,(T—T,) 
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or 


aces rT) T clog T R log — (86) 


Similarly d F’= d(U —T S + pV), or for unit mass 
df=d(u-—Ts+ 2), this may be integrated in the 
same manner, and becomes f’= f’,+c¢(T-— T,) 


fe 
= s, (T—f,)—cT log = —RT log = eee 
ORIG a ee 
But C —¢c = R and 9 = oe hence, substituting these 
values,the above expression becomes f’ =/’, + RT log fe 
T oO 
cT log 7 +(C —s,)(T- f DbY ar, Meare neds Nase HY aot) 


(NoTtE: We might, with equal ease, have determined 
F or F’ before the heat capacities, and then have found 
h,l,C,etc., in terms of the potentials by equations (62) 
to (75). This method has many advantages, but the 
older way seems clearer and more convincing to the 
beginner in thermodynamics.) 

Thermoelastic Coefficients.—These quantities, in the 
case of perfect gases, are obtained from the complete 


differential of (79), or pdv +vdp = RdT, dividing 
dv dT dp 


he = RT, we Paver aoe ree , but by equation 


(14) a = —yrdpt+a,dT. From a comparison of 


ies ? I ; I 
these equations, it is evident that a,= sera Y= = 


p 


Er 
= —=—,and a, which is equal to a, Pp? , reduces to a, = - like 
Ap: 
We thus find that the two ‘‘coefficients of dilatation” 
6 
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are each equal to the reciprocal of the temperature, while 
the modulus of elasticity at constant temperature is 
equal to the pressure, which is a well-known property of 
perfect gases. 

Determination of Q During a Transformation.— 
Another important quantity is the amount of heat 
involved in any transformation of a perfect gas, ex- 
pressed in terms of fp, v, and 7. By equation (4), 


dqg=cdT+1 dz, and since for perfect gases, / = p, 


Vise be T 
we may substitute 1 = p = —~ = Ca Dies 


i 
me dqg=cdT+(C-9T—. A(88) 
and since h = — vy, we derive in an exactly similar 
manner, 
5 dp 
OOH OE) Ey, ee So) 


Equations (88) and (89) are useful in calculating heat 
added at constant pressure or at constant volume. 

Further if equation (77) is written in the form dg = 
cadT + Adv, it shows clearly that, in general, when 
we heat a perfect gas, a portion of the heat goes to 
raising the temperature, and the rest is consumed in 
doing external work. But if the heat is added isother- 
mally, ordg = A dw, it is all converted into work, which 
is Joule’s law, as has already been stated. If the gas ex- 
pands adiabatically dg =o andc dT = —A dw, or 
integrating between T, and T,, ¢ (7; — T2)= m4 —- %= — 
A w, hence in this case it is clear that the work is done 
at the expense of the intrinsic energy of the gas. 

Adiabatic Transformations.—The special case of an 
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adiabatic can be examined in more detail by aid of the 
general equation (2), or 


dg=rdv+ndp 


ai 
Substituting (81), 7 = a and (82), \= 


we obtain, for perfect gases: 


Ci.de--cldp 
dq = woe a eee STELCo! 
which is readily converted into an exact differential by 
dividing by 7, giving 


ou ek ; Ca d 
If the change is adiabatic, ds = o and a =— 7 
Since C and ¢ are constant for perfect gases, their ratio 
is also constant. This ratio which occurs constantly 
in dealing with gases will hereafter be designated by the 


be C 
letter x, which is equal to a and has a certain fixed 


value for each gas that is regarded as “‘perfect.” 
Dividing the last equation by ¢ it may be writ- 
ay sd ; : : : : 
ten om ss ae o, on integrating, this exact differential 


p 


becomes « logv + log p = constant, which is readily 
transformed to 
po = COMSLANU, OF ie a as) AOD) 


which is the equation of the adiabatic curves of a perfect 
gas on the pressure-volume diagram. The numerical 
value of «is 1.41 for air and most other diatomic gases or 
mixtures of such gases. Monatomic gases have a higher 
value, or about 1.67, while for such gases as Cl,, Br. and 
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I,, which are partly dissociated at ordinary temperatures, 
the value of x is about 1.30. 

The constant of integration in equation (91) is readily 
found if the value of » is known for any arbitrarily chosen 
temperature. Suppose this temperature is o° C., then 


we have ~,v,= RT,, raising to the xth power it be- 
K €é °) : p K (R Te 
COMES U,.= (=—-— 5 OF P5050 = 
Po Po 
adiabatic transformation, pv" = p, v," 
La (R DOs 


p Hemerne ys 
2) 


which is the equation sought, in terms of known quanti- 
ties. 

Isothermal Transformations.—The case of isothermals 
is even simpler. Since pv = RT, if T is constant pv 
is constant, which shows that an isothermal plotted on 
the pv diagram is an equilateral hyperbola, and this 
curve is the graphic expression of Boyle’s law. 

External Work During an Adiabatic Expansion.— 
We have already seen that during an adiabatic change 


But during an 


pv (92) 


U,— U,= — AW, where A = = or, for unit mass 


and hydrostatic pressure 

Aw= Ap Gji—%) =c¢T,— Fp. (93) 
This may be expressed in terms of «x by virtue of the 
relation C —c¢ = RA; dividing by c we obtain — = 
RA RA 


——.Ofeke— f=" ——. OF 
C C 


CSS ee ee) 
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hence 
R oS L) 


Keel 


w= (95) 


If we substitute pv =R T, (95) becomes w = 
Pi %1 — Prd 
es Oe 
pansion, and remembering that p, 7,;“=. 2", we obtain 


» - Bar) 


Kew 


‘ Vo 5 
; and further, setting = =r, the ratio of ex- 
if 


(95’) 


Change of Temperature During an Adiabatic Expan- 
sion.—It is frequently desirable to determine the change 
of temperature of a perfect gas for a given ratio between 
the final and initial volumes, during an adiabatic ex- 
pansion. We have already seen (on page 82) that 
cadT = — A dw for an adiabatic change, orcd T = — 


d 
A pdz,and dividing by pv = RT, we have A — == 


dT : ; : 
ao which becomes, on integration: 
i i 


log & = ri log (F) a = : lox (7), which is readily 


transformed to 
Te E\ 
jae (<) Wii Seen OO) 


v : ‘ 
where 7 = ne or the ratio of expansion. 
1 


The graphic significance of this equation is that any 
adiabatic, intersecting two given isothermals, cuts them 
at two points the ratio of whose volumes is constant. 
Or, in other words, any adiabatic expansion between 
the same two temperatures, involves the same ratio of 
expansion. 
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External Work During an Isothermal Expansion.— 
The work done during an isothermal expansion has 
been shown to be given by dg = Adv, or, if the 


: : RE 
pressure is hydrostatic, dw = pdv, but p = rea hence 


dv ; : 
dw=RT a where J is constant. Integrating between 


the limits of the final and initial volumes it becomes: 


w= RT log 


Vo 
= RT logr 
Yy 


hence, during an isothermal expansion, 


gq=Aw=ART logy, or 
Wee Regen Se nee (OW 


External Work During any Closed Cycle.—If a body 
is carried through a closed reversible cycle the integral 
of d U taken over the cycle is zero, just as it is for d S, 
both being exact differentials. 

But for perfect gases and unit mass, du =cdT, 


ah cdT =o, around any closed path. Integrating 
equation (77) with this in mind, it becomes g = 
A if p dv, which shows that the external work done 


by a perfect gas carried through a closed cycle is at the 
expense of the heat Q, which must have been supplied 
to it from an external source. 

The Carnot Cycle Using a Perfect Gas.—This cycle, 
though difficult to approximate experimentally, is 
extremely simple from a theoretical standpoint, and will 
therefore be considered before the cycles found more 
often in practice. Since, as we have just seen, the work 
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done during any cycle is at the expense of the heat 
supplied from without, and since no heat enters the gas 
during the two adiabatic changes,—it follows that the 
work done must be equivalent to the difference between 
the heat absorbed during the isothermal expansion, and 


Adiabatic 


‘Adiabatic 


that rejected during the isothermal compression. We 

have shown that during an isothermal expansion 
v é 

g =A RT, log (=) (see p. 86) per unit mass of the 
1 

working substance, where 7, is the temperature of the 

body and v, and 9, its final and initial volumes respect- 

ively. Designating by v3 and % the initial and final 

volumes of the isothermal compression, and by 7; 

its temperature, the heat rejected to the refrigerator is 


g = ART, log “= But it has already been pointed 
4 


out that the ratio of volumes of any adiabatic intersect- 
ing two isothermals is a constant, hence, as will be 


4 : Vo V3 
evident from the diagram, ey kw therefore 
1 4 
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m1 —-@=Aw=ARI{T,—T,.)logr . (08) 


which gives the work per unit mass of the gas perform- 
ing a Carnot cycle. 

Cycle of Constant Pressures and Constant Volumes.— 
Another simple cycle of 
some practical interest is 
a rectangle on the pv 
diagram, as indicated in 
Fig. 16. As before, the 
total external work is 
equal to the difference 
between the heat received and that rejected during 


the cycle, or ue &Qo=A if dW. Take equation (88), 


Fic. 16. 


and eliminate T by the relation T = Pe , and we obtain: 


There are four steps to be considered. First, keeping p 
constant, the above equation becomes: 


C pa 
ht. 2 <!e (V4 —5) 


next, keeping v constant, 
C Up 


Q2,3 = R (Pa pr) 
third, keeping p constant, 
C 
93,4 = af (%— Vq) 
fourth, keeping v constant, 


44,51 > = (py- Pa) 
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Taking the sum of the steps, we obtain, 
GC C 
2 pac R Oa Pa) (v— Va) or R (v— Va) (p,— Pa) 


or, 
C=¢ 
Zq=—p-ApAv=A apa, 
which conclusion could readily have been predicted. 

The “ Stirling Cycle.”’—A less simple cycle, but one 
that has been approximated in practice in a certain 
type of hot-air engine, is bounded by lines of constant 
volume and constant temperature. Here again equation 

: : ee , 
(88) may be used if we substitute p = ere and multi- 
ply by A to reduce to heat units, giving dg =cdT+ 
d 
ahT 


ae the first isometric change, from A to B (see 
Fig. 17, p. 90), v is constant anddv = 0; 
hence : 


fa dap = e far, similarly 


[ e , because T = 0 


Viger re “ih Ie 
T, 
ani 


gee dnes = 


. hg =C =) 7, 72) logr 
—~ lqg=Aw=R Ty—T, logr 


which is the same expression as that derived in the case 
of Carnot’s cycle. This was to be expected, however, 
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from Carnot’s principle, by which all reversible engines 
working between the same temperature limits have the 
same efficiency, and if we assign the same value of 7 to 
the two cycles, the 
same quantity of heat 
will be absorbed, 
and consequently the 
same external work 
performed. 
Experimental De- 
termination of C.— 
The actual measure- 
ment of the specific 
heat of a gas, approx- 
imating at all closely 
to a perfect gas, is most difficult owing to the low density 
of such bodies at the temperatures and pressures at 
which they must necessarily be measured, in order that 
they may be sufficiently removed from the critical point. 
The specific heat at constant pressure is more readily 
measured than that at constant volume, and if C is 


C-—¢ C 


known, c may be found either from A = Tepes 


Fic. 17. 


provided & or x are known for the gas in question. 

The method used for finding C is to pass the gas from 
a receiver through a heating coil, and then into a calori- 
meter consisting of a “worm” immersed in water. The 
flow is made very slow, so that the pressure throughout 
the calorimeter is sensibly the same, and constant 
during therun. The specific heat is then calculated from 
the equation: MC ( T - aes) SC a) 


2 
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where M is the amount of gas that has passed through 
the calorimeter, 7 is its initial temperature, T, and 7, 
are the initial and final temperatures of the water, and 
M’ is the mass of the water and the “water equiva- 
lent” of the calorimeter. In this equation it is 
assumed that there is no loss of heat from the water, 
and that the temperature rises uniformly from start to 
finish. This will approximately be realized if T is much 
larger than both 7, and T;. The value of C for air is 
0.23. It is found to be practically independent of the 
temperature and pressure, thus agreeing with our 
assumption that at ordinary temperatures and pressures 
air behaves like a nearly perfect gas. 

Experimental Determination of x.—The ratio of the 
specific heats of a gas that is assumed to be perfect is 
best determined by measuring the velocity of sound 
through that gas. This velocity is shown to depend 
upon «x as follows: Newton proved that the velocity 
of a longitudinal wave through an elastic medium is 


given by u = au where wu is the velocity, E is the 


modulus of elasticity and p is the density of the medium. 
It was found that this equation gave satisfactory results 
for solids and liquids. In the case of gases, Newton 
modified it by substituting the pressure for #. This 
equality was derived on (p. 81), where it was found 
that for a perfect gas EH; = p; hence, in making this 
substitution, Newton assumed the temperature to be 
constant during the passage of the wave. Using the 


formula u = 2 gives a result that is more than 15 


per cent too low. The error is due to assuming the 
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temperature constant and using the isothermal modulus. 
Instead, the adiabatic modulus EF, should be employed, 
for the compressions and rarefactions do produce heat- 
ings and coolings which are, however, of such short du- 
ration that they may be considered as strictly adiabatic. 
But we have already proved, see (17’), that E,= « Er, 
therefore 


Ho= «ep oe wet OO) 

and the true expression for the velocity of sound in a 
gas is Bee 
=a| 82. 

U dl a ee (100) 


which gives the velocity approximately as determined 
by direct experiment. This is known as Laplace’s for- 
mula and it is applicable to all supposedly perfect gases; 
but Newton’s formula is used in the case of liquids and 
solids, because the compressions and expansions are too 
small to produce any appreciable change in temperature 
and the modulus of elasticity may be taken as H;. In 
fact no other modulus is ordinarily considered, and we 
write simply EZ. In actual experiment, it is usual to 
reduce the readings to o° C., by the modified form of 
Laplace’s equation, 


b= \ +26 + 0.003665 2) 


where p is the observed pressure and p, the density at 
o° C. of the gas in question. The apparatus used is 
some form of Kundt’s tube, as described in all elemen- 
tary treatises on sound. 

Method of Clément and Desormes.—A totally differ- 
ent and much less accurate method for determining x 
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was used by Clément and Desormes in 1819. It is 
interesting historically, however, and is a good illustra- 
tion of some of the principles of perfect gases. A large 
receiver R having an ample neck is fitted with a 
stopcock S,so that R may be easily and rapidly thrown 


Fic. 18. 


into free communication with the atmosphere. A side 
tube of small diameter connecting with R, as shown, is 
arranged to dip under the surface of some colored liquid 
whose density p is known, and is thus a manometer 
capable of indicating the pressure in R over a small 
range, less than the atmosphere. 

The receiver is to be partially exhausted until the 
liquid in the manometer rises to a height a,; then close 
S and allow sufficient time to establish equilibrium 
between the temperatures within and without the 
receiver. Now open S, allowing the liquid in the tube 
to sink to 0, and instantly close S again. If this process 
is sufficiently rapid, and if the receiver is large enough, 
we may assume that the compression caused by the in- 
rushing air was adiabatic, since there was no time for 
the heat generated to escape, and the air in the vessel 
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is thus warmer than the surrounding atmosphere. The 
increase in pressure is Ap, = a, pg. After the stop- 
cock is closed again a much slower change takes place. 
The air in R cools down to the temperature outside, and 
the manometer indicates a slow fall in pressure until it 
stands at a new level a, which indicates a pressure 
change Ap,=a,pg. This latter change is sensibly 
at constant volume, since the bore of the tube is small 
compared to R. During the first, or adiabatic change, 
dq = 0, hence, by equation (3), 


[ep=-—] 


During the second change, when v is constant, by equa- 


tion (7), 
pee a 


hence for the finite changes observed, we have 


G ; 
App=upg=— TAT, ee eee) 
and 
C-—c) AT. _ 
ye gC ey, 


But AT; = AT), since the vessel ultimately returns to 
its original temperature, therefore, dividing (2) by (dz), 
we obtain 


This method is open to serious experimental difficulties, 
- some of which are noted in Preston’s ‘“‘Theory of Heat” 
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(p. 291). But it has been repeated by numerous observers 
who have partially eliminated these errors. In the more 
recent attempts it has been found better to compress 
the air in R rather than to exhaust it (see Poynting,* p. 
292), and the values of x thus obtained agree excellently 
with those found from the velocity of sound. 

Rate of Flow of Gases Under Pressure.—An important 
application of the laws of perfect gases is the considera- 
tion of the flow of such gases through tubes under 


Vise JX 


Pin 


Fic. 19. 


pressure. Suppose the surface of a piston moving in 
the large cylinder as shown in Fig. 19, is advanced from 
A to A’ so as to displace a unit mass of the gas, and 
suppose a section of the gas in the tube advances, in 
consequence, from B to B’ with a velocity uv. Let 9, 
be the volume swept out by the piston (i.e., the specific 
volume of the gas in the cylinder), and let v, be the 
volume swept out by the advancing section in the tube, 
between B and B’. Let p, and p, be the pressures in 
the two volumes considered where p, > p, as long as 
the piston is moving. Further let 7, equal the temper- 
ature of the gas after undergoing compression and T, the 
temperature after expansion, or the temperature of the 
undisturbed gas. If the piston moves at a uniform 
rate, then p, is constant, and the mechanical work done 


* “A Text-Book of Physics, Heat’; Poynting and Thomson, pub- 
lished by Lippincott. 
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by the piston in sweeping out the volume we are consid- 
T; 
ering is equal to p,%4= rf ad T,.or p, % = R(T, — 7). 
T» 


But this work done on the gas in the cylinder 
results.in two effects in the gas in the tube. Owing to 
the small section of the tube, the unit mass of gas will 


: : u . 
acquire a kinetic energy equal to Ue an effect which 


was negligible in the slowly moving gas in the cylinder; 
moreover the gas in the tube expands back to its original 
pressure, and so loses temperature or intrinsic energy; 
hence the work done on the gas, p12: = R(T,— T:) = 


=u cJ(T,—T:). Substituting R = J (C —), this 
equation becomes 

oe RECT ie, oon) 
This expression, for the velocity, may ‘be transformed 
to depend upon the pressures, which are more easily 
measured than the temperatures. If the expansion is 


sufficiently rapid it may be regarded as adiabatic, hence 
we may use equation (96), or 


this is readily transformed to 


T, _ (hb: = 
ig = & : ° . : (102) 
by substituting = ie )« , which follows from equation 
2 1 


(91). Substituting (102) in (101), we obtain, 


is =\ 2C 7, uf Cee pe: (103) 
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in which the velocity is expressed in terms of the initial 
temperature, and the two pressures. 

Expansion Into a Vacuum.—lIf the gas expands into a 
perfect vacuum ~,=0.°. (103) reduces to 


UEP AO! Lge) eat, eh TOR) 


This gives the highest attainable velocity of a compressed 
gas at any given temperature 7;. In the case of ordinary 
atmospheric air under the usual conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure, this velocity is about 800 metres per 
second. It is interesting to note that this velocity de- 
pends upon the specific heat at constant pressure, rather 
than the specific heat at constant volume. Thus it is 
clear that the kinetic energy developed is at the expense 
of both the thermal and mechanical energy due to 
compression; for if it depended on ¢ it would be due 
to the thermal, or intrinsic energy only, as has already 
been explained; while a purely mechanical storing up 
of energy in the compressed gas would be at constant 
temperature and therefore proportional to R, or C — ¢. 

Height of the Atmosphere.—The height of the earth’s 
atmosphere can be roughly determined by means of 
the laws of perfect gases. Suppose the various hor- 
izontal strata of the atmosphere are in absolute thermal 
equilibrium, so that there is no flow of heat from one to 
the other; then T at any given height is constant, and 
since there is no transfer of heat, we may regard the 
state as adiabatic. 

Also suppose the acceleration due to gravity, g, 
constant and independent of the altitude. Let p = the 
density at any altitude, let / be the height, and p and v 
the pressure and specific volume, then 

i 
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-dp=pgdh=gu— 
hence =U Ope edhe FS ee 
but for perfect gases, 
Dao ep = Rh Od eS a?) 


and since this state is adiabatic, pv" = constant 
’. taking the total differential of this equation we have 


cpdv+vdp=o . . . + 
Eliminating p dv between (iz) and (iii), 
KIC ds 
ag PME seca 


which may be substituted in (2), giving 
on K 
B(kS 1) 


from which it is evident that the temperature diminishes 
as the altitude increases. Now substitute R = (C — c)J 


dh= 


Rudi de Pees a) 


4g 
and x = - and (7v) reduces to dh = — A Car, * Inte- 


grating between the limits o and H,and 7, and 0, we 
obtain 
7 
§ 


where H is the height of the adiabatic atmosphere and 
T, is the temperature at the surface of the earth. This 
could have been obtained directly from the equation 
of the expansion of a gas into a vacuum, for the kinetic 
energy of a gramme of air rushing into a vacuum at the 
surface of the earth is equal to the potential energy of 
the same mass at the top of the atmosphere, by the 


(105) 
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familiar principle of Torricelli. Hence sul = g H,-but 


us C T, by equation (104) .°. H = a5 as above. 


This value of H is about 27 kilometres and the tempera- 
ture gradient thus indicated is approximately 1° for 100 
metres, which is substantially true near the surface of 
the earth. 

Barometric Measurement of Altitudes.—The determi- 
nation of altitudes by means of the barometer is usually 
based on the assumption that the atmosphere is isother- 
mal, rather than adiabatic. Therefore, assuming T 
constant, the height of the so-called “homogeneous atmos- 


phere,’ H’, is constant, for by definition H’ = = but 
p 
Pp _ PY _ Por RT, 


constant. 
Se MS § & 

Substituting re for p gin the equation — dp = pgdh, 
we obtaind h = — H’ “E ; then integrating between o and 
h, and substituting a for H’ 

Res, p 
mit lope 2 6 
Bee (106) 


where p, and T, are the pressure and temperature at 
sea level. 

But it is also possible to calculate / on the assumption 
of an adiabatic atmosphere, as in the last paragraph. In 
this case pv“ = K; therefore eliminating v from — vd p = 
gdh, we obtain 

Ke dp 


g ste 
pe 


dh= 
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Integrating as before 


and substituting the value of K given in (92) 
a Slate p= ; 
eae) a ) : (106’) 
where /: may be computed if the pressure and temperature 
at sea level have been observed simultaneously with the 

pressure at h. 

This method of calculating / is much more accurate 
at great altitudes than the former, as may be seen by 
setting p =o in (106), which makes / infinite; while, 


if p = o in (106’), h becomes a oe ; but by (94) R= 


(«—1) 
m2 Ce hence, substituting for R, 
K 


=———*, which is the height of the adiabatic atmos- 


phere as proved in the preceding paragraph. 


CHAPTER VI 
REAL GASES 


In the last chapter we considered the behavior of 
bodies whose internal energy varied with the temperature 
only. This amounts to tacitly ignoring the intermolec- 
ular actions that may exist even in the case of the most 
neatly perfect gases. In the case of such gases as 
hydrogen and oxygen, however, such an assumption 
leads to no very serious error at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures, but if we examine the behavior of carbon 
dioxide, or any other gas whose critical temperature 
and pressure are not too far below the ordinary tem- 
perature and pressure of the atmosphere, or if we 
subject even hydrogen to a very low temperature and 
high pressure, the assumption that they behave as per- 
fect gases gives results very far removed from the ex- 
perimental facts, and we should be wholly wrong in 
treating them as the ideal bodies assumed in the last 
chapter. 

In such cases the deviations from the laws of Boyle, 
Charles, and Clausius are very marked, and we are forced 
at once to abandon the simpler relation pv = RT and 
look for an equivalent expression that may give a closer 
approximation to the actual facts as determined by 
experiment. Moreover, the specific heats may no longer 
be regarded as independent of the temperature, and 
new expressions for C and c, as well as for all the other 


thermal capacities, must be found. 
IOI 
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Possibility of Accurately Expressing the Laws of a 
Real Gas.—Various attempts have been made to express 
the relation between p, v and T in an equation that 
will hold under all possible conditions of a gas; but none 
have so far proved absolutely accurate, and it is probable 
that the relations involved are so complex that no per- 
fect solution will ever be achieved. In fact Kamerlingh 
Onnes, of Leyden, has practically admitted this by 
abandoning finite equations, and making use of an 
infinite series in negative powers of v in order to express 
the long-sought relation. 

But we shall here discuss two earlier partial solutions 
of the problem, whose comparative simplicity makes 
them available for numerical calculations, and they 
yield results that are remarkably accurate within certain 
ranges to which each equation seems peculiarly adapted. 

Practically all proposed solutions of this problem, till 
that of Onnes, have been of the general form 


(p+) (v—¢) =RT, 


where a certain function z is to be added to the pres- 
sure, and a certain other function ¢ must be subtracted 
from the volume. The function + may involve both 
volume and temperature, while ¢ is a function of the 
volume only. The various solutions, however, differ as 
to the exact nature of these functions. The addition to 
p is necessary because of the intermolecular attractions, 
and the diminution of v because of the effective reduction 
of the volume of the gas by the volume of the molecules 
themselves, thus involving collisions between them. 
Van der Waals’ Equation.—This solution is the most 
celebrated of any, and perhaps the simplest, although 
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it is not the most accurate. It has one great advantage 
over the others in that the meaning of the constants 
introduced is fairly apparent. Van der Waals assumed 
that: 


(6+4)@-0) =Rr. ev / Gory 


in which R has the same value as in the simpler equation 
for perfect gases, and a and 0 are constants dependent 
upon the nature of the gas. It will be noticed at once 
that the specific volume v has been reduced by a constant 
volume 6 which, as was said above, depends upon the 
volume of the molecules. In fact 0 is called the co- 
volume, and is the least possible space occupied by 
the molecules if they are crowded together. If the 
volume occupied by a gramme of the gas becomes equal 
to this co-volume, then v9 = 6 and JT =o. In other 
words, this crowding would only occur if the temperature 
were reduced to the absolute zero, and the agitation of 
the molecules ceased altogether. 

The quantity a/v? must obviously be in the nature of 
a pressure, or intensity of a force, and the constant a 
determines the amount of this force which varies in- 
versely as the square of the specific volume. The 
reason for this is apparent if we consider that the 
attraction between any two portions of a gas must vary 
as the number of particles in each, and therefore varies 
as the product of the two densities. But the density 
is constant throughout a small body of gas in equilibrium, 
hence the attraction must vary as the density squared, 
or inversely as the square of the specific volume. This 
quantity, a/v, obviously tends to diminish the pressure 
due to the bombardment of the molecules on the walls 
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of a containing vessel, hence it must be added to p 
in order to obtain the true internal pressure of the 
gas. Further it should be noticed that in the case 
of a very “‘light” gas like hydrogen, v is very large, and 
this correction is insignificant, but it increases in im- 
portance as v diminishes. 

Plotting Van der Waals’ Equation.—The graphic form 
and properties of Van der Waals’ equation may be 
investigated by a very simple analysis. If the equation 
is solved for p, it becomes 


R 
p= —-Gt+s. a ae eee LOS) 


Now set — a/v? = p, and RT/(v — 6) = p,. Then 
plot two isothermal curves for pi and /»2 using vol- 
umes as abscisse. A 
third curve whose or- 
dinates are the sum of 
the ordinates of the 
last two, or ~, + po, 
plotted as a function 
of v, expresses the rela- 
tion between p and v 
>= Sins aV ans ders sWaals’ 

equation, assuming the 
Py temperature constant. 
This is shown in Fig. 
20, where the dotted 
curve gives this rela- 
tion for an arbitrarily 
assumed value of T over a small range of volumes. The 
particular case represented applies to a very low tem- 


FIG. 20. 
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perature (i.e., far below the critical temperature of the 
gas). Here it will be seen that for rather large specific 
volumes the pressure becomes negative, which means 
that there exists a tension in the body. This apparently 
anomalous conclusion 
can be experimentally 
realized in the liquid 
state (and Van der 
Waals’ equation is in- 
tended to cover both 
the liquid and gaseous 
states at low tempera- 
tures). Prof. Bouty of 
the University of Paris, 
by carefully expelling 
all trace of air, has suc- 
ceeded in producing a 
tension of half an at- Gio 

mosphere in a column 

of water, and nearly one atmosphere in a column of 
mercury. At temperatures, however, not too far below © 
the critical, the curve obtained by plotting p,+ p, 
takes the familiar form shown in Fig. 21. 

Experimental Verification.—Experiment only partially 
justifies the peculiar form of Van der Waals’ curve at 
temperatures below the critical value. In ordinary 
observations the isothermal goes directly from p to gq, as 
indicated by the dotted line, and does not follow the 
curved path of the equation, thus producing two points 
of discontinuity. Now it is natural to regard discon- 
tinuity in curves that express some fundamental relation 
as more or less accidental, even if the accident almost 
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universally happens. In point of fact we may so regard 
the points p and g. It is evident that at the point p 
begins a sudden increase in volume while the pressure 
remains constant, which indicates the sudden vaporiza- 
tion that occurs when the pressure on a liquid is sufficient- 
ly reduced. This will continue at constant pressure 
until all the liquid is vaporized at g. From there on, 
the vapor continues to expand, as the pressure is further 
reduced, following a continuous curve. Now, if the 
pressure is Jowered over a liquid under certain very 
special conditions, we can carry the curve without 
discontinuity nearly to the point A. Similarly a vapor 
free from dust or other condensation nuclei may be 
supersaturated nearly up to the point B. If, however, 
we attempt to pass beyond A or B there will be an ex- 
plosive transformation involving either a sudden and 
complete vaporization, or an equally abrupt condensa- 
tion, because the portion of the curve between A and B 
is essentially unstable, representing as it does the 
anomalous condition of the volume and pressure increas- 
ing simultaneously. 

It may be that the substance really does follow the 
curved path, although the change is so rapid that it 
cannot be detected. Since condensation nuclei or dust 
particles may be regarded as accidents in a liquid or 
vapor, we are justified in considering a continuous curve 
like that of Van der Waals as an approximate representa- 
tion of the ideal transformation from liquid to vapor, or 
vice versa. 

Singular Points in the Curve.—In order to locate the 
points A and B, differentiate the original equation, 
solved for p, giving 
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dp 2a LOT: 
dv v (y—6)? 
setting this equal to zero to obtain a maximum or 
minimum, 
2a RT 
Regehr. (109) 


A solution of this equation would locate A and B on any 
isothermal. The points of discontinuity p and g may be 
found graphically as 
follows: It was proved 
on (p. 52) that the 
external work in- 
volved in carrying a 
body through an iso- 
thermal cycle is zero, 
iience,, ~ since “the 
shaded areas indicate 
work, and if we con- 
sider the isothermal 
cycle pAcBqc fp, it 
follows that the area (p’ p AcBqq'— p' pq) =0, 
since this is proportional to the work done during the 
cycle. Expanding this relation, we obtain, 


p pAcd+ccBad —p ped —ccaYgY =o. 
But p’ pAce —p peed =—pAc,andecBa_7 — 
¢ cag =+cBq ..cBq—pAc*=o, hence the 
areas of the two shaded loops are equal. Therefore, to 
find p and gq, lay off a horizontal line pq,so that the 
two intercepted areas are equal, and the intersection 
of this line with the curve determines p, g andc. 

Between A and B there is a point of inflection (not 
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necessarily at c) which is found by setting the second 
derivative d? p/d v? = o, which gives 
60d. DRE 
ane ae 
A solution of this equation would locate m (Fig. 21), 
which is supposed to be this singular point. 

Critical Point.—There is a certain isothermal, as 
indicated in Fig. 21, where the two loops vanish at C, 
thus indicating two equal real roots of equation (109). 
But equation (110), where d? p/dv? = 0, also applies 
at this point, and a combination of them both makes 
it possible to determine the values of the pressure, 
volume, and temperature at the critical point C. The 
solution for v then follows by eliminating R T between 
(109) and (110), and there results 


TOM cite, Seen EO) 


Vite De een a a CLO.) 
where », is the critical volume. 
Substituting this value of v in (109), gives: 
Sra 
2 a DR 
where 7’, is the temperature of the isothermal passing 
through C, or simply the critical temperature. Intro- 
ducing these values of the critical volume and critical 
temperature in the original equation of Van der Waals 
(107), it becomes 


(110’’) 


p= a Ben ee LP TOMe) 

where #, is the critical pressure. 
Comparison with Perfect Gases.—If we eliminate 
a and 6, by aid of these values of the critical volume, 
temperature, and pressure, Van der Waals’ equation 
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reduces to the very simple form 
PeVe= gk Lees eee (TET) 


Comparing this with pv = RT, it is evident that the 
critical volume is 34 of the value that would be called 
for, if pv = RT were true at the critical temperature; 
hence the critical density is 2.67 times larger than for a 
perfect gas. It is found that in case of such diatomic 
gases as VV, and O,, the ratio is 3.8, while in the case of 
more complex gases it is even higher; methane, for 
instance, having a density 3.85 times too great for a 
perfect gas, at its critical temperature. But in the case 
of the monatomic gases this ratio closely approximates 
the theoretical value, being, for instance, 2.71 in the 
case of argon. This would seem to indicate that assum- 
ing the co-volume 6 to be a constant is only admissible 
for monatomic gases. 

Law of Corresponding States.—We have just seen 
that Van der Waals’ equation may be expressed in terms 
of the critical values of the temperature, volume, and 
pressure of the gas considered, hence if we measure the 
three variables in terms of their critical values, we shall 
rid the equation of quantities that depend upon that 
particular gas, and so render it applicable to all gases. 


i iP 
Therefore let P = = 6é=-7 and V = s then p = atiete 
c fh? Ue 27 O° 


8a6 Py Pe ; 
= abi? andv = 3 V6. Substituting these values in 
Van der Waals’ equation, it reduces to the remarkable 
form 


(P+ 3)GV-1) =80 er (ria) 


This is a unique expression applicable to all gases, 
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though it involves different units of measure for each 
gas. Thus if a series of isothermals is plotted, as in 
Fig. 21, for a particular gas, using any scale for p and 
v, a similar series representing any other gas may be 
made exactly to coincide with the former set, by 
properly extending or reducing the p and vy scales. 
This is known as the theorem of “corresponding states,” 
because, according to the theorem, two gases, whose pv 
and J are numerically the same when measured in terms 
of the critical values of those quantities, are physically 
in an exactly equivalent condition. It should be ob- 
served, however, that this theorem can only be proved 
when there are not more than three constants in the 
defining equation. If there are four constants or 
more, it is obviously impossible to eliminate them all 
by choosing some particular scale for the three variables. 
We can, therefore, only regard this theorem as a very 
interesting property of a Van der Waals body, but not 
exactly in conformity with the facts, any more than Van 
der Waals’ equation exactly describes any real gas. 

Various Properties of a Van der Waals Body.— 
Equation (107) is readily solved for p, as in (108), 
but it is a cubic in v, having three roots, all of them real 
over a small range of pressure. Outside this range two 
‘re imaginary, which is evident from the form of the 
curve; hence many of the functions which are readily 
found for perfect gases can only be expressed symbol- 
ically for a Van der Waals body. 

If, however, we set v = { (p, T) as a symbolic solution 


; Ov ‘ rg 6v , 2 
of the equation, and ST =f",(p,T),, also ig sha fisela) 


we may still derive some very interesting relations. 
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In what follows we shall use the method, already 
suggested, of determining the potential and entropy 
first, and then deriving the heat capacities, by means 
of the relations established between the potentials and 
those capacities. 

Entropy.—Solving Van der Waals’ equation for p 
and differentiating with respect to T, keeping v constant, 


Scan & 
gives T aa = ——. But by equations (4) and (42) 


f v—b 
Date ae need (i) 
q=c¢ Sh ee ee 
Agfhieie 2 | 
substituting for —7 gives 
d 
iD SGA aie CnC) 
dq _cdT , Rdv Ar 
butds == = T aca 5 ai ee (iit) 


Integrating, we obtain the entropy measured from any 
arbitrary value s,, or 
T v—b 
$=5,+ clog + Rlog(=—) peters) 
Intrinsic Energy.—By definition d U =dQ- pdV, 
hence, making use of equation (zi) in the last paragraph, 
we have, for unit mass 
RTd 
du=cdT+ E 


v—b 


—pdv 


v.duacdT +(25 — p)ao 
RY ae Kd 


yv—b 9 


= od? +( 


=cdT+—d0 Pears 
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hence u = u, +c (T — T,) -(£) 


u=ute(T—T,) + ales Str TA) 
V Uo 
where w,, v, and JT, are the values at any arbitrarily 
chosen state. 

From equation (114) it is evident that when a Van 
der Waals body is heated its intrinsic energy increases 
from two sources, one being the rise of temperature 
and the other the change in volume. This latter effect 
is necessary from the properties we have supposed such 
bodies to possess, but it does not exist in the case of 
perfect gases, where temperature alone alters the in- 
trinsic energy. 

Potential, F.—Again, by definitiond F=d U—d (TS), 
or for unit mass df =du—TIds—s,dT. Using 
the values for ds and du above, we have 


TRdov- 
df =Gdv-= = oo OT 2g) 


integrating, 


J So eas, lie 


LG log —R 8 log(= a +a Gs =) (115) 


Thermal Capacities.—By equation (64) / = — : =e ; 
‘ Th a DOR 
but from (z) above we derive() re pan ea 
; TR a 
Be lemeteiay se rm ess TED) 


REAL GASES eh s 


ot ef df ‘ 
Similarly h = T Ne yO oo by equation (65), 


-(e +) 


| RT? 
CE) a 
Sale vy (v—b)? ) 
y—b\2a (v—b)?— RTv 
Le OLY eee 
VSS gli pep as 5 5 : (117) 


h= 


Difference of the Specific Heats.—By equation 
: Mi af af tet 
(G2) C6 = oe (Z ih substituting the 
values of the various partial differentials from Van der 
Waals’ equation, we obtain 


PP bee io eas Deas 
Soe in or a ee ra 
ae 2 43 
peo enee cts Se ar Cae 


2a(v—b)?—RTv 
If the entropy, temperature, and volume are given, ¢ 
can be calculated from (113), and C is then equal to: 
By eee 
2a(v—b)?—RTY 
and can always be found. Another expression for C 


follows from its definition C = (55 ; or Cc = (= a 


dT, dT 
Substituting the value of = , obtained from equation 
Pp 
(113), we find 
RT bv 1 AAG: we 


OLR ND nee ea or C=cdT+ 76,T)- 
8 
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C is thus shown to depend upon both T and #, as could 
be readily predicted. The specific heat at constant 
volume, however, - eee for a the perfectly 


GAN Fue ips eta peel 

general equation (50) ¢ =p 5 but aT ae for a 
& 

Van der Waals body at constant volume, . ° — = 0, 


ene d¢ A 
from which it follows that iar te which means that the 


specific heat at constant volume depends only on the 
temperature. 

Work Done During an Isothermal Expansion.—In 
general, when the pressure is normal and uniform, 


dw =p dv; substituting for p from equation (108), 
RT dv 


we have: dw = — a dyv+ neat Integrating be- 
tween v, and 2, gives 
ay %2 Ug 
= TAs + RT log (v — b), 


or 


=) + i190) 


Work Done During an Adiabatic Expansion.—Here 


w= — fa “w=Jc(Ty,—T.) — “ea (120) 
a 


as was found in equation (114). The term — ap- 
vy 


pears in both kinds of expansion (see 119 Rie and 
evidently represents the amount of energy that dis- 
appears in the work of separating the molecules against 
their mutual attraction. This item would, of course, 
be the same in the case of a Van der Waals body ex- 


w= lca *) + RT log (= 
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panding between the same volume limits, whether that 
expansion were isothermal or adiabatic. 

Work Done During a Carnot Cycle.—Since this cycle 
is made up of two isothermal events, and two adiabatic 
events, by applying equations (119) and (120) around 
a cycle defined by 7, and 7., and volumes 21, 2%, v3, v4, We 
have: 


Isothermal expansion w, ,=R T, log (2=3) me Gea 
1 


b Us ria V, 
5 ° ° V3 —V, 
Adiabatic expansion w, ,= ¢ (Ti— T2)— aaa) 
3 %2 
— as 
Isothermal compression w, ,=R T: slog (= en ) ete (*< =) 
4 %3 
Adiabatic compression w, ,= ¢ (T2— T1)—a (a=) 
Tae A 


Summing these up, we obtain: 


Bw = RT; log(2= =) +R T log(” zm (121) 


which is the actual work rie 
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Unfortunately careful measurements, in an attempt 
to establish the validity of Van der Waals’ equation, fail 
to justify it as completely as was hoped, and this is the 
case, no matter what values are taken for the constants. 
It appears that where this equation fails most signally 
is in assuming that the intermolecular attractions vary 
with the volume only, and are independent of the 
temperature. We have no reason for making such an 
assumption, although just how the temperature can 
affect such forces is far from obvious. 
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These considerations led Clausius to formulate an 
equation in which the discrepancy just mentioned was 
allowed for, and which results in a much closer approxi- 
mation to the actual behavior of gases, than does the 
equation of Van der Waals. Clausius statement is: 


(p+ z ro \(o—e) =RT. (122) 


This approximates to p (v — e) = RT, when ? is very 
large at ordinary temperatures, or when T is very high. 
On the other hand if the pressure is very small, the 
specific volume becomes enormous, and the equation 
practically reduces to pv = RT. Ordinarily, however, 


the: tet ToLBy plays an important réle, and denotes 


not only that the internal attraction between the mole- 
cules depends on a function of the specific volume, but 
also that it varies inversely as the temperature. This 
equation, like that of 
Van der Waals, is a 
cubic in v, and an an- 
alytic investigation of 
its properties shows that 
between certain values 
of p, there are three real 
roots, but outside those 
limits, two roots become 
imaginary. The plot of 
the equation on the pv 
diagram is similar to 
Van der Waals’ in general characteristics, and the 
same reasoning as to the area of the two loops is still 
applicable, so we may determine the points p and 


Fic. 23. 
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q by laying off a horizontal such that the areas p A m 
and m Bq are equal. Further A and B are located as 


before by the condition that ~ = o, and the point of 


: ; : te 
inflection m is located by the condition = = 0. Both 


these derivatives are readily obtained by solving (122), 
for p, which then becomes, 

yee D 

ae aa T (v+B)? ° . E (123) 
A combination of these two conditions determines, as 
before, the critical point, and we find the following 
critical values of v, p and T. 


Y= 3¢e€+2B aos (124) 
_ 8D . 

T,=4| ny es Aa (125) 
= te DR 

pa oe ar 26) 


The law of corresponding states does not apply exactly 
to a body defined by Clausius’ equation, because there 
are four constants instead of three, and by a transforma- 
tion to three new variables, it is only possible to eliminate 
three of the constants, so the resulting equation will 
still depend, to a certain extent, upon the nature of the 
particular gas considered. 

Determination of 1—Using the equation of Clapey- 
6 


a as applied to a Clausius body, we find 


R 1B) 
ae TY ie ea 
TR D 


cis v— a T(v+B)? 


ron,/ = T 
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TR 18) 
but since by 00) ar = TOEB ey write 
2D 
ace ecco) 


Determination of the Intrinsic Energy.—By equation 
(4), dg =cdT +1 dz, hence for “hydrostatic” pres- 
sure, we may write, iE © 


in ed a ees 


22D) 
OL dG Ue Fares i REE 
which gives on integration 
2D V,— V2 
Wy= U+ c(T,— T.)+ T, ( RoR eeE) B) (28) 


Here the third term is evidently due to the change in 
intrinsic energy caused by the change of volume (or A u 7) 
thus corresponding to the third term of equation (114); 
but, unlike (114), the temperature also appears in this 
term. The second term is clearly Aw, or the change 
of intrinsic energy at constant volume. Therefore, the 
whole equation might be written u— = Au = Au,+- Aur 
The two preceding cases show how we can derive 
various functions of a Clausius body. They are not 
quite so readily obtained as in the previous case, and, 
indeed, most of them can only be expressed symbolically. 
General Equation for Real Gases.—As has already 
been pointed out, the various equations for real gases 
take the form of, 
(p+7)(v—¢) =R T, where r=/(v, T) and ¢=f(v) (2) 
Since m is independent of the pressure, the equation 
may be solved for #, giving 


a te ee 
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and it is then possible to obtain an expression for the 
differential of intrinsic energy. 
Combining equation (4) with (42) we have 


d 
dg=caT+7() dy 
dp ore 
hencedu =cdT + r(4) dv—pdv. Substituting for 


d 
p and cf their values obtained from (zz) above, we have 


du=cdT+ndv-T(54) dy 


The last term is extremely small, for the influence of 
the temperature on intermolecular attractions is of far 
less importance than the influence of the volume. Hence 


du=cdT+n dz, nearly. 


With the aid of this equation we obtain an interesting 
inequality. Substituting this value for du, in dq = 
du+p dz, gives 

dg=pdv+cedT+ardyv . . (iit) 


but, in general, by (4) dg =1 dvu+cdT. Subtract- 
ing (ii) from (4) gives pdv = (J — 7) dv or p <1. 
We have seen that p = / in the case of perfect gases, and 
it is interesting to note that when the intrinsic energy 
does not all depend on the temperature, the heat capac- 
ity / is greater than the pressure. 

Cooling of Real Gases by Expansion.—A very im- 
portant property of gases, which depends upon their 
intermolecular forces, and is not attributable to such 
imaginary bodies as perfect gases, is the cooling, which 
all but hydrogen experience, when they expand without 
doing external work. 
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As has already been proved, there is always a cooling 
produced when a body expands adiabatically in the 
performance of external work, but when no external 
work is done, it does not necessarily follow that such a 
cooling must take place. For instance, if we consider 
a perfect gas, then dU = dQ — dW, or, for unit mass, 
cadT =dq-—dw; if the expansion is adiabatic, 
dg =o, hencec dT = du = — dw, showing that the 
work is done at the expense of intrinsic energy and so 
results in a lowering of the temperature of the gas. But 
if the expansion is such that no external work is done, 
then dw =o and c dT =o, which shows that T 
remains constant. This, of course, follows directly 
from the fundamental notion of perfect gases; 1.e., 
that their intrinsic energy depends only on the tempera- 
ture and, therefore, if there is no change in the former, 
the latter must be constant. 

But in the case of real gases the intrinsic energy de- 
pends, as we have seen, upon the distances between 
the particles that compose the gas, as well as upon the 
temperature, therefore during an expansion there might 
readily be a change in the relative proportions of these 
two energy components, and even in the case of an 
expansion where no external work is done there can 
occur a shift from the temperature kind to the inter- 
molecular kind, thus lowering the temperature without 
altering the total quantity of energy. This is what 
actually occurs in the expansion of real gases when they 
do not perform external work. The cooling, though 
small in most cases at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures, becomes increasingly pronounced as the gas 
approaches its critical temperature, and as it deviates 
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more and more from the condition that is described by 
the equation pv = RT. 

Experimental Verification.—The experimental realiza- 
tion of an expansion without the performance of external 
work is, at first sight, rather difficult. The ideal ex- 
periment would be to allow the gas to expand from a 
chamber of high pressure into one exhausted to a perfect 
vacuum; but this is clearly impossible, even if a perfect 
vacuum could be obtained, because, after the first 


ORD 


Fic. 24. 


minute portion of gas had passed through, the vacuum 
would be destroyed, and the pressure would, of course, 
increase until it was the same in both chambers. Such 
a device, however, really does fulfil the requirement 
that dw =o. For consider the arrangement indicated 
in Fig. 24. Let a perfect gas under pressure in A be 
allowed to expand into B, which has been previously 
exhausted. During the process of expansion work is 
done in the chamber B upon the gas collecting there, 
with a consequent rise of temperature. But this energy 
is supplied by the gas in A, which in consequence falls 
in temperature, since the process is practically adiabatic, 
as usually conducted. At the end of the expansion, 
certainly no external work has been done by the gas 
considered as a whole; but there has only been a slight 
shift of energy from one portion of the total quantity 
of gas to another, thus cooling the former and warming 
the latter. This difference of temperature will gradually 
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disappear, as thermal equilibrium is established, and 
if the final temperature of the apparatus were then the 
same as at first, the theory relative to perfect gases would 
be established; 7.e., that the temperature remains 
constant during an adiabatic expansion without the 
performance of work. 

Joule’s Experiment.—This experiment was actually 
performed by Joule in 1845. In his apparatus the two 
vessels were immersed in water contained in a double- 
walled tank so that any change in temperature of the 
gas would result in warming or cooling the water. But, 
after equilibrium had been established both in the gas 
and surrounding water, no such change was observed, 
even with a very delicate thermometer. He then 
repeated the experiment, having each vessel in a separate 
water bath, and in this way he was able to detect the 
temporary heating of one portion of the gas, and cor- 
responding cooling of the other; but, as these appeared 
to be equal, he concluded that no change of temperature 
of the total mass resulted, and that air behaved like an 
ideal gas. In the light of later observations it is easy 
to account for Joule’s failure to detect the cooling of 
a gas during unresisted expansion. With a comparative- 
ly small expansion ratio, the actual cooling would be 
small, and when we consider the minute heat capacity 
of the gas compared to that of the surrounding water, 
it is not surprising that the temperature of the latter 
was not appreciably lowered, in supplying heat to make 
up the slight deficit in the gas. 

Porous Plug Experiment.—In 1852 Lord Kelvin 
(then Sir William Thomson) and Joule tested this 
principle by another and much more delicate method, 
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and succeeded in detecting a change in temperature 
during unresisted expansion, due to a change in the 
distribution of the intrinsic energies of the gas. The 
experiment is a very celebrated one and is known as 
the Joule-Thomson porous plug experiment. It con- 
sists in forcing a gas slowly through a plug of some 
porous material into a receiver where the pressure is 
constant. Thermometers are placed on either side of 
the plug, and also at some distance from the plug on 
the low-pressure side to indicate the final temperature. 
In spite of the slowness with which a gas passes through 
such an obstacle, there will be eddies set up in it, which 
involve an increased kinetic energy. This means (if 
the process is strictly adiabatic) that there must be a 
fall in temperature, to supply the mechanical energy 
represented by the eddies, at the expense of the thermal 
energy of the gas itself. Such an effect would appear 
in an ideal gas just as much as in a real one, and has 
nothing to do with the phenomenon the experiment was 
designed to detect. At a point sufficiently far removed 
from the plug, however, we may consider that the 
eddies have subsided, and if the thermometer placed at 
a distance from the plug records a temperature different 
from that of the compressed gas, it would seem to be 
due to an effect which does not appear in perfect gases. 
It was assumed in the experiment that the whole 
process was adiabatic; that is, performed in vessels 
whose walls were strictly non-conducting. In such a 
case the total energy of the gas remains constant. It 
was further assumed that the heat lost on account of 
the eddies would be given back to it when the eddies had 
subsided a short distance from the plug, therefore the 
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only uncompensated change of temperature was the one 
sought. It should be remarked, however, that there is 
always a slight warming of the plug itself due to friction. 
This irreversible flow of energy will cause a corresponding 
cooling of the gas, unless the heat thus produced is re- 
stored to it by the slow process of conduction; but this 
error is extremely small if the flow is sufficiently slow, 
and may be neglected. 

Another experimental method consists in enclosing 
the low-pressure receiver in a calorimeter in such a way 
that the quantity of heat which must be supplied to 
maintain the temperature constant, after a known mass 
of gas has passed through the plug, can be accurately 
measured. 

Joule and Thomson examined a number of gases, and 
found a distinct cooling in all cases, except that of 
hydrogen. This gas behaves anomalously in its devia- 
tion from Boyle’s law, and its heating during unresisted 
expansion has not been fully explained. 

Temperature of Inversion.—The anomalous heating 
of hydrogen at ordinary temperatures, it should be 
remarked, is less and less pronounced as the temperature 
is lowered; at —8o0° C. it changes sign, and below this 
temperature behaves like other gases. On the other 
hand, with rising temperature, the other gases show 
a less and less pronounced cooling effect, and a reversal 
would probably take place so that they would heat 
during expansion, if the experiment could be performed 
at a sufficiently high temperature. Thus each gas has a 
temperature of inversion, as it is called, and apparently 
hydrogen only differs from the others in that its tem- 
perature of inversion is lower than that at which the 
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experiment is usually performed, while those of the other 
gases are much higher. 

Correction of the Constant Pressure Gas Thermom- 
eter.—The porous plug experiment is of the highest 
importance in its application to the determination of 
the corrections to be applied to the gas thermometer, in 
order that it may be used to read temperatures referred 
to any arbitrary zero, but in absolute degrees; and 
also in the determination of the temperature of melting 
ice in absolute degrees above the absolute zero. 

It has already been shown that a perfect gas, expand- 
ing without doing external work, will remain at constant 
temperature and therefore ~:7: = p.v2.. But when a 
real gas expands in this way, we can no longer write 
pit: = p2%; for although no external work has been 
done, there has been internal work in separating the 
molecules against their mutual attractions. This re- 
sults in lowering the temperature; or a certain amount 
of kinetic energy has been given up by the gas, to 
become potential energy in the increased separation 
of the molecules. This loss of kinetic energy can be 
measured, according to the kinetic theory of gases, by 
the difference between the energy per unit mass before 
expansion, and after; that is piv, — ~2%, which in 
general does not equal zero, and is usually positive. 
This is because pv is the work that would be required 
to force the unit mass into the receiver against the 
pressure p. Hence the work done during expansion, 
which is transformed into potential energy of the mole- 


cules,is dw = fi — pr», or dw = d (pv) 
The first law of thermodynamics, dq = du + dw, now 
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takes the particular form for this case of unresisted 
expansion 


dg=du dip), 2 Sea (20) 


where dq is an exact differential, being the sum of two 
exact differentials, and is identical with the thermody- 
namic potential dfs,. But, whatever the process, we 
can always write du =dq-— p dv for the change of 
intrinsic energy, since it depends only on the initial 
and final states; combining this with equation (3), we 
obtain du =CdT+hdp—pdv. Substituting for 
du in (129) there results, 


dgq=dfsy=CdT+hdp—pdv+d(pv) or 
dfs =CdT+(h+o0) dp Iso) 


which must be equal to zero if the gas neither receives 

nor loses heat. Or, what is the same thing, f 5, is con- 

stant in the porous plug experiment. By equation (45) 
dv 


h=- eae therefore (130) becomes C dT — T 


d 
= dp+vdp=o. Dividing by d pf, and writing 
als 


a ge d log T, we have 
% (d2) 
Glog t) = at ior aye ew MISE) 
ee 
v dp 


which is the correction equation for the constant pressure 

gas thermometer. 

(ar 
dp 

made in two ways, either by observing the fall of tem- 

perature during a strictly adiabatic expansion, or by 


The determination of the quantity may be 
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measuring the quantity of heat that must be supplied 
from a surrounding calorimeter to keep 7 constant. 
These methods are practically identical in result, for a 
small variation of the pressure; but the latter is to be 
recommended, as it is not subject to the errors that may 
arise In measuring the change of temperature directly, 
on account of the irreversible cooling, due to eddies, 
that has already been mentioned. 

Assuming that the latter method is adopted, we can 
calculate, from the quantity of heat supplied, the change 
of temperature that would result if the heat had not 


been added, and so obtain a series of values for ae for 


dp 


a small variation of p, and at various specific volumes; 


; at aie : 
and then determine the variation of =— as a function 


dp 


of v. This quantity is nearly constant within certain 


dT 
limits of the volume; and, in any case, C aD which is 


a measure of the “‘cooling effect” is small compared to 
v, so that an average value may be used (as was done 
by Kelvin) with Pee precision. 


The derivative iG should be expressed in terms of 
degrees on the scale of the gas thermometer that is 
under examination, and C must also be measured in 
terms of the same scale, and a value chosen that corre- 


sponds to the range of v and T that is actually used. 


dT 
Then taking the experimentally found value of C=— Te 


or the ‘cooling effect,’ which is regarded as constant 
over the range to be considered, we can integrate the 
equation between the chosen limits of temperature and 
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volume, thus obtaining an expression for the ratio of 
temperatures on the absolute scale, corresponding to 
a given volume ratio as measured by the gas thermom- 
eter. 


dT : 
Settings Cy Ti = X, and integrating between 7, and 
T2, the equation (131) becomes 
Tere v,+X 
[ tog in log aX Ret Te (132) 


If there is no cooling effect (i.e., if the gas is perfect) 
then X= O, oe the above equation reduces to the 


familiar [7-3 = 


Vs 

Equation (132) et be transformed to 
Les 

T,-T, it Uy — VU; 


In this form it is applicable to the determination of 
the absolute temperature of the freezing of water; for, 
let 7, be that temperature, and let 7, be the temper- 
ature of boiling water, while v, and v are the corre- 
sponding volumes as measured in the thermometer; since 
T, — T; = 100 on the absolute scale, it is evident that 
T, is determined. 

Correction of Constant Volume Gas Thermometer.— 
If the porous plug experiment is used as a basis for 
standardizing this thermometer, we start as in the 
previous case with the condition that fs, is constant, or 
df sp =du+d(pv) =o, but by equation (4) dg = 
cdi+l dv, and since du = dq — p do, we obtain, 
dfsp =cdT+ldv—pdv+d(pv) =o. Expand- 
ing d(pv), this becomes cdT+ldv+vudp=o. 
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Substituting p=7 (34) and dividing by dv_ gives 
(at dp dp di. dp 
oe gi wea aig ek log 7) 

v oe =o, hence 
dv dp 

(d log T),= eed ar dT Be Or) 
"dev “do 


This equation is very similar to (131), with # in place of 
; : ; d 
v, but there is one important difference, where — v “e 


appears instead of + , as we should expect. This 
term, indeed, is equal to + p, for a perfect gas at con- 
stant JT; but its actual determination for a real gas is 
difficult, and makes the correction of the constant vol- 
ume thermometer in this way inadvisable. 

A better way to obtain the correction of the constant 
volume thermometer would be to use the original ex- - 
periment of Joule, in which the gas is allowed to rush 
into a vacuum. In this case, if the process is adiabatic, 
dw and dq are both zero, therefore du = 0, also, and 
the fundamental condition is du =dq—pdv=o, 
instead of dfs, = 0, as in the porous plug experiment. 
Substituting for dg from equation (4), we have du = 


d 
cdT+(— p)dv=o. But l= Tae) hence c d T 
d dT 
da th ar dv—pdv=o. Setting, as before, a ks 
d log T, dividing by dv, and transposing, this reduces to 
__ De 
(d log T),= what é \ ‘ (134) 
peta es 
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ik : : 
In this equation ¢ is to be found by direct observation 


of the cooling resulting from the expansion. Both ¢ 
and T must be known in terms of the gas thermometer 
scale; and, since the value of c depends upon 7, it 
should be accurately determined within the region of 
the temperatures to be measured. As in the case of the 
porous plug experiment, the cooling could be determined 
indirectly by measuring the quantity of heat required 
to maintain the gas at constant temperature, which 
would offer fewer experimental difficulties than the 
direct observation. 

Although Joule’s method is open to serious objections, 
as has been pointed out, in this case it is preferable to 
the porous plug, because we have only to observe the 
cooling effect, and are not obliged also to determine 
d p/dv for the gas, which would be necessary if the 
latter method were used to standardize the constant 
volume thermometer. 

Cooling of a Clausius Body.—The lowering of the 
temperature of a gas in the porous plug experiment 
may be predicted by assuming the gas to follow some 
characteristic equation, such as that of Clausius. Start- 
ing with our fundamental condition, dfs, =du+ 
d (pv) =0, we may integrate between limits giving 
Uy — U2 + pid; — p2% = 03; substituting for m4 — m, 
from equation (1 i, this becomes, 


U0; 
r @,4B)@,4B) + Ph P= 0) 


Cc (Ti- Ts) a. Z 


If v is large, we may neglect B in comparison, and may 
eliminate 2; and v, by pv = RT, which was shown to 
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be justifiable (p. 116), when the density is small. The 
second term, or A w,, then reduces to 


ee Sh LONG) 
therefore (7) becomes 
Cc (T,- Tt) = a ect by) + (pi = pe V2) (CD) 


which gives the cooling desired. But equation (diz) 
may be expressed in a form more convenient for com- 
parison with the experimental cooling, if we eliminate 
the volume altogether. This is done with the aid of 
Clausius’ equation, yielding approximately ,* 


6-7) = (Raa — i &) (039) 


in which 7,— 7, gives the fall of temperature desired, in 
terms of known constants and the initial temperature 7}. 


* See Bouasse, ‘‘ Cours de Physique,”’ tome 2, p. 39. 


CHAPTER VII 


CHANGE OF STATE 


In applying the principles of pure thermodynamics 
we have hitherto considered only bodies whose condition 
was a continuous function of the temperature, pressure, 
and volume; and, though there were certain critical 
points in the curve representing the function, we dealt 
with them as if they underwent no radical changes 
with changing conditions. This is strictly true for 
gases above the critical temperature, and below that tem- 
perature, if we adopt an equation like Van der Waals’, 
there is no point of discontinuity that would lead us 
to predict any abrupt transformation resulting from a 
continued change in one of the independent variables. 

In this chapter, however, we shall study particularly 
the conditions involved when a body, without chemical 
alteration, undergoes a transformation in structure as 
from vapor to liquid, or liquid to solid, or the reverse; 
and we shall also see that, as we become more specific in 
prescribing the state of a body, fewer quantities, like 
those we have discussed, are needed to determine its 
precise condition. That is, the number of independent 
variables that describe it is diminished. 

Definitions.—But before proceeding to discuss any 
particular case, we must explain certain terms that 
will be used, and derive an important generalization, 


known as the phase rule, which is applicable to any 
132 
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single body or mixture of bodies having any number 
of independent variables, and existing in any number of 
states. 

A Complex is a mixture of substances in chemical 
equilibrium, in which the quantity of any one may be 
varied continuously without altering the chemical 
constitution of the whole. 

A. Component is one of the independent bodies that 
go to form a complex; the components comprise the 
smallest number of independently variable constituents 
needed by this complex. Thus if we have a mixture 
of PCl; + Cl, + PCl;, there are only two components, 
for any two of the substances named can be regarded 
as those two, but the third is not independent as is 
readily seen from the chemical equilibrium PCl; + 
Cl, = PCl;. Moreover, a component must be capable 
of continuous variation; hence water cannot be regarded 
as a complex containing the components H and O, 
except near the temperature of dissociation when a 
complex arises, that is described by H, + O@H.O. 

A Phase is a condition of equilibrium of a given 
homogeneous component that resists fractioning. Thus 
water is a phase, ice and steam are phases of the single 
component, water. A solution such as salt and water 
represents a phase also, but in this case a phase having 
two components instead of one. 

Degree of Freedom or Variability of a system or com- 
plex is the number of independent variables that are 
needed to define it. 

Chemical Potential.—This quantity, which will be 
designated by y, is a measure of affinity for hydrogen. 
If the two bodies, A and B, are separated by a membrane 
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permeable to hydrogen only, as platinum, for instance, 
then if H moves from B toward A, the latter is said to 
have the higher potential. This quantity, u, includes 
the notion of physical potential as well, so that if some 
physical cause, such as temperature, should make the 
hydrogen move toward B instead, B would then be at a 
higher potential. 

The Phase Rule of Gibbs.—Let us imagine a mixture 
of m components existing in ¢ different phases. If we 
consider the total intrinsic energy of a single one of 
these phases, we shall have the sum of the ordinary 
intrinsic energy TdS—pdV, of that phase, plus 
all the chemical energies represented by the potentials 
M1. . ~ Mn, Of the m components. Suppose the masses 
of these components present be m1, m2 . . . m,, then 


dU=TdS—pdV+tmd mt wdm+ .. t,dm, (i) 
Integrating between o and any finite value we obtain 
U=TS—pV+ mm + pemt+. Bn Ny dae (it) 


From this equation we might determine any of the 
chemical potentials by the obvious relation 


ae a 


Taking the complete differential of (i), we have 
@U=TdS+SdT—pdV—Vdptmdm +md mt 
. from which (z) may be subtracted, giving a funda- 
mental equation which completely defines the state of a 
single phase made up of 7 constituents; or 
SdT —Vdptmdurtmdad pm... myd tpn = 0 (136 
Now it is evident that if there are ¢ phases present in 
the complex, there will be ¢ such equations. In each 
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equation there are 2 + 2 variables, namely p, T and 
Mi, - - Mn, therefore the number of degrees of freedom 
of such a system is the number of variables less the 
number of equations, or phases, hence, 

Geto) eV (a) 
or the “variance” of the system. This equation is 
Gibbs’ celebrated phase rule and is of great value in 
the study of mixtures of substances and phases in 
equilibrium with each other. Evidently each new phase 
diminishes the ‘‘variance” by one, and each new com- 
ponent raises it by one. Now it will be remembered 
that 2 is the number of zmdependent physical quantities 
that enter into the determination of the state of a 
system, according to our fundamental postulate. In 
case more enter in, as for instance the electrical potential 
of the body, we should have to write + 3, in place of 
n + 2 in equation (137), hence a more general expression 
would be (x + n’) — ¢ = V, where a is the number of 
chemically independent variables, and n’ is the number 
of physically independent variables. 

Various Classifications.—A complex may be classified 
according to its order, as determined by the value of 
n, or according to its degree, as determined by ¢. Sup- 
pose we consider a complex of one component. There 
are three possible cases 

(1 + 2) — 3 =0, an invariant system, 

(1 + 2) — 2 =1, a univariant system, 

(x + 2) — 1 = 2, a bivariant system. 
It is evident that there cannot be more than three 
phases, because this would mean a negative variance, 
which is absurd. 
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Water at the triple point is a good illustration of the 
first case, for then there is one component existing 
simultaneously in the three phases: ice, water, and 
steam. Water and saturated steam in equilibrium 
illustrate the second case, and dry superheated steam, 
-or a gas, represents the third case. 

Now let 2 = 2. Four cases are now possible: 


QE 2 i240 
(222) oi 
(2+2)—-2=2 
(2+2)—1=3 


The first case is exhibited by two kinds of crystals of 
the same chemical constitution in equilibrium with the 
liquid and vapor of the same substance. The second 
case is shown by an ordinary solution in which part of 
the dissolved body exists in crystalline form, and part 
of the liquid is vaporized. The third case is shown by 
a solid and liquid of different chemical nature in equili- 
brium, or a solid and a vapor, or a liquid and a vapor. 
The fourth is the case of a mixture of two solids (as an 
alloy), a mixture of two liquids, or of two vapors or 
gases. This last case cannot be described by a system 
of curves on a plane surface, as on a pT diagram, for 
instance, but a third axis must be introduced to repre- 
sent the third degree of freedom. This third axis is 
usually taken as the concentration, and the various 
states of the complex are then represented by a solid 
in p, T and C, where C is the concentration. This solid 
is bounded by surfaces which are bivariant regions, and 
the surfaces intersect in univariant lines, and, if these 
edges meet, their intersection is an invariant point. 
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Complexes of One Component.—We shall, for the 
present, limit ourselves to complexes having but one 
component, and there will be no need of the third 
axis, in graphic representations of their behavior; but 
plane curves having various coérdinates will be used. 
The temperature-pressure diagram of water in the neigh- 


Fic. 25. 


borhood of the triple point is familiar, and serves as an 
excellent application of the phase rule. In general any 
point P (Fig. 25) on this plane represents the state of a 
bivariant system; however, if we move along a line 
of equal pressure as indicated, we shall at some tem- 
perature, 71, intersect one of the lines that mark uni- 
variant regions, such as the saturated steam line between 
the liquid and vapor regions. In the case assumed, a 
new phase is gained at the point m, or water, and one 
degree of freedom is lost. Now, moving along the steam 
line we ultimately arrive at g where three lines meet. 
At this point (and there is only one such for water) a 
second phase (ice) is gained and the one remaining 
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degree of freedom is lost. This, the triple point, then 
represents the state of an invariant system. 

Univariant Systems.—These systems are of such 
continual occurrence in nature, and applied science, 
that we shall now discuss them at considerable length. 
Referring to Fig. 26 which, as has already been explained, 


FIG. 26. 


represents a system of isothermals of a Van der Waals 
body on the pv diagram, we note that the locus of the 
points a and 0 is a curve having a single maximum, 
at the critical point, C. This curve, aC 8, encloses 
an area which is a univariant region, as far as the 
variables p, v and T are concerned. The points a, a’, 
a” . . . are the locus of a dry saturated vapor; the 
points b, 6’, b” . . . are the locus of a liquid at the 
temperature of vaporization; while the space between 
is a mixture of both phases at the boiling point. Outside 
the curve, aC 0, is a bivariant region, but points on 
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the curve itself are univariant, and denote the limiting 
case where one of the phases is just making its appear- 
ance. This bounding region has peculiar properties 
which will be discussed later. 

Latent Heat.—The change in molecular arrangement 
involved in passing from 6 to a (or a similar process 
when we pass from the solid to the liquid con- 
dition) requires either an addition or subtraction of 
heat according to whether the change is toward greater 
or less molecular freedom. This transformation is 
reversible, and is accompanied by changes in internal 
structure which do not alter the body’s temperature. 
It is therefore permissible to apply the second law of 


thermodynamics in the form Z uf dq= ip ds, since T 
b b 


is constant. But if dq is the quantity of heat used in 


producing an isothermal transformation, and is, there- 
fore, the familiar latent heat L. Integrating then, we find 


Lcd Sts eg a pe TO) 


The latent heat is positive if s, > s,, which indicates 
an absorption of heat when we move from a point of 
lower to one of higher entropy. In most isothermal 
transformations, at constant pressure, this means an 
increase in volume, or motion toward the right on the 
PV diagram, but in the case of melting ice, the change 
is toward the left. 

Another expression for the latent heat was obtained 
in equation (43), which is a form of the equation of 
Clapeyron. But it was shown by Gibbs that this 
equation may be obtained directly from the system of 
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equations (136), from which he derived his phase rule. 
In the univariant systems we are considering, two 
phases exist simultaneously in equilibrium, and (136) 
is thus applicable to both; moreover, when there is 
but one component ” = 1, and we obtain 


S,dT —V,dp +m,d » = 0 for one phase, 
and 
S,d@T —V,dp+ md u =o for the other. 


Eliminating d u, 
(my ey _— Ms Ss) dT = (my, Ve > Ue V;) dp 


But the total entropy, S = ms, and similarly, V = m2; 
making these substitutions in both phases we obtain 


Sq — Sp = (Yq — Vp) oe which combined with (138) gives 


L=T(, — ») 5 


Thus the heat involved in molecular rearrangement is 
shown, as before, to be dependent upon the change in 
volume, which occurs during the change of state. At 
the critical temperature there is no such change, v, = 2%, 


d 
and, since “o cannot vanish, it is clear’ that L =o at 


that point. For temperatures higher than the critical 
there is no change of state and-no “‘latent heat.” 
Equilibrium of Phase.—I{ we represent the trans- 
formation on the p T, instead of the pv diagram, change 
of state consists in crossing a boundary curve from the 
region ‘“‘a”’ into the region “‘b,” or vice versa, and points 
on the curve indicate the univariant region where both 
phases can exist simultaneously. To be specific, suppose 
this region ‘“‘b” is the solid phase, and “a” the liquid 
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phase of the same substance. This does not mean that 
the solid phase cannot exist at all in the region “a,” or 
liquid in the region “‘b,” but if it does exist there, it is un- 
stable and tends to change over to the other phase. An 
apparent exception is presented in such cases as that 
of water below o° in the liquid state. If no ice crystals 
are introduced, and if it is kept perfectly quiet, it may 


FIG, 27. 


exist in a kind of stability indefinitely. This state is 
known as a metastable condition, or one of unstable 
equilibrium. 

Potential and Equilibrium.—These ideas of equili- 
brium may be better expressed in terms of the thermo- 
dynamic potential F;, or F’, since we are now taking 
p and T as the independent variables. At the point P 
(Fig. 27), both phases can exist together in equilibrium, 
hence F’, = F’,. If represents the fraction of the unit 
mass that is in the “‘a”’ condition, then 1 — «x represents 
the fraction that is in the “‘b” condition. Let v, and y, 
be the specific volumes of each phase and V the total 
volume of the mixture at the point P. Then the total 
potential of the mixture is 
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F’ = F',(1—x) + F’, x, or dF’ = (F'.— F,) dx 
Now any spontaneous transformation must involve a 
decrease in the value of F’ or d F’ < 0 is the condition 
of a spontaneous change. ‘Therefore if dx is positive, 
F’,, < F’,, which means that a spontaneous increase 
in the ratio of phase a to phase 0} can only occur in the 
region where F’, > F’,. This, then, must be the 
region in which ‘‘a” alone is in stable equilibrium. On 
the other hand, if dx is negative, F’, > F’,, which is 
the condition of stability within the “ b ” region, where 
any spontaneous change means a decrease in the “a” 
phase. On the boundary line where both phases are in 
equilibrium, F’, = F’,, and dF’ =0, or there is no 
spontaneous change in either direction. 

Suppose, now, that a transformation is effected at 
constant pressure from the point m to m, involving a 
change of state at P, in which m and mu are supposed 
infinitely close to P. Then Pm = Pun=4dT, hence 
the potential at m is 


and at is 


But at m, dx is negative, and 
, d yi / d Bf, 
Pea 7 ) a T >P oe T 
and since m and are supposed infinitely close, F’, = F’, 
so the inequality becomes 


Cat dT > eae ih 
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But by equation (59) these partial derivatives are each 
equal to minus the entropy in their respective regions, 
therefore (S, — S,) dT > 0, or L > oif dT is positive. 
Hence a transformation from 0 to a, which involves a 
tendency to raise 7, means, as is obvious, a positive 
latent heat, and conversely a transformation that tends 
to lower T, means a negative latent heat. 

Change in Volume.—The change of specific volume in 
passing from one state to another can be studied in the 
. same manner. Suppose the transformation takes place 
along the isothermal p g, then at p we have a potential 
equal to 


d F’, 
1D Ae Ga ee p 
and at g a potential equal to 
ee 
ia Ce dp 


but if p and g are infinitely close together, we have as 
before, in the ‘‘a”’ region, 
dF’, Ge 


but by equation (59), 

eric 

ap’ r 

hence (v, —v,)d~p> 0. Therefore if dp is positive, 
Up, > Yq, Which means that if we start in the “‘b”’ region, 
and an isothermal transformation to the “a” region 
involves a tendency to increase the pressure, then the 
specific volume decreases. In the case illustrated by 
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Fig. 27, dp is obviously negative, hence the volume 
increases in passing from ?P to g. 

But the pressure-volume relations are better repre- 
sented by the pv diagram. In Fig. 28 it is clear that 
a changestrome tie aaa 
to the “a” state involves 
an increase of volume, 
coupled with a tendency 
p > a for p to diminish; but if 

b and a were to change 
places in the diagram, 
dp would be positive, 
and the volume would 
’ diminish. If @ is sup- 
posed to possess the 
higher potential, as has been assumed, then the case 
where d p is negative is much the more common, as it 
applies to all cases of vaporization, and most cases of 
fusion. Water is, of course, an important exception, for 
in passing from ice to water, d pis positive, and v,< 2. 

Change of S and U.—We have so far examined the 
change of heat, or L, that accompanies a change of state, 
and the change in specific volume. There still remain 
to be considered the change in entropy and the change 
in intrinsic energy. We have already seen that 
L=T (s, — %), hence (s, = 5) = L/T,*so. that the 
entropy increases in going from 0 to a, if L is positive 
for the same transformation. Hence, in general, fusion 
and vaporization involve an increase of entropy which 
is readily computed, since T remains constant during 
the process. Finally, to obtain the change in U, we 
take du = T ds — p dv and integrate between the 


io eee 


Fic. 28. 
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limitsaandb. At constant pressure u,— u,= T(s,—S;) 


— Hes 
nai 


Mz — Uy =L—ply—%). . . (139) 

This equation furnishes an interesting means for 
the discussion of L, for L = {Ua _ u,} + {p [v,— Yl}. 
The latent heat is thus shown to consist of two parts, 
which signify that as we pass from one phase to another 
at constant temperature and pressure, the heat required 
to effect the transformation is partly converted into a 
change in the intrinsic energy of the system due to the 
rearrangement of the molecules, and partly into purely 
mechanical work against the uniform pressure to which 
the body is subjected. If this pressure is zero, the 
second item disappears, and there remains only the 
heat of the change of potential, which in this case is 
due only to the molecular rearrangement. 

When L is positive the change in intrinsic energy is 
always positive. This is not self-evident, because from 
equation (139) it would seem as if v, might be so much 
larger than v, as to make u, — um <o. That this is 
never the case can be proved as follows: As was shown 
on p. 118, a combination of equations (4) and (27) 
givesdu =c dT +(l— p)dv. Therefore at constant 
temperature, du =1 dv — p dv or integrating 


[ua— m= (1 — Pp) @— wir . -. (140) 


But we have proved (p. 119) that in general ] > p 

except in the case of perfect gases where / = p. More- 

over, if L is positive, / is also, as is evident from equations 

(42) and (43). Therefore, if L is positive, ] — p 2 0, 

and u%,— u)= 0, because , >, by hypothesis. In point 
10 
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of fact, p (v,— %) is usually very much smaller than L. 
At the temperature of melting water it is about 1/19 
of L for vaporization, and in the case of boiling water 
at atmospheric pressure, about 1/13 of L. 

Since by equation (43) L = / (v,— %), and since that 
portion of Z which is concerned in overcoming the ex- 
ternal pressure L’ = p (v, — v%), we obtain 

Lag? 
as = ye , : : . : (141) 

At the critical temperature there is no abrupt change 
in the volume at constant temperature and pressure, as 
there is at lower temperatures, and v, = v, aS we pass 
through the critical point. It follows that u, — um =o 
at that temperature, or there is no abrupt change in the 
intrinsic energy. This would be expected, as there is 
no change of state at the critical point, and at constant 
temperature U can only be increased by a change in the 
molecular arrangement. | 

Since v, = v, and wu, = up, it is clear from equation 
(139) that L = 0 at the critical point. This has been 
verified experimentally for CO,, and it is observed that 
in all cases LZ diminishes as the temperature increases, 
and doubtless vanishes at the critical temperature of 
each substance. 


VAPORIZATION 


What has been said so far concerning change of state 
has been, in the main, of a general nature applicable to 
any substance and any isothermal transformation. 
We shall now examine in more detail the particular 
transformation known as vaporization, and with especial 
reference to water. 
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Formule for Latent Heat of Vaporization.—The 
quantity of heat absorbed in vaporizing a gramme of any 
substance, as has been seen, depends on the temperature, 
and to a much smaller degree on the pressure. Various 
empirical formule have been offered that give L 
approximately as a function of J and for a considerable 
range of temperature. For instance, Regnault proposed 
a formula that gives the total quantity of heat required 
to raise a gramme of water from o° C. to any tempera- 
ture, and then convert it completely into steam at that 
temperature. This equation is 


Ha 600.5: T13ONtia 2 dst (142) 
From this Z is readily determined, since the amount of 


heat involved in raising one gramme of water ¢ degrees 
is approximately ¢, hence L = 606.5 + .305 ¢ — ft, or 


T/=006.5:-- 605 bo oe. | (143) 


But such formule are only good in very rough calcula- 
tions, and are of little value near the critical point, 
especially if they ignore the influence of pressure as does 
that of Regnault. To show its inexactness, let L = 0, 
which is the case at the critical point; then solving for 
t, we find ¢ = 872° C., whereas the critical temperature 
of water is about 365° C. A more accurate method for 
calculating LZ, if the necessary data are available, is by 
the formula of Clapeyron in the form of equation (43); 
here the influence of the pressure is taken account of, 
but it is necessary to know d p/d T at the temperature 
considered, as well as the initial and final volumes. If 
these quantities are known L may be found with high 
precision, at temperatures not too near the critical. 
Liquid-Vapor Mixtures.—Let us now examine changes 
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that may occur within the univariant region, where 
both liquid and vapor can exist together in equilibrium. 
Let A B, in Fig. 29, be a typical isothermal on the pv 
diagram. The dotted curve, as usual, is the locus of 
the points of discontinuity a and 6. Any point as P, or 
P’, inside this region indicates the pressure and volume 
of liquid and saturated vapor in equilibrium. Now let 
x be the mass of vapor per gramme of the mixture, then 


Fic. 29. 


1 — x = the mass of liquid per gramme of the mixture. 
Further let c = the specific heat of the liquid and 
c’ = the specific heat of the vapor. (Note: when 
dealing with saturated vapors, we have but one specific 
heat, because saturated vapor is univariant and both 
pressure and volume are fixed by the temperature.) 
The amount of heat required to vaporize an infinitesi- 
mal amount of the water is L dx. Then any trans- 
formation, as from P to P’ inside the dotted curve, may 
be carried out in two steps; first by passing along the 
isothermal from P to Q, and then along a line of constant 
volume from Q to P’, therefore the total heat needed 
for the transformation is given by the sum of L dx, 
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which is the heat absorbed at constant temperature, and 
that at constant volume, or [c (1—x)+c’x] dT, hence 


dg=Ldx+[c(r—x) +c a] dT. (144) 


Further, let v’ be specific volume of the liquid and 
v’ be specific volume of the vapor, then (1 — x) 0’ = 
the volume of the liquid present in the unit mass of the 
mixture, and x v’’ = the volume of vapor per gramme 
of the mixture; hence the specific volume of the mixture 
at P is given by vy = xv" + (1 — x)’, or v=2x(0" — 
v’) + v’, hence 
v—v' 
ae g’—v * 


(145) 


But v’ and v” are constants at constant temperature, 
therefore d x= a5, Substituting these values for x 
and dx in (144), we obtain 

y’—y 


Ldyv vid 
dq = a. + (65 =e. —<-)dT (146) 


Yea 


1p 
But er 1 (by equation 43), hence 
Co = ager dl 2 oe (144) 


where a is equal to the quantity in parenthesis in (146). 
Comparing (147) with the more general equation (4), 
dg=cdT+/ dv, we note that the quantity a, which 
is the specific heat at constant volume for mixtures of 
liquid and vapor, is a variable whose value can change 
between wide limits according to how much of the 
mixture is in the state of vapor. 

Difference of Specific Heats of Liquid and Vapor.— 
The preceding equation (147) enables us to obtain a 
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useful expression for the difference between c and c’ 
by means of an application of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. Thus, dividing (147) by 7, we obtain the 
exact differential 

dQ ad: dv : 

p= ap tly. ae | eo vais (2) 
Then applying the usual operation to the second member, 
we have 


Tsp PGP Rp ee (tt) 
or 
da 61 l Bs 
<a epee ote Pea (tit) 
but 
es) ; Y y 
a aa ae g—y 
Mews 
hence = ae and (iz) becomes 
ON l 
(RMS Med te NGLee POM Wana ° 
cc (+ aK 7) ae een (ag) 
but J (v” — v’) = L, hence (iv) may be written 
Gee LE 
, —_— — — — 
é-e= (Fz). Foo (148) 


Further, if we combine (148) and (43), there results the 
useful equation 
(’—c)dT =dL—(@" —v)dp (149) 


General Expression for Change of Entropy.—If we 
divide (144) by T, and eliminate c’, using its value as 
obtained in (148), 


pe (eg 8s - . (150) 
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Since c is nearly constant for ordinary liquids, (150) may 
be integrated, giving 


as a Ly Xp a Ly X pr T> 
eon T, Ty + ¢ log To (151) 


by which we can easily calculate the change of entropy 
in passing from the point P to P’ inside the saturation 
curve. 


Specific Heat of Saturated Vapor.—The value of 


c’as found in equation (148), or co =c+ = - 


vb 
— is most useful in this study of the specific heat of dry 


saturated vapor. The specific heat of a liquid, c, is, 
of course, always positive, though it is not quite constant, 


: : iB oes 
being a function of the temperature. iv always 


negative because L diminishes as the temperature rises, 
d becomes zero at the critical temperature. But 
L/T is, of course, always positive. Therefore c’ can 


be either positive or negative according to whether, 
: LID SS b 
numerically, ¢ > or < aT ali a In the case of water 
vapor under ordinary conditions, c’ is negative, while 
for ether vapor under similar conditions it is positive. 
In forming a mental picture of a negative specific heat, 
it is necessary to remember that in discussing the 
specific heat of dry saturated steam, we are restricted 
to a path along the dotted line that bounds the univari- 
ant region, on the vapor side, and to follow along such 
a path is a highly artificial process, in which temperature 
and pressure must be accurately adjusted to maintain 
the peculiar condition of simultaneous dryness and 
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saturation, that marks the limiting case we are discuss- 
ing. Thus when c’ < 0, it means that as we ascend 
this line toward higher temperatures we must simul- 
taneously compress the vapor and withdraw heat, while 
the gain in temperature due to compression outweighs 
the loss due to this removal of heat. 

Graphic Representation of c’.—Since d L/dT is 
always negative, and increases numerically very rapidly 
near the critical point, and moreover, since it has been 
found experimentally that c’ increases with the tem- 
perature at points far below the critical, it follows from 
(148) that c’ must decrease again at higher temperatures 


FIG. 30. 


and so must pass through a maximum at some tempera- 
ture lower than the critical. The maximum thus 
predicted may involve two reversals of the sign of c’, 
or none, as is evident from the curves in Fig. 30. The 
specific*heat of saturated water vapor may follow a 
curve like A, and so be always negative; while sul- 
phurous acid vapor gives a curve like B which is thus 
seen to change from negative to positive and back to 
negative again as the temperature rises. 
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Dryness of the Mixture.—We have hitherto regarded 
the region within the saturation curve as univariant. 
It is univariant with regard to those quantities that 
determine a system’s thermodynamic condition. But 
if we introduce the quantity x, or ‘‘dryness,” as it is 
often called, as a new variable, we can no longer regard 
the region as univariant, for we need to know two 
variables to completely define it, of which one may be 
x. This quantity varies between o, when there is only 
liquid present, to 1 for dry saturated vapor, and is 


FIG. 31. 


frequently referred to as a percentage. In order further 
to investigate x, we shall find the temperature-entropy 
diagram particularly useful. The curve mm’ in Fig. 
31 is the curve of the liquid at the boiling point, while 
nn’ is the saturated vapor curve. Along these lines, a 
knowledge of either T or S is sufficient to determine the 
other, and consequently any other quantity as p, 2, etc., 
since these lines are strictly univariant. Butin the region 
between them we must also know x in order to know all 
the characteristics of the mixture, such as its entropy, 
volume, etc., when 7 is given; or its temperature, when 
S is given. The relation between x and the entropy is 
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very simple, and can be expressed by setting dT =o 


L 
in the general entropy equation (150), ords = a(=). 
If the change is along an isothermal, then L/T is constant 


and we have, integrating, 
E 
SIT B= (41 — 22) be he Se) 


Thus, as we proceed along any isothermal, as aa’, we 
gain in dryness in proportion as the entropy increases. 
aA 


Consequently the dryness at any point A is ==. 
aa 


Critical Value of Dryness.—Now suppose we start 
at a certain point A, whose dryness is x, and expand 
adiabatically to B, thus following a line of constant 
entropy. It is evident from the diagram (32) that the 
dryness at B is not necessarily the same as at A; but 
it is possible to find a certain value of x, on a given 
isothermal aa’, such that an adiabatic expansion to 
bb’ at a given lower temperature will leave the body 
in precisely the same state of dryness as it was before. 
That this must be possible, whatever the slope of the 
two curves, is clear from an inspection of the diagram. 
Let é be the critical value of x, then if « < &, there will 
be evaporation as a final result of expanding adiabati- 
cally to the new temperature, because the adiabatic 
will then tend to recede from the liquid curve; but if 
x > &, the final result will be a condensation instead. 
The value of & is readily found by a graphic method 
as follows: Draw aa’ at the desired upper temperature 
and 60’ at the desired lower temperature. Then con- 
struct chords through ad and a’ 0’ till they intersect 
at P. Drop a perpendicular from P which divides 
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aa’ and bb’ in proportional segments, then A is the 
: aA 
point sought, and —— en ss 
aad 


If the isothermal 7’ be made to approach T until it 
. 1s infinitely close, B will finally coincide with A, at a 
point which has the curious property that an infinitesi- 
mal expansion does not result either in evaporation 


Fic. 32. 


or condensation. There is one such point for every 
temperature, and an adiabatic expansion when «% is 
less than this value must first result in evaporation; 
while an adiabatic expansion, when x is greater, re- 
sults first in condensation. This initial evaporation or 
condensation, as the case may be, may change to the 
opposite process as the expansion progresses. 

Changes in Dryness During Adiabatic Expansion.— 
To find the amount of evaporation or condensation 
that results from a given adiabatic expansion or com- 
pression is a problem of great practical importance. In 
order to determine it for steam, we employ the ap- 
proximation that the specific heat of water is constant, 
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and equal to unity, or c = 1. Hence the amount of 
heat required to raise the temperature of one gramme of 
water dT degrees is c dT = dT, and the change of 
entropy is dT/T. The change of entropy, due to 
complete evaporation is Li/T,, where L; is the latent 
heat of vaporization at 7). But if evaporation is 


ies Lae 
incomplete, we must write instead x Tr where 4; is the 
1 


fraction evaporated. Therefore the total gain in en- 
tropy represented by heating water from o° C. to Ti 
and then evaporating it to the state x, is given by 


= ad T= ob, 
fes= f ae See) 
or integrated in full 
1S eel 
s1- Sollee pee A Parsee) 
a) if 


A similar expression may be written for the change of 
entropy from o° to a dryness x, at a temperature T7,, 
but on the same isentropic as x (see Fig. 33), there- 
fore, since s:= 5S. by hypothesis we have 


Pu. a Tad hy eed: 
ee ag aa 
fh | ain tee erie aT “) 
which on integration becomes 
1B E 
log 7:— log T+ “s * = log T,— log T,+ “ = (tit) 
1 2 
combining the terms there results 
Tk 7% 
x= wee + log =) er ase) 


hence, if the initial temperature and dryness of the 
mixture are known, we can readily calculate the final 
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dryness after an adiabatic expansion to any desired 
temperature. 

Change in Intrinsic Energy.—It is frequently desirable 
to calculate the difference between the intrinsic energy 
of a mixture of liquid and vapor, and the intrinsic energy 


Fic. 33 


of the same substance in the liquid state at some lower 
temperature, as for instance the freezing point of water. 
Taking the defining equation for intrinsic energy 
du=dq—dw, we substitute for dq its value as 
given in equation (144), and for d w we can write p dv = 
pdl{v' (x — x) + v” al, therefore 
du=Ldx+cdl —cxdT +c'xdT —padv — pd(v''x—v' x) (0) 
where, as usual, c is the specific heat of the liquid and 
c’ the specific heat of dry saturated vapor. Combining 
terms 
du=Ldx—pd(v"x—v' x) + (c'—c)xdT +cdT — pdo (ii) 
By equation (149) (c’ —c)dT =dL— (v" —') dp, 
therefore, substituting for (c’ — c) d T in (i), we obtain 
du=Ldx+xdL-pd(v''x-v'x)-x(v''-v')dp+cdT-pdv' (iii) 
or 
du=d[Lx — px(v"—v')|4+cdT—pdv' (154) 
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But d uw isan exact differential, and regarding v’ as 
constant, we may integrate the equation, obtaining, 


W— Up= Li %1— fim (0 — v’) + fear (155) 


The terms multiplied by x, drop out, for the body was 
assumed to be wholly liquid at the lower temperature. 


In this equation the two positive terms L x + fe cdT 


are the total heat supplied to the mixture from 
o° C. to 7,°; from this is deducted the external work 
that was done against the pressure p when the liquid 
was vaporized to the dryness 21, and the difference is 
obviously the net gain in intrinsic energy. The ex- 


pression L + if cadT, or H, is the heat required to raise 


one gramme of the liquid from o° C. to T; and com- 
pletely vaporize it, and is commonly called the “total 
heat”’ of the vapor. 

Liquefaction of Gases.—In liquefying the “perma- 
nent”’ gases, the principles we have just been discussing 
have a useful application. Air is usually liquefied by a 
method essentially due to Linde. In this machine the 
air is highly compressed and cooled, in order to withdraw 
the heat caused by the compression. It is then allowed 
to expand rapidly down to atmospheric pressure. In so 
doing its temperature falls, partly because of the work 
it does in overcoming the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and partly because of the Joule-Thomson effect, already 
discussed, which becomes increasingly important as 
the critical point is approached. The air, thus cooled 
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escapes by passing around the tube through which 
flows the air coming from the compressor, and as yet 
not fully expanded, and so chills it in advance. Thus 
the next quantity of air reaches a still lower temperature 
as a result of its expansion, and this degenerative process, 
as it might be called, ultimately lowers the temperature 
of the on-coming air below the critical point, so that 
further expansion results in condensation, as in the 
case of an ordinary vapor. 

In considering the theory of Linde’s machine, we 
have to take two stages into account. One in which 
the substance is bivariant and f (p, v, T) = o applies; 
and later within the univariant region of saturated 
vapor where f (p, T) = o applies. 

If we assume that the expansion is essentially adiabatic 
we may writedg = du +dw=o,hencedu = —dw,or 
dw is an exact differential; and, as was shown in the last 
chapter, in the case of unresisted expansion, which applies 
roughly to Linde’s machine, du + d(pv) =o. It was 
further proved for the constant-volume gas thermometer 
(p. 128) that this equation may be transformed to 
6 


igs 1, we obtain 


cdT+1dv+vd p =o, or, setting Tr 


Pode + cdT +adp=o. . (156) 


Comparing this equation with (4), where dg =o 


and T o is substituted for /, we see that (156) is not the 


equation of a true adiabatic, but it has a slope inter- 
mediate between an adiabatic and an isothermal on the 
pv diagram. It can only be plotted by assuming a 
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particular equation to represent f (p, v, T) = 0, such as 
Van der Waals’ or Clausius’. 

Now suppose the above expansion has carried the 
cooling down to the saturation curve of the gas in 
question, then a new state of things arises. The substance 
is defined by some function f (p, T) = 0. However, 
as before, du + d(pv) =o, although du is no longer 
equal to c dT, but, as shown in equation (154), it is a 
more complicated function involving both the liquid 
and the vapor present in the mixture, or du = d[L x — 
px (v’ ~v')] +[cd T — pd], where the first term is 
the differential intrinsic energy of the vapor, and the 
second that of the liquid, as is readily seen by inspection, 
each being of the form dg—dw=du. But, since 
du = — d(pv), we have 

—d[ po’ (1-x) + pox] = d[Lx-pa(v"’-v’)|+[c dT -p dv](157) 
In which v’, v” and ¢ are functions of T. The solution 
of this equation, even approximately, is impossible, 
mainly because the function v’” = f (7) is unknown. If 
this were given, however, and v’ and c were assumed 
constant, we might hope to calculate « from a knowledge 
of the ranges of temperature and pressure involved, and 
thus predict the quantity of air liquefied relative to the 
total amount cooled. 
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The practical problems involving the transformation 
of thermal into mechanical energy, using saturated 
vapor as the working substance, are almost invariably 
concerned with steam. Four kinds of steam expansion 
will be discussed; adiabatic, isothermal, isoenergic (or 
at constant intrinsic energy), and one following the 
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saturation curve. During this discussion of saturated 
steam it should always be borne in mind that we are 
dealing with a univariant system as far as the steam 
proper is concerned, and we can always express one of 
these variables as a function of either of the other two. 
The most familiar of these possible general relations is 
p =f (1), and tables or curves expressing it are of the 
greatest value. In other words, if we know the tem- 
perature of the saturated steam, the pressure is deter- 
mined, and consequently its specific volume; and con- 
versely, if the pressure is given, the temperature and 
specific volume may be found from the tables. Of 
course, if we are considering a mixture of steam and 
water (wet steam), the dryness becomes a second 
independent variable and complicates the problem, 
although it does not alter the relation referred to above, 
between p and T. It does, however, as is evident, enter 
into the calculation of the volume of the mixture as a 
whole. 

Adiabatic Work.—In order to plot an adiabatic curve 
of saturated vapor on the pressure-volume diagram, we 
must know the relation between p and v for saturated 
steam, but unfortunately, like the relation of p to T, 
this is not known in analytic form. However, the 
following empirical equation, similar to (g1) for perfect 
gases, has been found to correspond quite closely to 
the observed values for p and v. It is 


PiU p= Ke hs poste add sg Oo LEO) 


where K is a constant, and the exponent » depends 
upon the initial dryness of the steam. If the dryness x 
is known, » can be found from the empirical formula 
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a= LOSS ative ee ee CO) 
If the vapor is dry, obviously « = 1.135, which is seen 
to be considerably smaller than the exponent « in the 
adiabatic equation for perfect gases. It is now possible 
to integrate the area under the adiabatic curve between 
two assumed values for v, assuming yw constant over the 
range considered. This integration is effected as 


follows: 
w= J pds Ce au Te 
but by (158) piu” = pe ae pv" hence 
w= pi nul ee Mahone ees es ez) 
sist nN ae 
See (x60) 


where r is the ratio of expansion, v/v. Further, since 
pi v1" = pz v2" (tii) may be readily transformed to 


a ere UV, — P2V» / 
AD (161) 

(NoTE: ‘These equations are made applicable to per- 
fect gases by substituting « for wu; (161) is readily 
converted to (95) by substituting RT for pv.) 

Unfortunately, » varies so widely that these formule 
do not give accurate results with saturated steam; a 
better way, and the one commonly used, depends on 
the principle that the work done during an adiabatic 
expansion is at the expense of the intrinsic energy, or 
dw= —dw. By equation (155), 
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ma ut fod T+ Lina pi x1 (v0 — v’) 


But since v’’ is enormously greater than v’ at any ordinary 
temperature, we may neglect v’, the volume of the 
water, as insignificant. The equation thus becomes 


U1 = U, + fed T + (L1— piv’’) «1, where (L— p; v’’) is the 


internal heat of vaporization at 7;. Set this equal to 
pi, then at any other temperature T>, 


= ut feat + mx 


and the change of intrinsic energy between 7; and T, is 
Nk w= foaTs Pi Xi— Po X= =Aw (162) 


thus the work done ee an adiabatic expansion is 
given in terms of the change of heat of the liquid, the 
internal heats of vaporization, and the initial and final 
dryness. As the problem is usually given T;, T, and x; 


Ty 


are the conditions, then p; and p, as well as hs Cd Liiare 
T, 


found in the steam tables, and x is calculated from 
equation (153). 

Isothermal Work.—The work done during an isother- 
mal expansion is more readily determined. Such an 
expansion in the case of saturated vapors always involves 
an increase in x, because if T is constant, p is constant 
also, therefore the increase of volume must mean the 
evaporation of some of the water present in the mixture. 

Since p is constant, dw =pdv and y=v"x4+ 
(x — x) v' =v’ x very nearly, therefore dy = v'’ dx, 
since v”’ is constant when T is constant, andd w = pv'dx 
or 
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w= pv’ (%—%). 2 .. © (163) 
Therefore if x, and T are given we can find v” and p in 
the tables, calculate x, from the known final conditions, 
and so find w. 

Isoenergic Work.—If the intrinsic energy is to remain 
constant during an expansion, it is obviously necessary 
to supply heat during the process. Since Au =o, 
(162) becomes 


Ti 
See ss p2%. =O 
T2 


If 7,, Tz and x, are known, we can calculate 2; from this 
equation. The curve representing this expansion is 
approximately an exponential of the form pv" = const., 
therefore ~, 1," = ps v2, hence 


a log p,— log p, 
log v,— log v, 


(164) 


To calculate », we know p; and ~ from T; and T.; while 
V1 = % 0's, and v% = x, 0'’s, very nearly. e 
Finally, as in the case of the work done when pv" = 


eee Ui =e 2 


const., we have like (161), w = , where all the 


quantities are known. 

Work by Expansion of Dry Saturated Steam.—A 
fourth interesting type of expansion is one in which the 
steam follows the curve of dry saturated vapor. The 
calculation is best performed with temperature and 
entropy as the variables, one of which is independent. 
As has already been explained, in reversible processes,. 
enclosed areas on the 7 S diagram represent the 
quantity of heat transformed into work during the 
cycle represented by that area. But since JQ = W, 
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such areas are proportional to the work done as well. 
In Fig. 34 the work done by the cycle A BC D, when 
the expanding steam follows the saturation curve be- 


FIG. 34. 


tween the temperature limits 7, and Ty, is given, for 
unit mass, by . 


w= f'sar=f' Zar GN 


But Z has been shown to be approximately a func- 
tion of the temperature (143), having the general form 
L =a-—5bT, where a and 6 are empirical constants. 


Therefore 
a= DT. 
w= iL Tr dels 


2 


or integrating, 


af. 
w= alog7. — b (Ti — Ts) eee (G65) 
2 


Such an expansion, of course, involves the addition of 
heat from outside, since A B deviates from the adiabatic 
A B’ in the direction of increasing entropy. If the 


expansion were adiabatic and the steam started initially 
/ 


D 
dry at A, then at the end of the expansion x = DB <i, 
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at B. Therefore keeping the steam dry has cost a 
quantity of heat proportional to the area A B B’, or an 
increase in entropy equal to BB’. This added heat, 
however, results in some gain in useful work; although 
the transformation is at a lower efficiency than that of 
the original supply, because it is effected by “jacketing” 
the cylinder with “live” steam and the heat is supplied 
by conduction through the cylinder walls. Thus the 
heat represented by the area A B B’ is supplied irre- 
versibly and at temperatures lower than 7), so its con- 
version into work is less efficient than that represented 
by the rest of the cycle. 

Carnot Cycle with Saturated Steam.—The work done. 
during a Carnot cycle, using saturated steam as the 
working substance, and operating between the tem- 
peratures JT, and T:, and the drynesses x, and xs, is 
readily determined as follows: The efficiency of any 

; Bre ee: 
reversible cycle is Tf 
amount of heat absorbed during the isothermal expan- 
sion, multiplied by the efficiency. The quantity so 
absorbed is evidently L (a, — a2), where LZ is the latent 
heat at the temperature of the generator, hence the 
work is 


, hence the work done is the 


JL (x, — x») (T,—T,) 
W rear eerrae tei tT eck ty . 


Clausius Cycle.—In the actual operation of the 
steam-engine, it is impossible even to approximate to 
the Carnot cycle, mainly because the heat is not supplied 
isothermally to the working substance, but is added at 
all temperatures between that of the feed water and 
that of the steam in the boiler. We may, however, de- 


(166) 
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scribe a process known as the Clausius cycle, which cor- 
responds to the ideal operation of an actual steam-engine, 
and, since it may be realized at least theoretically, forms 
a better standard of excellence than the wholly unattain- 
able Carnot cycle. 

In the Clausius process the water takes on heat at all 
temperatures between 7, and 7, with simultaneous 
increase of entropy and temperature. It is then evap- 
orated isothermally at 7;. Next, as steam, it expands 
adiabatically to T,, and finally is condensed isothermally 
at that temperature, and returned as water to the boiler 
to be heated over again. These steps may be shown 
graphically on the temperature-entropy diagram, Fig. 
34, where C D represents the first step which obviously 
follows the liquid curve. DA is the isothermal expan- 
sion during vaporization. A B’ is the adiabatic expan- 
sion, and B’ C the isothermal condensation. The Carnot- 
cycle diagram would differ from this only in having an 
adiabatic compression take the place of CD, so that 
starting from a point on the T, isothermal, directly under 
D, where the condensation is incomplete, the mixture 
would be brought to the wholly liquid state at D, without 
the addition of heat from outside. 

It is easily seen that, although the Clausius cycle 
involves a larger area than the Carnot for the same tem- 
perature limits, it is less efficient; for even in the ideal 
case of complete reversibility, much of the heat is added 
at temperatures lower than 7\, thus involving a lower 
efficiency of converting into work the heat not supplied 
at T\. 

The calculation of the work done by unit mass of 
working substance operating in the Clausius cycle is 
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readily attained when the process is assumed to be 
reversible. During the first step, while the liquid is 
being heated from 7, to 7), the available energy of the 
heat supplied is given by the product of that heat times 
the efficiency corresponding to the instantaneous value 
of the temperature; therefore, 


boom J (FF) ca7, 


where T varies between 7, and 7,. Further, the avail- 
able energy supplied during evaporation is given by 


Mini Lh = a 


Therefore, the work performed during the complete 
cycle is 


ay iene) 


» = fea "5 Sal, fa L(A) 


Integrating with c taken as constant and unity in the 
second term 


or 


ue 18 T,—T, ; 

w - feat - Ts log + al Tr ) (166’) 

This equation lends itself readily to numerical computa- 
tion with the aid of steam tables, and remembering that 
the whole right-hand member must be multiplied by J 
to give win joules. The efficiency may be computed by 


Ti 
dividing w/J by if cd T +I), which is the heat input, 


and then compared with that of the Carnot cycle operat- 
ing between the same temperature limits. 
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Non-expansion Cycle.—Still another interesting cycle 
is that of an engine using steam non-expansively. In 
this case the cycle diagram is bounded by two lines of 
constant temperature, and two of tonstant volume. 
But isothermals for saturated steam are also constant 
pressure lines, hence the work done is represented on 
the pv diagram by the area of a rectangle whose sides 
are pi — fp, and %—2; therefore w = (pi — pe) 
(v% — 1). If v is the volume of dry saturated steam, 
and v, that of water, then 

WP Pyne Da me GGT) 
or 
w = (pi — fo) v” nearly. 


Fusion.—Besides vaporization, two other changes of 
state exist known as fusion and sublimation. In fusion 


Liquid 


Fic. 35. 


we pass from the solid to the liquid state, while the 
reverse process is known as freezing, or solidification. 
It is a reversible process under ordinary conditions, 
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and the isothermal of fusion is similar to that of vapor- 
ization. There are two points of discontinuity A and 
B, and a line of constant pressure between them as shown 
in Fig. 35. However, as in the case of vaporization, the 
curve is not necessarily discontinuous. If no “germs” 
of the solid, or other points that favor solidification, are 
present, the liquid may be made to follow the line B 6. 
This is not possible for the solid from A tod, but there 
are reasons for supposing that the curve may be re- 
garded as continuous. At the points d and 2, the 
change of state occurs abruptly and irreversibly, while 
the curve between these points represents an unstable 

condition which cannot be realized experimentally. 
Systems of Isothermals.—In the case of most sub- 
stances, fusion involves an increase of volume, and the 
isothermals do not 


nm & intersect, as shown in 
: the diagram (36), but 
ahi form a system in 


which those of higher 

lie wholly above those 
SS of lower tempera-ure. 

Liquid oe 

No critical tempera- 
ture of fusion has ever 
been obtained, and 
the locus of the points 
of discontinuity does not appear to belong to a closed 
curve as in the case of vaporization. Certain excep- 
tional substances such as water show a decrease of 
volume during fusion. This brings the liquid branch 
of the isothermal curve to the left instead of the right 
of the diagram. A system of such isothermals must 


FIG. 36. 
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intersect, as shown in Fig. 37, because increasing tem- 
perature, at constant pressure, in general causes an in- 
crease of volume, while it lowers the melting point of 
these exceptional bodies. 
The points P, where 
they intersect, indicate 
that at a given pressure 
and volume it is possible 
to have the substance 
either all in one phase, 
or in a mixture of two 
phases in equilibrium 
with each other. — 
Heat of Fusion.—To represent the heat of fusion we 
may make use of a diagram in which Q and TJ are the 
codrdinates. The abrupt change at constant tempera- 
ture from A to B represents L, which, as is indicated 
in Fig. 38, changes with the temperature. In the 


FIG. 37. 


Q B Liquid 
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case of crystalline substances, the heat of fusion has a 
well-defined value at each temperature, but such bodies 
as glass and paraffine, which have no very definite melt- 
ing point, have also no definite value of L. They may 
be regarded, however, as if melting followed a curve like 
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A B in Fig. 39; thus L diminishes as fusion progresses, 
and they differ from crystalline bodies only in not melting 
at constant temperature. 

Sublimation.—If we pass directly from the solid to the 
gaseous phase without the appearance of liquid, the 
process is called sublimation. It is theoretically possible 
with all substances at sufficiently reduced pressures, 


FIG. 39. 


so that the liquid phase, at the temperature employed, 
cannot exist in a stable condition. 

Three-Phase Equilibrium.—The relations that exist 
between fusion, vaporization, and sublimation are best 
shown on the pressure-temperature diagram. 

The two diagrams, 40 and 41, show characteristic 
curves for both types of substance, represented by water 
on the one hand, and, say, mercury on the other. It 
will be seen that the three curves meet at the triple point, 
where all three phases may exist simultaneously in equi- 
librium. The region between the fusion and vaporiza- 
tion curves is one in which liquid alone can remain in 
equilibrium. Between the sublimation and fusion curves 
the substance is found only as a solid, in stable equilib- 
rium, and between the vaporization and sublimation 
curves, only as a vapor. The curves are also shown 
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produced beyond the triple point to indicate the un- 
stable condition that may be obtained by careful super- 
heating or supercooling, as the case may be. Thus we 
may have water at — 20° C., and a pressure corresponding 


FIG. 40. 


to the point a, in Fig. 40, which lies within the stable ice 
region. The potential of this supercooled water is such 
that any spontaneous change must lower it to that of ice, 


Fic. 41. 


and it is, therefore, in an essentially unstable condition. 
Following the method already made use of on p. 141, 
itis clear that at P, /’, = F', = Ff’, where the sub- 
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scripts denote the potentials of the solid, liquid, and 
gaseous states respectively. Further, along the fusion 
line, F’, = F’,, along the vaporization line, F’,= F’., and 
along the sublimation line F’, = F’,. But solid and 
liquid in equilibrium (except at the triple point) have a 
potential less than that of vapor at the same pressure 
and temperature, because the vapor is unstable at such 
a point and tends to condense spontaneously, thereby 
indicating a higher potential; therefore along the fusion 


FIG. 42. 


curve F’, = F’, < F.’; similarly the other two curves 
of stable equilibrium are such that fF’, = F’, < F’,, and 
f', = F', < F’,. The “dotted curves indicating the: 
metastable condition are expressed by equations of the 
type F’, = F’, > F’,, which applies to the fusion curve 
produced. This means that in the region indicated, the 
mixture of ice and water tends to vaporize spontaneously, 
thus indicating a higher potential than that of vapor at 
the same pressure and temperature. These results 
are shown collectively by Bryan, in a diagram similar to 
Fig. 42. ; 
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Critical Temperature.—The sublimation and fusion 
lines have never been explored far enough to find an 
end; but the vaporization line, as indicated, ends at the 
critical point C, and the diagrams 4o and 41 show 
clearly how it is possible to pass from liquid to vapor, 
or vice versa, without crossing the univariant region 
where both phases may exist simultaneously and where 
change of state takes place. A path such as that in- 
dicated by the curved arrow, means a passage from one 
state to the other, without experiencing any abrupt 
change such as vaporization or liquefaction. 

Transformations Near the Triple Point.—An interest- 
ing difference between the two types of substances 
represented in Figs. 40 and 41 is the following: If we 
start with vapor at a low pressure and temperature, just 
above the triple point in Fig. 41, it is evident that by 
raising the pressure the substance will first become 
liquid, and then, at still higher pressures, solid. In the 
case of a substance like water, however, increasing 
pressure will produce the liquid, but’ the solid phase will 
not appear. 

Again, if we take steam, at a temperature lower than 
the triple point, and raise the pressure, it passes directly 
into ice, and if the temperature is very near that of 
the triple point it will ultimately liquefy under very 
great pressure. But in the case of the other class 
of substances, the fusion curve slopes to the right, 
and a constant temperature line starting to the left of 
P can never intersect it, consequently the liquid phase 
will not appear, no matter how much the pressure is 
raised. 

Kirchoff’s Formule. —Using the formula of Clapeyron 
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we can write an expression for the “latent” heat that is 
involved in each change of state. Thus: 


d p, | 

Th = if (ve — 11) i | 

L=T(a- 0) 53 | (i 
d p; | 

IES => (a — 0) 9 | 


where 

v, = the specific volume of the solid at the triple point, 
v2 = the specific volume of the liquid at the triple point, 
v3 = the specific volume of the vapor at the triple point, 
p, and JL, are the pressure and heat of fusion at P, 
p, and L, are the pressure and heat of vaporization at P, 
pz and L; are the pressure and heat of sublimation at P. 


Now, suppose we pass around the triple point by an 
infinitely small reversible path, such that T is constant 


during the process. Then / dQ =o around this closed 


isothermal path, hence the algebraic sum of the 
heats is zero and L; + L, + L; = 0, but if the cycle is 
clockwise, Z; and Lz are positive while L; is negative. 


Pcl Z = L; and equations (z) reduce to 
(v» yee qT ot + ( — war ae 2 = (13 — noes 7p (168) 


A useful form of this equation which shows the relation 
between the slope of the sublimation and vapor curves is 


d ps oe d py = eee p mee 
ai dT v,—v,\dT GAs 


d d 
but v3 — 2; is always positive, ai is always positive, a 
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has the same sign as v2. — v, aS was proved (p. 144), and 


has a greater absolute value than of hence the right- 
hand member of the equation is always positive, so that 
dps dp, 


aT > qT” which means that the sublimation curve is 


steeper than the vaporization curve, as was shown in the 
diagrams. 


12 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


General Remarks.—There are two principal sources 
of difficulty in making numerical computations in ther- 
modynamics. First: it is not always easy to decide on 
just the equation most suitable to the case in hand, and 
it may sometimes be necessary to modify some standard 
formula, or express it differently to meet an unusual 
situation. Second: in substituting numerical values in 
an equation, it is essential that the various quantities 
be absolutely congruent with regard to the units chosen, 
and the “dimensions” must harmonize on both sides 
of the equation; both are obvious but easily disregarded 
conditions. or instance, if p is expressed in pounds 
per square inch, then v should be given in cubic inches 
per pound; or if one side of the equation gives ergs and 
the other does not, it is evident that the equation is 
incorrect and some quantity such as FR is needed to 
harmonize the dimensions. It may seem unnecessary 
to point out such obvious dangers, but it is the writer’s 
experience that nine errors out of ten, among beginners, 
come precisely from incongruent units, and inharmo- 
nious dimensions. > 

Joule’s Equivalent.—In using the equations of the 
preceding chapters, the student is again cautioned that 
J (or its reciprocal A) is frequently omitted in the de- 
velopment of many important formule, and, in using 
any equation for quantitative work, he should make 
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sure that both members, if they deal with either heat or 
- mechanical energy, are expressed in the same kind of 
units. 

Joule’s equivalent has no ‘“‘dimensions,” being a pure 
numeric, but it appears in all equations which connect 
heat with energy, and its value, of course, depends upon 
the system of units employed. For instance, if heat is 
expressed in terms of the ordinary calorie, and mechani- 
cal energy in joules, then J = 4.185. But if, instead, 
we use, as our heat unit, the average quantity nec- 
essary to raise a pound of water 1° F., between the 
limits of the freezing and boiling points, and the 
gravitational unit, or foot-pound, to express mechanical 
energy, then J becomes 777.9 nearly. The gravitational 
unit of energy is also used in the metric system; thus, 
taking the kilogramme-metre in place of the joule, the 
value of J becomes .4267. In Table I will be found values 
of J, or its reciprocal, for converting various units of one 
kind of energy into units of the other, and it will be 
found useful in numerical work. 

The Perfect Gas Constant, R.—Another important 
constant whose value may be given in a variety of ways 
is the one which appears in the fundamental equation 
of perfect gases pv = RT. It has already been ex- 
plained that R is ordinarily regarded as varying with the 
substance considered, and in each case depends upon the 
units chosen as well; but if a gramme molecule is taken 
as the unit mass, then R becomes a universal constant, 
though it still varies with the units chosen to measure 
the pressure and volume. If temperature is considered 
as having no dimensions, it is obvious that KR has those 
of energy divided by mass and it may be expressed in 
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terms of ergs, calories, litre-atmospheres, etc., per gramme. 
Thus, if p is given in dynes per sq. cm. and v in cu. cm. 
per gramme, then pv = ergs per gramme, and, fora gramme 
molecule of any gas supposed “‘perfect,”’? R=8.317 X 10° 
ergs/gramme-mol. This is readily reduced to the value 
corresponding to the gramme of a particular gas, by 
dividing by its molecular weight. If, however, the 
pressure is given in pounds per square foot, and the 
volume in cubic feet, while the temperature is on the 
Fahrenheit scale, then R = 1543 ft. lbs. per pound mole- 
cule instead. Still another value is obtained by stating 
the pressure in terms of standard atmospheres, and the 
volume in litres, in which case R appears in terms of a 
unit known as the litre-atmosphere, being the work done 
by a pressure of one atmosphere acting on a square 
decimetre through a distance of one decimetre. Or, 
using the English system, we obtain the cubic-foot- 
atmosphere as the corresponding unit. Table II gives 
values for R per gramme molecule and pound molecule, 
according to several systems of units. It is, of course, 
understood that with the metric units, the temperature 
is Centigrade, and with the English units, Fahrenheit. 
Standard Conditions.—The standard atmosphere, just 
referred to, is the pressure that will support a column of 
mercury 760 mm. high at 45° latitude, and mean sea- 
level, the thermometer being at the freezing point. 
This is 1,013,200 dynes/cm.’, or about 10,333 kg./M.’, 
and in the English system, about 14.696 lbs./in.’, or 
2116.32 lbs./ft.” The standard temperature is o° C., 
and for purposes of computation it is commonly taken 
as 273° on the absolute scale. The corresponding values 
Fahrenheit are 32° and 492°. The value of g, the 


} G, Co oe 
Conversion of F +e Abs 06 °C 


C= £ (32 = Ae 
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acceleration due to gravity, will be 980.6 cm./sec.’, 
which was adopted by the third Geneva Conference of 
Weights and Measures. 
Characteristic Constants.—The quantities so far con- 
sidered are, in a sense, universal, but most physical 
constants depend upon the nature of some particular 
body. Among the most important of these are density, 
and its reciprocal, specific volume, specific heat at con- 
stant pressure, and the heats of fusion and vaporization. 
From these quantities it is comparatively easy to 
calculate the values of the less familiar constants. An- 
other group of characteristic constants are those that 
define the critical state, and derived from them the Van 
der Waals quantities a and 6. There are also the 
quantities that determine a body’s elastic properties, 
the coefficients or exponents of various types of expansion 
etc., etc. Tables III to VII inclusive, give various 
characteristics for certain selected bodies, and the 
succeeding problems will deal with the behavior of 
bodies included in these tables. Other constants not 
tabulated may be found, in most instances, quite readily 
from those that are given. For instance, the specific 
heat at constant volume is omitted in the tables, but is 
readily obtained from the value at constant pressure in 
a variety of ways. In the case of gases, where x, the 
ratio of the specific heats, is known, we have only to 
divide C by this ratio to obtain c. Again, assuming the 
gas to be perfect, we may use equation (80) C —c= RA. 
If R is known for the gas in question, the process is 
evident. This would only be legitimate, however, when 
the gas closely approximates the hypothetical properties 
of perfect gases, as in the case of hydrogen at normal 
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pressure and temperature. In the case of liquids or 
solids ¢ may be computed as follows: By (48) we find 


bv 6 ne ; 
C-—c=T es but, by definition, the coefficient 
TONY : 
of expansion at constant pressure a,= DOT while, at 
I 6p roe ; 
constant volume, a,= per’ Substituting in (48), 


C—c=Tpvap,a, But a, cannot be directly ob- 


served, except for gases, hence we eliminate it by (17), 
E : ‘ 
ora, = ar me and finally, introducing Joule’s equiva- 


lent, (48) becomes 
C-c=ATva; Er. *., % (169) 


where EF, is the modulus of elasticity at constant tem- 
perature. As an illustration, suppose the ratio «x is 
desired for glycerine at 20° C. and normal pressure. We 
find from the tables that the isothermal compressibility 


s I EnG : 
of glycerine, Fp ao TION measured in atmos- 
iW 


4 


pheres, and a,= 5.05 X 10 *. The density = 1.262 = 
1/v. In choosing a value for A, we must remember that 
v is given in cu. cm. per gramme, which is readily reduced 
to litres per gramme, while E; is given in atmospheres; 
therefore referring to the Energy Conversion table, we 
find that a litre atmosphere = 24.21 gramme calories. 
Finally T = 293°, at 20°. Inserting these values in 
(169), weobtainC—c=.0571. ButC =.576 for glycerine, 
thereforec = .51gand« = C/¢ = 1.11 nearly. 
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PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER I 


The Heat Capacities—Numerous approximate com- 
putations may be made with the aid of the equations 
derived in the first chapter, provided the principal prop- 
erties of the bodies considered have been sufficiently 
determined. Thus we may calculate the heat capacities 
of well-known liquids such as water or mercury from 
suitable equations taken from (5) to (13) inclusive. For 
instance, in the case of water and mercury, there are 
tables giving the specific volume for each degree of 
temperature over quite a wide range, thus we may 
obtain a small increment of volume Av corresponding 
to an increment of temperature A/, and assuming 
Av (dv ; : 

= i) , we can immediately compute from equa- 
ei ott)... 
tion (12), with considerable accuracy, in terms of the 
known quantity C. By transposing (10) we have 


if 
r= (Cc — J for finite increments, by which / is found, 


provided c has been computed by the method just indi- 
cated. Similarly, from the modulus of elasticity E;, we 


A ¢ 
have a value for ae and so may find / from equation 


(13), 2 being now known. Finally 7 is computed from (5) 
te 
A : 
transposed,sor 7 = (J — X) ms The computation of 


the heat capacities of mercury follows: C = .0333 at 


v 
O° C.,.¢ = .0280°at the same temperature. Ki atl oO. 


from the tables of specific volume, taking an interval 
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from — 10° to + 10°, is — (.0734205 — .0736877) = 


.00001 34. 
2333 
x= TI BAX On > 2495 
C-—c¢ (0953 a) 
ee I - <ro8 thiggocio-> | 395-5 
Av 
h = 155 where = =r 
but yr = — 3.92 X 10 °(p in atmospheres) 
Y = .0735540 
_ AD -6 ad 
“Rp ~ 3:92 X 10° X .073554 an 
UE 20505 5027355 10) == 1.114 x 10m 
Av —8 
n = VN = 2080.51.02 17 5 eS 
="G10244 Om 
Problem 1.—Calculate r, J, A and 7 for erect at 
20° C. Take y= — 25.1 X 10°, ap =.000505 (at 20°C.) 
ee ; 
= Sar? and p = 1.2604 
Answer: 
dX = 1437.6 
lL = 142.26 
h = — .0045007 
n = .040969 ° 


a 


Thermoelastic Constants——The coefficient of cubical 
expansion at constant pressure, a,, and the coefficient 
of elasticity at constant temperature, £7, or its reciprocal 
yr the compressibility, have been experimentally de- 
termined for most common substances, but a, can be 
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directly observed for gases only; so this quantity as 
well as Es, the adiabatic modulus of elasticity, must be 
determined indirectly. To find @,, we have only to 
apply equation (17), where it is given in terms of om E;, 
and the pressure. Since Ey, or yr, are usually given in 


terms ys ees p must be similarly stated. Thus 
for alcohol at 10° C., and 10 atmospheres, yr=92 X10 ° 


Q@, = .ooriol, therefore 


11.01 X 10-*+"92 X 107° 


Cl aE. aati MMS oo ae ie een 
’ = 97 


Es is computed by aid of (17’) or E; =x Ey; where 
x must be determined by the method applied to glycerine. 
Problem 2.—Calculate a, and Es for glycerine at 20° 
C., and under a pressure of 6 atmospheres. 
Answer: 
a= 3.35 Es= 4.42 X 10° 


PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER II 


The first and second laws of thermodynamics are 
seldom applied directly to numerical computations, but 
they are tacitly involved in nearly all thermodynamic 
problems. A direct application of the first law means 
simply the conversion of a quantity of energy expressed 
in heat units into the same quantity expressed in mechan- 
ical units, or vice versa; thus it is only necessary to 
apply the conversion factors given in Table I and use 
the two laws as stated in equations (22) and (26). 

Problem 3——How many foot-pounds are represented 
by 600 calories? How many B.T.U. are evolved by the 
complete conversion of 150 kg.-metres? 

Answer: 1852.2 ft.-lbs. 1.395 B.T.U. 
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Problem 4.—A piston whose diameter is 20 cm. moves 
10 cm. under a pressure of 10 atmospheres. How many 
calories of heat are transformed into work? 

Answer: 760.68 gramme calories. 

Problem 5.—In a certain thermodynamic transforma- 
tion the working substance gains 600 calories of intrinsic 
energy, and 1,200 joules of work are done, how much 
heat must be supplied? What is the mechanical efh- 
ciency? 

Answer: 886.68 gramme calories. 32.33 per cent. 

Problem 6.—Twenty-five B.T.U. are consumed in 
heating a certain liquid-vapor mixture under a piston. 
The pressure exerted is 80 lbs. per sq. inch, the diameter 
is 1 ft. and the stroke 18 in. How much does the mixture 
gain in intrinsic energy? How great is the efficiency? 

ANSWCF:, ~ 7255320 Ui 00: 8epers cent: 

Problem 7.—A Carnot engine takes too calories from 
the generator, and returns 80 calories to the refrigerator. 
How many ergs of work are done? 

Answer: 8.37 X 10° ergs. 

Problem &.—A Carnot engine, when run reversed, 
delivers 150 calories to the generator. If 300 joules are 
expended, how much heat was taken from the refriger- 
ator? 

Answer: 78.33 gramme calories. 

Problem 9.—How much work, in joules, can an ideal 
engine perform, working between the temperatures of 
150° C. and 20°C., if 180 calories are supplied at the 
higher temperature? What is the efficiency of the 
operation? 

Answer: 231.5 joules. 30.73 per cent. 

Problem to.—An ideal engine operates with 40° F. 
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as its lower temperature. If it is capable of converting 
3 B.T.U. into 400 ft.-pounds of work, what is the tem- 
perature of the generator? 

Answer: 143.4° F. 

Problem rz.—What must be the temperature of the 
refrigerator of an ideal engine if 1,500 calories at 200° C. 
are capable of raising a mass of 150 kg. a distance of 
1.5 metres? 

Answer: 33.72° C. 

Problem 12.—An ideal engine receives 100 calories at 
120° C., and rejects 80 calories to the refrigerator, what 
is the temperature of the latter? 

Answer: 41.4° C. 

Problem 13.—An ideal engine whose refrigerator works 
at 10° C., has an efficiency of 40 per cent. It is desired 
to raise this value to 50 per cent; how much must the 
temperature of the generator be raised? Or, how much 
must the temperature of the refrigerator be lowered? 

Answer: 94.34° raised, or 47.17° lowered. 


PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER III 


In this chapter are considered entropy, potential, and 
available energy, apart from the properties of any par- 
ticular body. Problems of a general nature dealing with 
these quantities can be solved because we are not con- 
cerned with their absolute values, but only with changes 
that may occur, and these changes are independent of 
the particular process followed, and may be expressed 
in terms of quantities that do not depend upon any 
especial substance. 

Entropy.—Thus we may calculate the entropy gained 


. 
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in supplying a certain quantity of heat at constant 
temperature by the simple ratio g ; or the change of the 


entropy when (Q) heat units are supplied at 7), and Q 
rejected at Z2, by the obvious statement S; — S; = 


Q, Q 


TTS 
substance in a simple but irreversible engine, may be 
computed in general terms if the efficiency E is known, 


for the heat rejected is Q,; — Q, E, and the entropy of 


Further, the gain of entropy of the working 


this heat is ee where TJ, is the temperature at 

which the heat is ee, Hence the entropy gained 

irreversibly is a a . , where 7, is the tempera- 
2 


ture of the source. 

Availability——If the entropy, referred to some arbi- 
trary zero, is given, the available portion of a quantity of 
heat follows from the defining equation of entropy, or 
OD en OF il ly The fundamental equation Td S = 
iW +dU may also be used for such general calcula- 


AW 
tions, by writing T (S, — S:) Shera + U, — Uy, since 


both dS and dU are exact differentials. Or we may 
make use of equations (31) to (34), remembering that 
d A isan exact differential as wellasd U; while T AS = 
AQ, and p AV = AW in reversible processes. 
Thermodynamic Potentials.—The same is true of the 
equations dF;, =dU —d(TS), and dFpp =dU + 
d (pV) —d(TS), which may be integrated to F, — 
= U,— U2, — (T, S; — T, S2), and F’; — F’, = U,— 


V ag aves 
jane OM — (T,S; — T2 Ss). And they readily 
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give the inner, and total thermodynamic potentials 
by writing 7; = 72 in the first case; and T, = T, and 
pi = p2 in the second case. 

Problem 14.—A substance changes state at 80° C. by 
the addition of 500 calories, what is the gain in entropy? 
Answer: 1.416. 

Problem 15.-—A substance changes state with the gain 
of 8 English entropy units, when 5,000 B.T.U. are 
supplied to it. What is the temperature of the trans- 
formation? Answer: 165° F. 

Problem 16.—A substance at 80° C. receives 100 calo- 
ries. At 60° C. it rejects 75 calories. What was the 
entropy gained? Answer: .058. 

Problem 17.—In a certain engine, working between 
the limits of 180° C. and 10° C., the efficiency is 
20 per cent. If the heat supplied is go calories, how 
much entropy is gained during the operation ? 
Answer: .0557. 

Problem 18.—An engine operates between 300° F. and 
40° F. taking on 3,000 B.T.U. from the generator. If 
it gains one English entropy unit, what is its efficiency? 
Answer: 17.58 per cent. 

Problem 19.—Seven hundred calories are supplied, 
with an absolute entropy value of 2. How much of the 
heat is available if o° C. is regarded as the lowest avail- 
able temperature? Amswer: 154 calories. 

Problem 20.—What is the maximum entropy with 
which 4,000 calories can be supplied, in order that an 
engine may do 4,000 joules of work; regarding 20° C. 
as the minimum temperature? Answer: 43.48. 

Problem 21.—During the heating of a certain sub- 
stance at 60° C., it expands, doing 4o joules of work, and 
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gains 8 calories of intrinsic energy. What is the gain of 
entropy? Answer: .0527. 

Problem 22.—A substance receives 2 English entropy 
units at 80° F., and gains 200 B.T.U. of intrinsic energy. 
How many foot-pounds of mechanical work does it per- 
form? Answer: 6846 X 10” ft.-lbs. 

Problem 23.—Calculate the gain in available energy of 
a system enclosed in a rigid envelope at the constant 
temperature of 30° C., when its intrinsic energy increases 
by 200 calories, with a jos: of 1.5 entropy units. Answer: 
654.5 calories. 

Problem 24.—Calculate the change in available energy 
of a system under atmospheric pressure and at 20° C., 
when its intrinsic energy increases by 500 calories; its 
volume changes from 2 to 5 litres, and its entropy gains 
2units. Answer; —158.64 calories, 


PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER IV 


Very few of the equations derived in this chapter are 
capable of being used directly in calculations, although 
they are of the greatest value in obtaining workable 
expressions applied to such special substances as perfect 
gases, saturated steam, etc. 

Change of State—Maxwell’s third relation as ex- 
pressed in (43) is in a form available for numerical work, 


d 
when ( aa is regarded as being sensibly equal to ( A ie 


or when it may be computed from some empirical 
equation connecting pressure and temperature; but 
these cases will be treated in full under the head of 
change of state to which they particularly belong. 
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Heating by Compression.—Maxwell’s fourth relation 
gives us a means of making some computations of a 


quite general nature. By (45),4 = — r(s4) but dur- 
P 


ing an adiabatic transformation (3) gives us (4) caer 


Bs Rae ; a, OP. 

i: Substituting for # in (45) we obtain Teo eae 
; Efdo 1fdv ’ 
oro 1 = CG Ga p, but a, alae and finally} in- 
troducing Joule’s equivalent, (45) becomes 


AT 
= a ep eh we HC E7C) 


By means of this equation, taking finite increments, we 
may calculate, approximately, the change of temperature 
corresponding to a change of pressure at a given tem- 
perature, provided a, and C are known. 

Problem 25.—Calculate the rise of temperature of 
carbon bisulphide when the pressure is increased from 
1 to 20 atmospheres at 18° C. The density at that 
temperature is about 1.264. Answer: .529° C. 

Cooling by Tension.—Instead of compressing the 
body, it may be subjected to tension, in which case 6 p 
is negative. The formula just derived may be used to 
predict the cooling of a stretched solid provided it is 
assumed that the cross-section remains constant; hence 
dv = di (where / is the length). a, must now be taken 
as the coefficient of linear expansion, and in place of v, 
we must introduce the Jength per unit mass. 

Problem 26.—Assuming the cross-section to remain 
constant, and the process adiabatic, calculate the cooling 
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produced by a weight of 100 grammes hung on a copper 
wire whose diameter is 1.5 mm., where J = 20°. Take 


p = 8.94 and a,(linear) = 1.6 X 10 °. Answer: .419° C. 


PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER V 


Fundamental Equation for Perfect Gases.—The com- 
bined laws of Boyle and Charles expressed by the 
familiar pv = RT are capable of immediate application 
to problems in which either p, v, or T is unknown, and 
R has been determined for the gas in question. 

As an illustration of this type of problem, suppose it 
is required to find the pressure, in atmospheres, when 15 
grammes of nitrogen occupy two litres at a temperature 
of 20° C. Referring to Table III, we find R per gramme 
molecule, in terms of atmospheres and litres, is 8.209 X 
to. The molecular weight of Ne is 28.08, hence R, 


per gramme, is 8.2090 XK 10 - + 28.08, or 2.923 K 10. 


Now T= 293 andy = = litre per gramme, therefore p = 


2.923 X 107° X 2903 X 15 
2 

may calculate R from the standard conditions of nitrogen. 

If p, is the standard atmosphere, v, the corresponding 


= 6.42 atmospheres. Or we 


specific volume at o°, and T, = 273, wehave R = ——- = 


Te Oe 
273 
agreement with the value obtained in the other way. 
The pressure may now be calculated as before. This 
latter method may be expressed in a single equation, for 


= 2.921 X 10 °, which is a fairly close 
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Po Vo : 
,» we may write at = 6 = 
T, y once p T, x ; 


which is perhaps the most convenient formula for this 
kind of problem. 
Sometimes the mass is the unknown quantity. In 


Po if 


since R = 


: , V 
this case we must substitute an for v, and, as V is given 


in such problems, the equation can be solved for m. 

Problem 27.—Four lbs. of oxygen are subjected to a 
pressure of 500 lbs. per sq. in. at a temperature of 60° F. 
Calculate the volume. Amswer: 1.392 cu. ft. 

Problem 28.—How many grammes of hydrogen will 
occupy 5 litres under a pressure of 8,000 kg. per sq. 
metre, at 25° C.? Answer: .319 gramme. 

Problem 29.—How great a pressure in lbs. per sq. in. 
will be needed to compress ro oz. of air into a receptacle 
whose volume is 800 cu. in. at a temperature of —10° F. ? 
Answer: 225 lbs./in’. 

Problem 30.—Fifteen grams of CO: are in a vessel 
where the barometer reads 650 mm. ‘The temperature 
is 60° C. Whatis the volume? Answer: 10.89 litres. 

Problem 31.—The volume of a balloon contracts from 
200 to 190 cubic yards at atmospheric pressure. The 
initial temperature was 60° F. What is the final 
temperature if no gas escaped? Answer: 34° F. 

Problem 32.—lf areservoir holds 76 grammes of air 
under a pressure of one-tenth of an atmosphere at 20° C., 
how much will it hold under a pressure of 2 X 10° dynes 
per sq.cm. at — 10° C.? Amswer: 1671.3 grammes. 

Problem 33.—Calculate the value of R for methane, 
carbon monoxide, and NO; and so derive their specific 
volumes under standard conditions. 

13 
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Answer: Icy, = 1.398 litres/ gramme. 
Yco = .8004 ’ 
' Uo, = -4868 


(as 6c 


Heat Capacities of Perfect Gases.—We have already 
considered the calculation of the specific heat at constant 
volume, when its value at constant pressure is known. 
The same methods apply, of course, to perfect gases, and 
the values so obtained are regarded as constant at all 
temperatures. The other heat capacities are readily 
computed from equations (78) to (83) and need no 
further comment except the caution that the units 
chosen must agree among themselves. To obtain 
values in the C. G. S. system, v should be expressed in 
cu. cm. per gramme and / in dynes per sq. cm. 

Problem 34.—Calculate c, » and X for air, Hy and Oy 
under standard conditions, in absolute units. 


Answer: Air Hydrogen Oxygen 
c¢ = .1693 2.418 1542 
n= 4:50-X 10° 6.51 X 10 * 4.40 S10 @ 
A=  .0838 .0838 .0848 


Entropy, Intrinsic Energy, and Potential.—The calcu- 
lation of U, S, F, and F’ is always made from some arbi- 


trarily chosen zero. Thus, suppose it is desired to calcu- 
late the gain in entropy of a pound of air heated from 10° 
to 100° F., when the volume is doubled, we may apply 
algae Life 00 

formula (85) solving it for S — S,; when ipa re the 
last term becomes A R log, 2; C/c = 1.4, and finally, 
: 6 

= —— log, as 
1.4 47 
(Note.—In this, and in all other problems involving 


1.20 X10) .X54-18 10g. 2 = .0974: 
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logarithms, the Naperian are to be used, unless other- 
wise specified.) 

To find the gain in intrinsic energy, or in the potential 
F’, proceed ina similar manner. In using (86) and (87) 
the term RT must be reduced to heat units as in the 
preceding case, by the factor A; and the quantity S, 
vanishes at the assumed zero of potential. _~ 

Problem 35.—Calculate the intrinsic energy, entropy, 
and potential Ff, of 20 grammes of oxygen at 175°C., 
which is contained in a vessel of 5 litres capacity, where 
one atmosphere, and o° C. are regarded as zero conditions. 


Answer: S — 9, = .2406 
U — U, = 539.8 calories. 
F — F, = 428.1 calories. 


Problem 36.—Calculate the potential F’, referred to 
the same zero, of 15 grammes of Ne at 240° C., under a 
pressure of 35 atmospheres. Answer: F’ — F’,= 1975. 
calories. 

The Thermoelastic Properties of Perfect Gases.— 
The quantities a, and a, are both equal to the reciprocal 
of the temperature; while, as is well known, E;= fp, 
and they require no calculation. 

Heat of Expansion of Perfect Gases.—The computa- 
tion of the heat absorbed during the various types of 
expansion; or, conversely, that evolved during com- 
pression, is effected with the aid of (88), (89), or (go), 
according to the data given. The integration of each 
is perfectly obvious; for instance (88), when integrated, 


Pet el = Toe (C= oT; log If pre- 
2 
ferred, R A may be substituted for C —c in the last term. 
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Problem 37.—Calculate the heat absorbed by 2 lbs. 
of air which expand from 20 cu. ft. at 60° F., to atmos- 
pheric pressure at the freezing point. 

Answer: 5.728 B.T.U. 

Problem 38.—Two grammes of air expand with the 
production of 8 joules of work, during which ro calories 
of heat are absorbed. Calculate the change of tempera- 
ture. Answer: 23.89° C. 

Problem 39.—How much heat must be supplied to a 
quantity of gas, that it may perform one horse-power- 
hour of work by expanding at constant temperature? 
Answer: 2545.2 B.T.U. 

Adiabatic Expansion.—When a gas expands adiabatic- 
ally, the relation between pressure and volume is given 
by (92), where the second member is constant, and «x and 
R must be known for the gas in question. Many 
practical problems may be solved by its aid, and in 
general it is not necessary to compute the value of the 
constant, which may be.set equal to K or any other 
symbol. Thus if the initial pressure and volume, and 
final pressure of a gas are given, while it is desired to 
find the final volume after adiabatic expansion, we have 

a eect 
Piv1 = poe, OF Ve ( iy G V,. 

Problem 40.—One kg. of hydrogen expands adiabatic- 
ally from a pressure of 200,000 kg. per sq. metre, to 
15,000 kg. per sq. metre. The initial volume was 150 
litres; what is the final volume? Amswer: 941.7 litres. 

Problem 41.—Calculate the value of the exponent « 
for a perfect gas, whose adiabatic curve passes through 
the points p, = 30, 2% = 2, p2 = 10, and % = 4. 

Answer: 1.585. 
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Problem 42.—In the preceding case, if C = .24, calcu- 
late c and R for the gas assumed. 


Answer: ¢ =.1514. 
R =.37078 joules/gramme. 


Work Accomplished by Expansion.—The work done 
during an isothermal expansion may be found from (97), 
where 7 may be either the ratio of the volumes or pres- 
sures; since, with T constant, 7 = 2 aye . The work of 

1 2 
an adiabatic expansion may be readily computed from 
(95), or any of its derivatives, suchas (g5’). If p: and 
pe are given, 7; and ry may be calculated from (91), and 
the work obtained as above. 

Problem 43.—How much work is required to compress 
3 lbs. of oxygen from 60 to 20 cubic ft., at a temperature 
of 40° F.? Answer: 794309. ft.-lbs. 

Problem 44.—How much work is done when 6 kg. of 
CO; expand adiabatically from a temperature of 180° C. 
to 20° C.? Answer: 63.58 kg. m. 

Problem 45.—How much work is done when 1909 litres 
of nitrogen expand adiabatically from a pressure of 20, 
to 5 atmospheres? Answer: 311700. joules. 

@ Available Energy and Efficiency.—The total available 
energy contained in a mass of compressed gas may be 
calculated from the same formule, either for adiabatic 
or isothermal expansion; but in each case we must 
deduct the energy wasted in expanding against the 
lower pressure of the process which, in practice, would 
be the atmosphere. Therefore the available energy 


W,= Wr—p,(v2—%); and the efficiency is 1 — hee my 
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where W, is the total energy represented by the com- 
pression from /, to p. If the data are the initial and 
final pressures, the volumes may be found from pv = 
RT, or pv" = K, according to whether the expansion is 
isothermal or adiabatic; and the same two equations 
would be used if the volumes were given, and the press- 
ures required. 

Problem 46.—What is the available energy in a tank 
of 4 kg. of compressed air at 20 atmospheres, and 15° C., 
if the expansion is to be carried down to one atmosphere, 
and at constant temperature? Answer: 675,950 joules. 

Problem 47.—What is the available energy in a tank 
of 6 Ibs. of compressed air at 30 atmospheres and 60° F., 
if the expansion is to be adiabatic to one atmosphere? 
Answer: 199,870 ft.-lbs. 

(This latter case is applicable when the expansion is 
very fast, while the former is true for very slow expan- 
sions. It may readily be shown that, when the expansion 
is conducted isothermally, the gas does more work, since 
it receives heat through the walls of the containing 
vessel.) 

Problem 48.—Calculate the available energy in prob- 
lem 47, assuming the expansion to be isothermal at 
60° F., and between the same pressure limits. Answer: 
404,000 ft.-lbs. 

Change of Temperature During Adiabatic Expansion. 
—The fall of temperature during an adiabatic expansion 
may be found directly from (96) in terms of the expansion 
ratio; or, eliminating v, by (91), which becomes 


(gy 
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Problem 49.—What is the final temperature of a 
quantity of hydrogen, which expands adiabatically from 
a pressure of 6 atmospheres and 30° C. to 1.5 atmos- 
pheres? Answer: —70.5° C. 

Problem 50.—A quantity of air is compressed adiabati- 
cally so as to occupy one-tenth of its original volume; 
its temperature was 20° C. before compression, what 
is it afterward? Answer: 468° C. 

Closed Cycles with Perfect Gases.—We now have to 
deal with the external energy involved when a perfect 
gas is put through a closed cycle of operations. In the 
cycles considered in this book, the calculation is perfectly 
simple. Thus, by (98), we find that the work per unit 
mass of working substance performed in a Carnot cycle, 
is given by 


w = R(T; — T2) logr, 
where s is the ratio of volumes of each adiabatic curve, 
andis greater than unity if the cycle is performed 
directly, but less than unity for the inverse process. If 
the initial and final pressures are given instead of the 
volumes, r may still be found, since 7; and TZ» are 
known. 

The constant pressure and constant volume cycle is 
still simpler, being given by w = Ap Ar. The Stirling 
cycle has the same equation as that of Carnot, but the 
ratio r refers to an isothermal, instead of an adiabatic 
expansion. 

Problem 51.—Calculate the work done by 6 lbs. of 
oxygen regarded as a perfect gas, operating in a Carnot 
cycle between the temperatures of 500° F. and 60° F., 
and initial and final pressures of 200 and 15 lbs. per sq. 
in., respectively. Answer: 251,630 ft.-lbs. 
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Problem 52.—Calculate the external work in kg. 
metres when one kg. of perfect gas performs a rec- 
tangular cycle between the pressure limits of 8 and 1 
atmospheres, and 1o and 3 cubic metres of volume. 
Answer: 506,317 kg. m. 

Problem 53.—How much work is done per unit mass 
of working substance, by a Stirling engine using hydro- 
gen, and operating between the temperatures of 150 C. 
and 10° C., and a volume ratio of 8? Amswer: 1173.7 
joules. 

Flow of Perfect Gases Under Pressure.—In comput- 
ing the velocity of flow, when a compressed gas escapes 
through an orifice, we may use equation (103) where 
the velocity is given in terms of quantities that are 
readily measured. It is, of course, essential that J 
should be expressed in suitable units. If w is to be given 
in cm. per sec. then J should be chosen so as to reduce 
calories to ergs, while if # is in ft. per sec. J must reduce 
B.T.U to ft.-poundals. 

Problem 54.—Nitrogen gas, under a pressure of 20 kg. 
per sq. cm., and at 18° C., is allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere. What is the velocity of flow, if the process 
is regarded as adiabatic and without friction? Answer: 
585.6 m/sec. 

Problem 55.—Compressed air escapes from a receiver 
into the atmosphere with a speed of 2,000 ft. per sec. 
The initial pressure was 20 atmospheres, what was the 
temperature, assuming the process to have been adiabatic 
and without friction? Answer: 123° F. 

Estimation of Altitudes.—Either (106) or (106’) may 
be used to estimate the heights of mountains with the 
barometer, though the latter is more correct, especially 
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at great altitudes. Of course R must be expressed in 
' terms of ergs per gramme, and g in cm. per sec.’ to give 
h incm.; or in the English system, R must be in foot- 
poundals per pound and g in ft. per sec.’ to give h in feet. 

Problem 56.—Assuming the atmosphere isothermal, 
calculate the height of a mountain when the barometer 
read 560 mm., while at sea level-it stood at 760 mm., 
with a temperature of 18° C. Answer: 2508. metres. 

Problem 57.—Calculate the height of the same moun- 
tain assuming the atmosphere adiabatic. Answer: 248t. 
metres. 


PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER VI 


Van der Waals’ Equation.—Real gases are most readily 
dealt with by aid of this celebrated equation. For pur- 
poses of computation we may transform it to read 


a t d 
(p its “) (v— 6) =1+ Ee where / is the temperature 


in degrees Centigrade and p and v are no longer specific 
pressure and volume, but the pressure is measured in 
atmospheres, and the volume in terms of the normal 
specific volume of the body in question taken as unity. 
This normal specific volume means the volume one 
gramme of the substance would occupy at o° C., and under 
atmospheric pressure, provided it behaved like a perfect 
gas at that temperature. Now the specific volume of a 
gramme molecule of a perfect gas at o°, and under the 
pressure of one atmosphere, is 22.41 litres, therefore the 
normal specific volume in litres is equal to 22.41 divided 
by the molecular weight of the substance in question. 
It is thus possible to find v, for bodies that are really 
liquid at the freezing point. 
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Adopting these units, it is obvious that R = MED he feb 
Tj. * 273 


therefore T R, which is the second member of Van der 


: Ip P ; 
Waals’ equation, becomes ae which may be written 


ij 
1+ aor The quantities a and 3, based on the scale of 


pressures and volumes assumed above, have been 
calculated for a great variety of substances from their 
observed critical pressures and temperatures. We saw 
in the paragraph on the critical point, that the critical 


temperature T, = and the critical pressure p, = 


me 
270 R 
From these equations are readily derived a = 


27 b” 
a7 RT 2 Pai: pees 
one and b Page But since R = ee they re- 


duce to 


Pai bee fh 

O = GK 273° pote? = BX 273 XB 

Table VI gives values for T, and p,, as well as a and 8, 
for several gases, and substances liquid under ordinary 
conditions. The latter quantities have been computed 
from the former, as indicated above, and are taken from 
Landholt and Bornstein’s Tables. The values chosen 
are by those observers who seemed to agree most nearly 
with the mean of all. 

Isothermal Curves.—We are now in a position to plot 
the isothermal of a body supposed to be described by 
Van der Waals’ equation. For instance, in the case of 
COz, equation (107) becomes 
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— 00683 nap be 8 
Pi v oes (v —.001813) 
Now let T have any assumed value, as 273, or the critical 
temperature 273 + 31.9, and then p may be computed 
for a series of values of v. 

Problem 58.—Plot the isothermal of ether at 60° C., 
also the critical isothermal. 

Entropy.—By equation (113) we may readily calculate 
the entropy of a Van der Waals body S — S,, above 
any chosen zero, and for an assumed temperature and 
specific volume. In this problem ¢ must be known 
approximately for the range of temperature involved, 


: I , 
b is taken from the tables, R = ae 2, = 1, And 1S sto 
7 


be expressed in terms of v,. Finally the last terms, in 
which R appears, must be multiplied by the constant A 
expressed so as to transform into calories our new 
mechanical unit, v,-litre-atmospheres, where v, is the 
normal specific volume given in litres. Thus for oxygen, 
A= ian Se) where the numerator is the value of 
0413 

v,, and the denominator the suitable value of J taken 
fram the energy conversion table. 

Problem 59.—Assuming atmospheric pressure and 
freezing point as the entropy zero; calculate its value in 
4 grammes of ammonia at 80° C., when enclosed in a 
receiver whose capacity is 5 litres. Answer: .407. 

Intrinsic Energy.—By means of (114) we may calcu- 
late the gain of intrinsic energy, u — u,, above any 
assumed zero. Here the quantities are measured as 
above, and the last term must be reduced to calories by 
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a : : 
the factor A, because P has the dimensions of a pressure, 


v—v : ; ; 
hence a — has the dimensions of p v, or mechanical 
v 


0) 


work. 

Problem 60.—Calculate the intrinsic energy, assuming 
the same zero as above, for 9 grammes of CO:, at 18° 
C., contained in a receiver whose capacity is 3 litres. 
Answer: 26.82 gramme calories. 

Thermodynamic Potential—In applying (115) to 
calculate f — f,, it is obvious that the last two terms of 
the right-hand member must be multiplied by A, the 
value being the same as in the preceding cases. 

Problem 61.—Calculate the potential F of 6 grammes 
of nitrogen at 10° C., in a receiver whose capacity is 
750 c.c. Answer: 243.2 calories. 

Heat Capacities 1 and h.—These values may be found 
from (116) and (117) multiplied by A. : 

Problem 62.—Calculate 1 and h for ammonia at 100° 
C., and a specific volume of .2 litre per gramme. 


4 _ b= 9.0696 Xa 
elas ae .003498 X A 


Specific Heat at Constant Volume.—Here we have 
only to apply (118), provided C is known, and solve for 
c. The right-hand member must, of course, be multi- 
plied by A adapted to »v,-litre-atmospheres of the gas 

I 
273° 

Problem 63.—Assuming the specific heat at constant 
pressure of CO, to be .1843 at o° and atmospheric press- 
ure, calculate c under the same conditions. Also cal- 


considered, and as usual, R = 
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culate ¢ when the pressure is such that at o° C., 5 
grammes occupy 400 c.c. Answer: (a) .1385; (b) .1340. 
- Thermoelastic Coefficients.—Although the equations 
have not been derived in the text, it is not difficult to 
calculate the thermoelastic coefficients by aid of equa- 
tions (66), (67), and (68). Thus, to determine E; from 
equation (115), we have 


(4) -5-S a(34) = -28 Giek: 


dv) rv 9-0 Nae > OT 
hence 
2a i Pande) 
SES ORRIN a ee eee STE) 


iM bee —b 
‘se R P 
6v6T (v—b) 7 
but by (68) 
Spee Para 
P 5vdT/ bv 
hence 
Rv’(v—b) 
Peg RT*— 20 (0— by? - . - [ee 


Thus, if v and T are given, we may find a, in terms of 
known constants. Finally by (66) 

eee) 

— «606T dvr 


ay 


or 

% ~ RTv’—a(y—b) 
In the case of certain bodies such as hydrogen, a is so 
much smaller than 0, that it may be neglected in com- 


(173) 
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parison. In such cases the thermoelastic coefficients 


reduce to k= TRv 
Tigay (v—b)? 
R(v—b) 
ce Rie 
. I 
y= 


and if 6 is regarded as negligible, we recover the values 
ti 


for perfect gases, or Ey = p and a,= a,= rT 

But this is far from justifiable, even in the case of 
hydrogen, for both a, and a, vary considerably with the 
pressure (and consequently volume), although the latter 
quantity is less dependent on it than the former, as the 
above results indicate. Table VII gives some values 
for a, and a, determined by Amagat, and taken from 
Ewell’s “ Physical Chemistry.’”* The anomalous be- 
havior of hydrogen, which has already been referred to, is 
evident when we compare the steady decrease of a, as 
compared to the increase toward a maximum, followed 
by a decrease, in the case of other gases. 

Problem 64.—Calculate Ey, a, and a, for CS: at o° C., 
and normal specific volume. Answer: Ep = .9628. 
p= .003817. 

ay, = -003745- 

Problem 65.—Calculate the same quantity for Ne at 

— 80° C., and a specific volume .o25 normal. 


a 


Answer: Ey = 3.0358. 
QA, = .006499. 
Ay =  .000333. 
* Published by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
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Problem 66.—Calculate the same quantities for CO, 
under standard conditions of pressure and temperature, 
and compare results with the table. 


Answer: Ey = .989098. 


Qpy = .003707. 
a, = .003688. 


Work Done by Expansion.—When a Van der Waals 
body expands with the performance of external work, 
there are the two principal cases of isothermal and 
adiabatic expansion to be considered. Equation ,(119) 
relates to the former case, and gives us the work per unit 
mass in terms of the temperature of the expansion, the 
initial and final volumes, and the characteristic constants 
a and b. Joules’ equivalent does not appear in the 
equation, for both terms are in mechanical units; but if 
v is expressed in terms of v,, and a and 0 are taken from 
Table VI, then, instead of joules, w will be given in 2,- 
litre-atmospheres, and must be reduced to joules by 
dividing by 9.869 X 10 * (see energy conversion table), 
and multiplying by z,, as in the cases already considered. 

Problem 67.—How much work is done by 6 grammes 
of oxygen expanding isothermally at 40° C., from 1.5 to 
5 litres? Amswer: 575.3 joules. 

Adiabatic work is calculated with equal ease by (120); 
but, as in the case of equation (119), the second term 
must be reduced to joules. If x, the ratio of the specific 
heats of the gas in question, is known, we may determine 
c from a value of C appropriate to the conditions as- 
sumed; otherwise c must be computed from (118). 

If 71, T,, v1 and v are all given, the calculation is 
obvious, but if any one of these quantities is not known, 
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we may get an approximate value from (96), assuming 
that the expansion curve is given by po" = K, as for 
perfect gases. 

Problem 68.—How much work is done when 15 
grammes of hydrogen expand adiabatically from a tem- 
perature of 1oo° C., and a volume of 2 litres, to a volume 
of rolitres? Answer: 13,502 joules. 

Carnot’s Cycle.—If the gas passes through a Carnot 
cycle, equation (121) gives the work done per gramme. 
The right-hand member is in mechanical units, but must 
be reduced to joules as has been explained. In such 
problems, we must know 7;, T, and three out of the 
four volumes. The remaining volume is found by the 
perfectly general property of Carnot’s cycle 2 = 3 which 


1 4 
was stated in the chapter on perfect gases. If only one 


of the temperatures is given, or only two of the volumes, 
the missing quantity may be estimated by (96), which is, 
however, not rigorously true for real gases. 

Problem 69.—How much work is done when 2 
grammes of CO, perform a Carnot cycle, where = 
n50° C5. =340 -€s%, Vis= 200. cc and Var=40onec, 
Answer: 34.31 joules. 

Clausius’ Equation.—The application of this equation 
is more difficult than that of Van der Waals, not only 
because it is more complicated, but because it involves 
three constants besides R, and thus requires the deter- 
mination of three critical values instead of two, if its con- 
stants are to be calculated. From equations (124), 
(125), and (126), it is evident that v,, T, and p, must 
all be known to solve for e, B and D; and unfortunately 
v. has been observed for only a few substances. In the 
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case of CO:, Clausius found the following values for the 
constants that appear in his equation: 


D = 2.09 
B= .00095 
€ = .00087 


expressed in terms of atmospheres and v, as unit of 
: I . : 
volume; while R = De as in the preceding case. We are 


now in a position to calculate u from equation (128) and, 
using u as a basis, it is possible to determine the various 
other quantities, exactly as f was used, in investigating 
a Van der Waals body. We shall, however, not under- 
take the task, on account of the rather limited numerical 
data available. 

Cooling by Unresisted Expansion.—Equation (135) 
may be used in connection with CO, to estimate the cool- 
ing during unresisted expansion. In using this equation, 
we must reduce the right-hand member to calories, 
remembering that it yields v,-litre-atmospheres, provided 
the values for D and « just given are used. 

Problem 70.—Calculate the fall of temperature when 
CO, at 27° C. expands unresisted from a pressure of 2 
atmospheres into the air at normal pressure. Answer: 
og, GC; 

(NotE.—Joule and Kelvin found 1.15° by experiment.) 


PROBLEMS FOR CHAPTER VII 


There are two changes of state of especial importance, 
namely fusion and vaporization. Problems dealing with 
the former are comparatively simple, and may be readily 
solved by practically the same methods and equations 

14 
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that are applicable to the more difficult case of vaporiza- 
tion. We shall, therefore, proceed at once to explain the 
solution of problems which involve the transformation 
of liquid to vapor, and the properties of saturated vapor. 
Water, being the substance most commonly used in the 
practice of thermodynamics, has been studied more 
completely than any other substance; so the discussion 
will mainly be confined to the behavior of water in the 
states of liquid and steam, and mixtures of both. 

Steam Tables.—Practically all problems of this kind 
demand the use of steam tables in which values of various 
quantities are set down corresponding to an ascending 
scale of temperatures, or of pressures. A typical table 
of this sort is that of C. H. Peabody which has been 
used in the solution of the problems under this head. 
We find there for each degree of temperature of steam, 
the following quantities worked out, in most cases, to 
four significant figures. 1. The vapor tension of the 
steam, in terms of the barometer reading (inches or 
millimetres), or in pounds per sq. inch. 2. The ‘heat 
required to raise water from freezing point to the tem- 
perature in question. 3. The heat of vaporization, L. 
4. The value of that portion of Z which is concerned in 
changing the internal structure of the water during 
vaporization, called ‘‘heat of internal work.” 5. The 
value of the remaining portion of L which does external 
work against the existing pressure, called “heat of ex- 
ternal work.” 6. The entropy of the liquid taken from 
freezing to the given temperature. 7. The entropy of 
vaporization. 8. The specific volume of the steam. 9. 
The density of the steam. 

Calculation of Steam Tables.—The preceding quanti- 
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ties are calculated as follows: Considering the metric 
table (both English and metric tables are given), we have 
first the pressures to determine in terms of the tempera- 
tures. In Peabody’s revised tables these values are 
based mainly on the experimental observations of Hol- 
born and Henning published in 1908. The heat of 
the liquid, in the case of water, is found by writing 
c =1+hk, where & is the small difference between the 
specific heat and unity; therefore the heat of water 


t 
above o° C. is given by ¢ + a k dt. Since k is always 
to 


~ small, this may be integrated graphically with sufficient 
precision, making use of the known values of & taken 
for the range considered. 

The heat of vaporization may be found for any tem- 
perature by some formula such as (143). A more recent 
one, due to Henning, and used by Peabody, is L = 94.210 
esl Ji aad 

We may separate the internal from the external portion 
of L by (139), thus obtaining the next two quantities, 
No.4and No.5. The Seey of the liquid is calculated 


by means of the integral Le =, where c is set equal to 
1+kas aa Therefor: S entropy becomes equal 


t 
to log; a T, ee J i The first term is readily com- 
puted, and ti oy is evaluated graphically by a 
method similar to that used in obtaining the heat of the 
liquid. The entropy of vaporization is obtained direct- 
ly from L, by dividing by the absolute temperature at 
which it occurs. 

Finally, to find the specific volume and the density, its 
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reciprocal, at the temperature 7, we use the equation of 
Clapeyron in the form of (43). Here L is already known, 
v is the volume sought, and 2, is the specific volume of 
water at T°, which is known with sufficient accuracy, 
considering its smallness compared to ». We may 


eC Ay Poe : Se Ni 
determine “= with considerable precision, in the case of 


steam, by taking small finite increments Ap and Af, 
and finding that value of A p, from the tables, which 
corresponds with the temperature interval assumed. 
This interval should be taken from a temperature slightly 
below, to another slightly above the temperature for 
which the specific volume is desired. It should also be 
noted that Joule’s equivalent must be introduced, and 
appropriately chosen to correspond to the pressure and 
volume units, so that (43) will read 


d 
IE, => A TF V1) 


or solved for v2, and neglecting 1 
User dpi obe ee SAeye) 


From this equation, v is easily computed, and its recipro- 
cal taken as the density. 

Entropy and Internal Heat of Fusion.—These values 
are obtained, as in the case of vaporization, from (138) 
and (139), where L is the latent heat of fusion. 

Problem 71.—Calculate the gain of entropy when one 
gramme of ice is melted at atmospheric pressure. 
Answer: .2927. 

Problem 72.—Calculate the loss of entropy when 10 
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grammes of mercury solidify at atmospheric pressure. 
Answer: .01202. 

Problem 73.—How much external work in joules is 
done, when one gramme of ice melts under a pressure of 
two atmospheres? (Consider the volumes as substan- 
tially the same as under one atmosphere, and take the 
density of water at o° as .999868.) Answer: .01856 
joules. 

Problem 74.—What was the change in intrinsic energy 
in the preceding case, assuming that L is substantially 
the same as under atmospheric pressure? Answer: 
79.904 calories. 

The Effect of Pressure on Fusion and Vaporization.— 
The change of the temperature of fusion due to increased 
pressure may be computed with considerable accuracy 
by the equation of Clapeyron. In this case it is justifi- 
able to write cf =f where the change of pressure may 
be taken almost as great as we wish. Solving for AT, 


AT 
we have, from equation (43), AT aie Ap Av;—in 


which Av is the change in volume due to the change of 
state, Ap the assumed change of pressure, and L is 
supposed known from experimental data. TJ should 
really be taken as the average of the range AT, but 
considering that A T is always very small, it is sufficient 
to take the initial temperature for an approximate 
solution. The raising of the temperature of vaporization 
by pressure can be found with precision, only if the 
pressure-temperature relations of the saturated vapor 
are known, as in the case of water. It could also be 
calculated by Clapeyron’s equation, but that supposes a 
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knowledge of Av and L at the temperature assumed, and 
therefore introduces more uncertainty than the more 
direct method. 

Problem 75.—Calculate the lowering of the melting 
point of ice when it is subjected to a pressure of 60 
atmospheres. Answer: —.447° C. 


MIxTuRES OF LIQUID AND VAPOR 


The preceding cases become more complicated when 
vaporization is incomplete, but as the presence of a 
mixture of two phases is more common than a single 
phase, it is most important to be able to compute the 
various quantities involved in such mixtures. 

Specific Heat of Saturated Steam.—In calculations of 
this kind, the specific heat c’ at any assigned temperature’ 
is a valuable quantity to determine. It is easy to com- 
pute an approximate value, by combining (148) with 
Regnault’s formula for H (142), from which we subtract 
ct, assuming c to be constant, as was done in deriving 
(143). Then L = 606.5 + .305 t — cé, or in Fahrenheit 
L = 1091.7 + (.305 — c) (t — 32). Differentiating with 
respect to ¢, and substituting in (148), we have 


/ L ; 
ie Sees Marat Where ane oo, (174) 


by which c’ may be computed at any desired tempera- 
ture. Although we have just assumed c¢ as constant, it 
is desirable, in using formule where the product c ¢ or 


dh cdt appears, to look up its value under “heat of 
the liquid”’ in the tables, rather than simply to set ¢ = r. 
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Total Heat and Dryness of the Mixture.—These 
quantities might be found by integrating (144), but it 
should be observed that c’ is a function of T, and the 
form of this function, as derived in the last paragraph, 
can only be regarded as a good approximation. It is 
better, therefore, simply to take the values of L and ct 
from the tables, and if x is known, we have obviously 
g=Lx-+ct, or 


—ct 


erga te ata (175) 


It is thus easy to calculate the dryness if the total heat 
and temperature of the mixture are given. Finally, a 
combination of (145) and (175) makes it possible to 
calculate the total heat of a mixture, when only the 
temperature and specific volume are given. 

Problem 76.—Calculate the specific heat of saturated 
steam, under a pressure of 1488.9 mm. of mercury. 
ANSWErS — 1.032. 

Problem 77.—What is the total heat of a mixture of 60 
grammes of water and steam at 135° C., when 12 
grammes are evaporated? Answer: 1432.5 calories. 

Problem 78.—Calculate the dryness of a mixture of 3 
Ibs. of water and steam whose total heat is 2,100 B.T.U., 
at a temperature of 320° F. Answer: 45.8 per cent. 

Problem 79.—A mixture of 20 grammes of water and 
steam occupy 3 litres at a temperature of 140° C. Find 
x by (145). Answer: 29.4 per cent. 

Problem 80.—A mixture of 3 lbs. of water and steam 
occupy 2 cubic feet, at a temperature of 330° F. Find 
the total heat of the mixture. Answer: 434.8 B.T.U. 

Change of Entropy of the Mixture.—When passing 
from one degree of dryness to another at constant tem- 
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perature, the ke of entropy is obtained by (152), or 


iL 
Si = Se = as =. But when the temperature 
changes as well, we may make the computation by (151) 
YB eae! Bee os 15 
S, — S2 = ie F, toler 
Ws eee no 
(Note.—The entropy of vaporization —, as well as the 


ee 
‘cdl 
entropy of the liquid above ¢,, or —; are given in the 


tables.) 

Problem 81.—Calculate the difference in entropy be- 
tween one kg. of a mixture of steam and water when 
w= 24 at 135° C. and x= «at 160°C. Answer: 
i274. 

Problem 82.—Six pounds of a mixture of steam and 
water are enclosed in a receiver of 25 cu. ft. capacity, at 
a temperature of 260° F. What is the gain in entropy 
when the receiver is heated to 320° F.? Answer: 3.55. 

Problem 83.—Calculate the change of entropy in the 
last problem, if the volume were increased to 4o cu. ft., 
without change of temperature. Answer: 1.665. 

Change of Dryness During Adiabatic Expansion.— 
From a practical standpoint, it is frequently desirable to 
calculate the changing proportions of liquid and vapor 
during expansion in the cylinder of an engine. The de- 
termination of the value of x, after an adiabatic expansion 
to some given temperature, from a given initial dryness 
and temperature, is effected by equation (153), which is 
commonly used in the study of cylinder condensation. 
The application of this equation to steam is perfectly 
simple, since it is only necessary to find Z; and Ly» in the 
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tables, corresponding to 7, and 72, which are supposed 
to be given either directly, or through a knowledge of the 
pressures. 

Problem 84.—The initial dryness of a mixture of water 
and steam is .7 at a temperature of 360° F._ What is the 
final dryness, if adiabatic expansion is carried down to 
one atmosphere? Answer: 64.77 per cent. 

Problem 85.—tThe initial dryness of a mixture of water 
and steam is .g, under a pressure of 9404 mm. of mercury; 
find x, after adiabatic expansion to a temperature of 
120° C. Answer: 80.91 per cent. 

Equation (153) may also be used to calculate the final 
dryness, or the final volume, if the initial volume is 
given; for x may be found from (145) when 2 is given, 
v’” is known from T, and v’ is practically unity, or .oor 
litres per gramme, or 62.4 cu. ft. per lb., according to the 
units chosen. The same equation may also be used to 
calculate the mass of the mixture. If the total volume, 
dryness, and temperature (consequently v’’), are known, 

V 
or 


we may write x = Raa where everything is given 
Uv — 


/ 


but m. In many actual cases only the final volume of 
an adiabatic expansion is known. To facilitate the de- 
termination of both final dryness and temperature, tables 
have been prepared, such as Peabody’s, in which the 
specific volume of the mixture, as well as the dryness are 
given for each degree of temperature, under an ascending 
series of entropy values. Thus if v; and 7; are known 
for the mixture, we readily find the value of s; corre- 
sponding to that particular combination of water and 
steam. Then if s is supposed to be constant, we have 
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only to enter the table under that entropy value and find 
T; and x corresponding to 2. 

Problem 86.—Four lbs. of a mixture occupy 10 cubic 
feet at 371° F. Adiabatic expansion occurs to 32 cu. ft. 
What are JT. and %:? Answer: Tz = 277°, %2 = .886. 

Problem 87.—Highteen grammes of a mixture of 
steam and water occupy 3 litres at a temperature of 
170° C. What is the dryness if the pressure falls adia- 
batically to 3 atmospheres? Answer: 69.27 per cent. 

Problem 88.—Three cubic feet of a mixture of water 
and steam are 60 per cent dry at a temperature of 
300° F. What is the total volume after adiabatic ex- 
pansion to a pressure of 30 lbs. per'sq. inch? Answer: 
Grayacus it. 

Entropy and Intrinsic Energy of the Mixture.—The 
entropy is obtained, in the case of water, from (152’), 
which is simply the sum of the entropy of the liquid 
above the freezing point, which is given in the tables, 
and that of evaporization. The gain in intrinsic energy 
is to be found by using (155), in which v’ is practically 
unity; L, v’” and pf; may be found from the tables if T 
is given, and x; must be known directly or indirectly, and 
the second term must be multiplied by A. 

Problem 89.—Calculate the entropy above o° C. of 
24 kg. of steam and water which occupy 5 cubic metres 
at a temperature of 165°. Answer: 32.1 kg. cal./T. 

Problem 9o.—Calculate the intrinsic energy above 
32° F. of a mixture of water and steam, which occupy 10 
cubic feet, when « = .7, under a pressure of 70 lbs. per 
sq. in. Answer: 1960 B.T.U. 
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ENERGETICS OF MIXTURES OF WATER AND STEAM 


Adiabatic Expansion.—The most satisfactory method 
for calculating the external work, when steam expands 
adiabatically, is to use equation (162) in which p; and p» 
are to be found in the tables under ‘“‘heat equivalent of 


Ty 
internal work.” The integral, if cd T, is the difference 
e Ts 


between the heats of the liquid at the two given tem- 
peratures, and is also found in the tables; «, must be 
known, or may be calculated directly from the data, and 
x2 is found by using equation (153). 

Problem 91.—How much work is done by the adiabatic 
expansion of 2 kg. of a mixture of steam and water from 
200° C., and x = .6, to a final temperature of 150° C.? 
Answer: 175,400 joules. 

Problem 92.—How much work is done when 60 
grammes of a mixture of water and steam change adi- 
abatically from a volume of 8 litres at 150° C., toa 
pressure of one atmosphere ? Answer: — 1529. joules. 

Problem 93.—lf a mixture of water and steam occupy 
3 cu. ft., under a pressure of 80 lbs. per sq. in., and a 
dryness of .g5, calculate the work done by an adiabatic 
expansion which doubles the volume. 

(NotE.—Use temperature-entropy tables to find T, 
and x.) Answer: 23,430 ft.-lbs. 

Isothermal Expansion.—The work done by an isother- 
mal expansion (or expansion under constant pressure) 
is easily computed by (163), where, as was explained, 
41, %, and T are given either directly or indirectly. 

Problem 94.—Calculate the work done by 2 lbs. of a 
mixture of water and steam which occupy 2 cubic feet, 
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and expand isothermally at 280° F., to a final volume of 
5 cubic feet. Answer: 21,280 ft.-lbs. 

Problem 95.—Calculate the work done by 12 cu. ft. of 
a mixture of water and steam whose dryness is .45, under 
a pressure of 75 Ibs. per sq. in., if it expands till all the 
water is vaporized. Answer: 157,900 ft.-lbs. 

Isoenergic Expansion.—If w remains constant, we 
may use equation (161) to calculate the work done, 
where the exponent » is substituted for » in the denom- 
inator, and y is calculated by (164). To apply (164) 
we must know fy, v1, and /» either directly or indirectly; 
x2 is found by setting Aw = o in (162), thus adapting it 
to isoenergic expansion; and 2» is easily calculated if x2 is 
known. 

Problem o6.—Calculate the work done when 40 
grammes of a mixture of water and steam, whose dryness 
is .5, expand isoenergically from a pressure of 7o10 mm. of 
mercury, to one of 3030.5 mm. Answer: 338. joules. 

Expansion of Dry Saturated Steam.—lIf the expanding 
vapor is jacketed so as to just keep it dry and saturated 
during the expansion, then equation (165) is to be used. 
The values of a and 6 may be found from equation (143) 
by setting ¢ = (T — 273); hence 


L = 796.2 — .695 T, orin Fahrenheit, 
L = 1433.6 — .695 T. 


It is then only necessary to know the initial and final 
temperatures, and these can always be found, if the 
pressures, or specific volumes are given. The right-hand 
member must, of course, be multiplied by J to reduce it 
to mechanical units. 

Problem 97.—What is the work done by 2.5 lbs. of 
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dry saturated steam expanding from a volume of 8 cu. 
ft. to a® final pressure of one atmosphere? Answer: 
341,700 ft.-lbs. 

General ‘‘ Exponential Expansion.’’—The preceding 
method may be used for the general case of any expansion 
which approximately follows an exponential curve of the 
form pv" = K. This method is well adapted to curves 
that lie between the adiabatic and isothermal, and that 
cannot be treated by either of the methods already ex- 
plained. In such cases 1 is found by (164), like v, and the 
work done follows from any of the equations based upon 
a similar type of expansion, whether derived under the 
head of perfect gases where the exponent was x, or the 
adiabatic expansion of saturated steam, where the ex- 
ponent was ». Ina problem of this kind, it is necessary 
to know both the initial and final pressures and specific 
volumes, either directly or indirectly, therefore (161) is 
a suitable one to calculate the work. 

Problem 98.—Calculate the work done, when 8 kg. of 
a mixture of steam and water expand from p;= 10 atmos- 
pheres, and V;=.g9 cu. metres, to f2= 4 atmospheres and 
V2= 2.8 cu.metres. Answer: 1,998,000 joules. 

Closed Cycles.—In case the expanding mixture per- 
forms a complete cycle of operations, the work done 
depends upon the particular cycle used. Those consid- 
ered in the text are the Carnot, Clausius, and the non-ex- 
pansion cycles; , and the work done in each case is readily 
computed by (166), (166’), and (167). In the case of the 
Carnot cycle, 7, may be found if f; or v3 are given, while 
x, and x, may be made to depend upon the initial and 
final volumes of the isothermal expansion. 

Problem 99.—A mixture of to lbs. of water and steam 
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perform a Carnot cycle where the following data are 
wiven: 2) =o Fy, Va 15 cus tt, Vo 0 cues 
and p; = 20 lbs. per sq. in. How much work is per- 
formed in one cycle? Answer: 53,290 ft.-lbs. 

Problem to0.—Twelve kilogrammes of water are passed 
through a Clausius cycle, where 7; = 165° C., and T,= 
100° C.; calculate the work done and the efficiency, and 
compare the latter with that of a Carnot cycle between 
the same temperature limits. Answer: 3,998,000 joules. 
£472 percent, 

Problem 10o1.—How much work is done by 2 lbs. of 
dry saturated steam which act in a non-expansion con- 
densing cycle where T; = 280° F., and 2 = 2 lbs. per 
sq.inch? Answer: 117,200 ft.-lbs. 

Sublimation Pressure.—Kirchoff’s formula (168) may 
be reduced to a form adaptable to numerical calcula- 
tion. The first term of the left-hand member equals 
Hs FE 
Ty’ Tp 4 : 
as negligibly small compared to v3, the equation reduces 
to une v dps — 

Ty 

Ae edz 
TERETE, 
where ab = Api— A fr. 


or more properly and if we consider v, and 2. 


Bs. or, taking finite increments 


and in terms of the notation of Fig. 4o, 


Tae = T 0s Oihy aa ree (176) 


This enables us to calculate the sublimation curve from 
* the vaporization curve produced, or, in other words, the 
vapor pressure of the solid at temperatures below the 
triple point. 
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Problem 102.—In the case of water LZ, = 79.9, T,= 
273.0076°, v3 is about 206 litres per gramme. Calculate 
the difference of pressure a b between the vaporization 
and sublimation curves at a temperature two degress 
below the triple point. Answer: 119. dynes/cm.’. 
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TABLE V1I—Continued 
Critical Volumes in Terms of v 
Water .003864 Battelli 
Alcohol .00713 Dewar 
Ether -01584 Battelli 
CO, .0C66 Andrews 
TAB ia yl 
COEFFICIENTS OF EXPANSION OF GASES 
ap between o° and 100° 
I 100 200 00 1000 
Substance Atmosphere | Atmospheres] Atmospheres Ree Atmospheres 
Air . 00367 .00444 .00455 .00331 .00214 
H, . 00366 , 00332 .00278 .00218 
CO, .00371 0414 ,OIII .00349 .00206 
Bay Atmospheres 
* Substance I 50 100 200 500 
Air .00366 | .00371 | .00462 | .00552 | .00617 
H, .00367 .90373 | .00383 | .00379 
Co, .00369 | .00386 | .00373 
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ABSOLUTE entropy, 46 

temperature, 38, 180 

zero, 38, 128 
Acceleration, gravitational, 181 
Adiabatic, definition, 2 

line, 10 

slope of, 15 

compared to isothermal, 16 

of perfect gases, 82, 196, 198 

of Van der Waals body, 114, 207 

change of dryness, 155, 216 

of saturated steam, I61, 219 
Air, value of R for, Table II 

constants of, Tables III, IV, VII 
Altitude, barometric estimation of, 99, 200 
Amagat, on coefficients of expansion, 206 
Amorphous bodies, fusion of, 171 
Atmosphere, height of, 97 

homogeneous, 99 

pressure of, 180 
Availability, 44, 188 
Available energy, 42, 59 

of compressed gas, 197 

Avogadro, principle of, 78 


BAROMETER, altitude estimated by, 99, 200 
Bivariant system, 135-137, 153 
Boiling-points, Table IV 
Boltzman, on second law, 27 
Bouasse, on cooling by expansion, 131 
Bryan, text-book of, 56 

diagram by, 174 
Bouty on liquid tension, 105 
Boyle, law of, 76, 79, 192 
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CALORIE, 2, Table I 
Calorimetric coefficients, 3, 6, 9, Table IV 
Capacities, heat or thermal, 5, 8, 9, 64-69, 183, Tables III, IV 
of perfect gases, 76, 79, 194 
of Van der Waals bodies, 112, 204 
of Clausius bodies, 117 
of real gases, 119 
Carnot, principle of, 27, 34, 48 
cycle, 30 
function, 37, 39 
cycle with perfect gases, 86, 199 
Van der Waals bodies, 115, 208 
saturated steam, 166, 221 
Change of state, 132 et seq., 190, 209 et seq. 
Characteristic constants (see Constants) 
Charles, law of, 77, 79, 192 
Chemical potential, 133 
Clapeyron’s equation, 65 
applied to gases, 76 
Gibbs’ proof of, 140 
applied to steam, 212, 213 
Claustus’ statement of second law, 27 
extension of Carnot’s principle, 48 
inequality of, 52 
law of perfect gases, 79 
equation of, 115, 208 
cycle with wet steam, 116, 221 
body, latent heat of, 117 
intrinsic energy of, 118 
cooling of, 130, 209 
Clément, determination of k, 92 
Closed cycles, 22, 29, 34, 49 (see also Cycle) 
Coefficient of dilatation, 11, Table V, VII (see also Thermo- 
elastic) 
Compensation of reversible changes, 54 
Complex, definition of, 133 
intrinsic energy of, 134 
of one component, 137 
Component, definition of, 133 
Compressibility, 12, Table V (see also Thermoelastic) 
Compression, heating by, 66, 191 (see also Pressure) 
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Conservation of energy, 18, 37 
Constant pressure thermometer, 125 
volume thermometer, 128 
Constants, characteristic, 3, 5, 11, 181-185, 194, 204, 205, Tables 
III-VII 
Cooling of gas by expansion, 119, 122, et seq. 
of Clausius body, 130, 209 
eect,” 427 
by tension, I91 
Corresponding states, 109 
Conversion of energy units, Table I 
of pressure units, Table VIII 
Co-volume, 103 
Criteria of stability, 59, 62 
Critical point, 108, 117, 202 
temperature, 108, 117, 146, 175, 202 
pressure, 108, 117, 202 
volume, 108, 109, 117, 202 
density, 109 
value of dryness, 154 
constants, 202, Table VI 
Crystalline bodies, fusion of, 171 
cle, general, 22, 29, 34, 49 
Carnot, 30 
with perfect gas, 86, 199 
with real gas, 115, 208 
with steam, 166, 221 
Stirling, 89, 199 
Clausius, 166, 222 
non-expansion, 169, 222 


DEGRADATION of energy, 58 
Degree of freedom, 133 
of a complex, 135 
Density of saturated steam, 211 
of gases, Table III 
of solids and liquids, Table V 
Desormes, determination of k, 92 
Diagrams, heat-work, 55 
temperature-entropy, 153, 157, 165 
heat-temperature, 171 
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Dilatation, coefficient of, 11, Tables V, VII (see also Thermoelastic 
and Expansion) 
Dimensions, harmony of, 178 
of gas constant R, 179 
of Van der Waals constant, 204 
Discontinuity in isothermal curves, 105, 107, 170 
Dry saturated steam expansion, 164, 220 
Dryness of liquid-vapor mixtures, 148, 153, 215, 216 
critical value of, 154 
change during expansion, 155, 216 
Duhem, on potential, 61 


EFFICIENCY of reversible engine or cycle, 34, 36, 40, 5I 
by first law, 37 
of dry steam expansion, 166 
of Clausius cycle, 167 
of compressed gas, 197 
Elasticity, modulus of, 11, Table V (see also Thermoelastic) 
Energetics of perfect gases, 84-89, 197-199 
of real gases, 114-115, 207-208 
of saturated steam, 160-169, 219-222 
Energy, conservation of, 18, 37 
intrinsic, 20, 22, 25, 56 
of perfect gases, 75, 80, 194 
of real gases, III, 118, 203 
of change of state, 134, 144, 157, 218 
available, 42, 59, 197 
Engine, 30, 34 (see also Cycle) 
Entropy, defined, 42 
measured, 46 
two aspects of, 48 
tending toward maximum, 54 
of perfect gases, 80, 194 
of Van der Waals body, 111, 203 
of change of state, 144, 150, 211, 212 
general problems, 187 
of liquid, 211 
of liquid vapor mixtures, 215 ‘ 
of wet steam, 218 
Equilibrium, thermodynamic, 58 
of phase, 140 
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Equilibrium of complexes, 141 
of two phases, 148, I71 
of three phases, 172 
Exact differentials, 21, 50 
Expansion of perfect gases, 84, 85, 86, 95, 97 
of real gases, I14, I19, 207, 209 
of saturated steam, 155, 157, 161-169, 216, 219-21 
in liquid-air process, 158 
coefficients of, Tables V, VII 
Ewell, Physical Chemistry, 206 


Factors for conversion of energy, Table I 
for conversion of pressure, Table VIII 
First law of thermodynamics, I8, 50, 51, 185 
Flow of gases, 95, 200 
Fluid theory of Carnot, 36 
Free energy, 61 
Freedom, degree of, 133 
Fusion, change of volume by, 144 
isothermals of, 169, 170 
heat of, 171, 212, Table IV 
of crystalline bodies, 171 
of amorphous bodies, 171 
effect of pressure on, 213 
External heat, 145, 158, 210 


Gas thermometer correction, 125-130 
Gases, perfect, 75 et seq. 

real, IOI et seq., 118 

cooling by expansion of, 119 

liquefaction of, 158 

discussion of constant R, 77, 179 

numerical value of R, 180, 192, Table II 
Geneva conference, on g, 181 
Gibbs, on second law, 27 

on potentials, 57 

on stability, 59 

phase rule of, 134 

on Clapeyron’s equation, 140 
Glycerine, computation of c, 182 

thermoelastic properties, 185 
Gramme-molecule, 78, 179, 192, 201 
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Gravity, acceleration, 18t 


Heat, definition of, 1 
quantity of, 2 
capacity, 5, 8, 9, 64-69, 183 
of perfect gases, 76, 79, 194 
of Van der Waals bodies, 112, 204 
of Claustus bodies, 117 
of real gases, 119 
latent, 65, 139, 145 
of vaporization, 147, 211, 212, 220, Table | V 
of fusion, 171, 212, Table IV 
specific, 66, 69 
of compression, 66, I91 
of expansion, 82, 195 
external, 145, 158, 210 
internal, 145, 210, 211, 212 
total, 147, 158, 215 
of water, 211 
Height of atmosphere, 97-99 
Helmholtz, on “free energy,’’ 61 
Henning, on steam, 211 
Holborn, on steam, 211 
Hydrogen, anomalous behavior of, 124 
standard of potential, 134 
Hydrostatic pressure, 21 


IcE, 144, Table V 
Ideal engine, 30, 34 (see also Cycle) 
Inequality of Clausius, 52, 53 
Inner thermodynamic potential, 61, 189 
Internal heat, 145 
of vapor, 210, 211 
of fusion, 212 
Intrinsic energy, 20, 22, 25, 56 
of perfect gases, 75, 80, 194 
of Van der Waals body, 111, 203 
of Claustus body, 118 
of complex, 134 
of change of state, 144 
of wet steam, 157, 218 
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Invariant system, 135, 136, 138 (see also Triple Point) 
Inversion, temperature of, 124 
Irreversible process, 28, 29, 44, 52, 188 
Isentropic, 48 (see also Adiabatic) 
Isoenergic expansion, 164, 220 
Isometric, 10 
Isopiestic, 10 
Isothermal, definition, 2 
curves, I0, 170 
slope of, 15 
compared to adiabatic, 16 
of perfect gases, 84, 197 
of Van der Waals body, 104, 114, 202, 207 
of Clausius body, 116 
of saturated steam, 163, 219 


JACKETING, dry steam expansion by, 166, 220 
Joule, equivalent of, 19, 23, 178, Table I 

on compression of water, 66 

law of, 75 

experiment of, 121 

on cooling of CO,, 209 
Joule-Thomson effect, 122, 158, 209 


KAMERLINGH ONNES, 102 

Kelvin, on absolute temperature, 38 
porous plug experiment, 122 
on cooling of CO,, 209 

Kuirchoff, formule of, 175, 222 

Kundt, tube of, 92 


LANDHOLT and Bornstein’s Tables, 202 
Laplace, on velocity of sound, 92 
Latent heat, 65, 139, 145 
of vaporization, 147, 210, 212, 220 
of fusion, 171, 212 (see also Heat capacity) 
Law, first, of thermodynamics, 18, 50, 51, 185 
second, of thermodynamics, 26, 50, 51, 185 
Linde, liquid-air machine, 158 
Liquid-air machine, 158 
Litre-atmosphere, definition, 180 
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MASSIEU, on potential, 57, 70 
Maximum, entropy approaching, 54 
Maxwell, on heat transfer, 33 
on thermal quantities, 55 
relations of, 63-66, 68, 69 
third relation applied, 190 (see also Clapeyron) 
fourth relation applied, 191 
Melting points, 171, Table IV (see also Fusion) 
Mercury, heat capacities of, 183, Table IV 
Metastable condition, 141 
Mixtures of solid and liquid, 141, 171 
of liquid and vapor, 147, 214 
of three phases, 172 (see also Complex) 
Modulus of elasticity, 11, Table V (see also Thermoelastic) 
Young's, Table V 
Molecular weight of gases, Table III 
Molecule, gramme-, 78, 179, 192, 201 


Moorpy, determination of J, 19 
Mortgage, entropy compared to, 43 


NAPERIAN logarithms, 195 

Newton, on velocity of sound, 91 
Non-expansion cycle, 88, 169, 199, 221 
Normal specific volume, 201 

Notation, 2, Table p. xv 


ONNES, KAMERLINGH, 102 
Order of complex, 135 


PEABODY, steam tables, 210, 217 

Perfect gases, 75 et seq., 192 et seq. 
equation of, 77, 192 
constant of, 77, 179, 180, 192, Table II 
heat capacity of, 78, 79, 194 
entropy of, 80, 194 
intrinsic energy of, 80, 194 
potential of, 80, 194 
thermoelastic properties of, 81, 195 
heat of expansion of, 82, 195, 196 
transformations of, 82 
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Perfect gases, adiabatics of, 82, 196 
isothermals of, 84, 197 
energetics of, 84-90, 197-199 
flow of, 95, 96, 200 

Phase, defined, 133 

rule, 134 
equilibrium of, 140 
of two phases, 148, 171 
of three phases, 172 
Porous plug experiment, 122-124, 130, 209 
Potential, thermodynamic, 56, 188 
inner thermodynamic, 61 
total thermodynamic, 61 
equations of, 70-74 
of perfect gases, 80, 194 
of Van der Waals body, 112, 204 
chemical, 133 
of complexes, 141, 173 
Poynting, on measurement of k, 95 
Pressure, hydrostatic, 21 
heat due to, 66, 191 (see also Expansion) 
flow of gases under, 95, 200 
of saturated steam, I6I, 211 
of atmosphere, 180 
effect on change of state, 213 
of sublimation, 222 
Preston, on measurement of «, 94 


- QuaLity of steam (see Dryness) 


RANKINE, graphic method of, 24 
Ratio of specific heats, 13, 83, 91-95, 181, 182, Table III 
Real gases, 101 

general equation of, 102, 118 

cooling of, 119-124, 209 

(see also Van der Waals and Clausius) 
Regnauli, formula for total heat, 147, 214 
Reynolds, determination of J, 19 


SATURATED steam, energetics of, 160-169, 219-222 
tables of, 210 
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Saturated steam, specific volume of, 212 
specific heat of, 214 
total heat of, 215 
dryness of, 215, 216 
expansion of, 216 
entropy of, 215, 218 
intrinsic energy of, 218 
vapor, 148 
specific heat of, 148-151 
specific volume of, 149 
dryness of, 149, 153-156 
entropy of, 150 
intrinsic energy of, 157 
Scale of absolute temperature, 38, 180 
Second law of thermodynamics, 26, 50, 51, 185 
Sound, velocity of, 91, 92 
Specific heat, 9, 13, 14, 69 
relations, 66 
of perfect gases, 75, 78 
measurement of, 90 
of Van der Waals body, 113 
of saturated vapor, 148-152 
at constant volume, 182 
of saturated steam, 214 
of water, 211 
of gases, Table III 
of solids, liquids, and gases, Table IV 
volume of saturated vapor, 149 
of saturated steam, 212 
of gases, Table III 
(see also Density) 
Stability, 58, 59 
of complex, 141, 172 
Standard conditions, 180 
State, change of, 132, 190 
Steam (see Saturated steam) 
Stirling cycle, 89, 199 
Sublimation, 172 
slope of curve of, 176 
pressure, 222 
Substance, “working,” 30 
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Substance, viscous, 56 
Supercooling, 141, 173 
Supersaturated vapor, 106 
Swinburne, on entropy, 43 


TABLES, Peabody’s described, 210 
I, Conversion of energy units, 225 
II, Perfect gas constant R, 226 
III, Density, specific heat, and molecular weight of gases, 227 
IV, Thermometric and calorimetric constants of substances, 
228 
V, Density and thermoelastic coefficients of liquids and 
solids, 230 
VI, Critical and Van der Waals’ constants, 232 
VII, Coefficients of expansion of gases, 233 
VIII, Conversion of pressure units, 234 
Temperature, definition of, 2 
absolute scale of, 38, 180 
change during compression, 66, 198 
during expansion, 85 
due to altitude, 99 
critical, 108, 117, 146, 175, 202 
of inversion, 124 
(see also Heat, and Cooling) 
Tension in liquids, 105 
cooling by, 191 
Thermal capacities (see Heat capacities) 
Thermodynamic potential (see Potential) 
Thermodynamics, first law of, 18, 50, 51, 185 
second law of, 26, 51, 185 
Thermoelasticity, 11, 13, 66, 73, 74 
Thermoelastic coefficients of perfect gases, 81, 91, 195 
coefficients calculated, 185 
of Van der Waals body, 205 
of solids and liquids, Table V 
of gases, Table VII 
Thermometer, correction of gas, 125-130 
Thermometric constants, 3, 11, 13, Table IV (see also Temperature) 
Thomson, Sir William, porous plug experiment, 122, 124 (see also 
Kelvin) 
Torricelli, principle of, 99 
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Total heat, 147, 158, 211, 215 
thermodynamic potential, 61, 189 
Transformations, general, 24 
of perfect gases, 82 
near triple point, 175 
Triple point, 137, 172-176, 222 


UNAVAILABLE energy, 42, 43 
Unavoidable waste, 43 
Univariant system, 135-138, 148, 161 
region, 148 
Unresisted expansion, 119-124 
equation of, 126 
cooling by, 122-124, 130, 158-160, 209 


VACUUM, expansion into, 97, I2I 
Van der Waals, equation of, 103-110, 201 
bodies, 110-115 
entropy of, III, 203 
‘intrinsic energy of, III, 203 
heat capacity of, 112, 204 
potential of, 112, 204 
specific heats of, 113, 204 
energetics of, 114-115, 207, 208 
isothermal curve of, 202 
constants of, 202, Table VI 
thermoelastic properties of, 205 
Vapor (see Saturated vapor) 
Vaporization, 146 et seq. 
latent heat of, 147, 211, Table IV 
entropy of, 211 
effect of pressure on, 213 
Variability, 133 
Viscous working substance, 56 
Volume, change of, during change of state, 143 
normal specific, 201 
critical, 108, 109, 117, 202 
specific, of saturated vapor, 149 
of saturated steam, 212 
of gases, Table III 


WASTE, incurred, 43 
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Water, change of volume during fusion, 170 
triple point of, 175 
total heat of, 211 
specific volume of, 217 
constants of, Tables IV, V, VI 
Work, general, 22-26, 30-37, 55 
of expansion, of perfect gases, 84-90, 197 
of Van der Waals body, 114-115, 207 
of saturated steam, 160-169, 219-222 


YouNG, modulus of, Table V 


ZERO, absolute, 38 
determination of, 128 
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SB lemmentsror ae SAT ENOL Wier cts sire. cysivusts ene chia crete a's, uerore-aeke eats 8vo, 
Nacconyse Ac casits meric wim neces oy cseva. cote he rwaie eis tasers chat clean tae aye 24mo, 
Peabody saNavale Architecture, orang oi vmetes siers- cM aero eeprom coolest cntuate eles 8vo, 
2S Phelpsis Practicnl: Marine Surveying. capers cleo cle eieclsieveele er csata cae 8vo, 
Met DMaIT Sy NULLA | CR ALUSS acece.sietone sched a eherot ate aneraien ove hives Satna ete Ola 8vo, 
Rust’s Ex-meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-Finding Tables........8vo, 
* Selkirk’s Catechism of Manual of Guard AS BRT TA IS, Cs NA 24mo, 
Sharpe’s Art of Subsisting Armies in War.. es -18mo, mor: 


* Taylor’s Speed and Power of Ships. 2 oes “Text So, iain oblong 4to, 
* Tupes and Poole’s Manual of Bayonet Exercises and Musketry Fencing. 
24mo, leather, 


SRW CAV EL SUNG 1tarye by SD IOSLVIESaisseue Gie muenseete Peele ashe tieiaieher eet onions 8vo, 

* Woodhull’s Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line......... Large 12mo, 
ASSAYING. 

Betiss ead Rehning- by, Blectroliysis: aeeccias o = (evesvedp (ese eiars Jehu es cleccasuen ai 8vo, 

Butler's; Handbook of Blowpipe: Analysist 2)i2 5.6. c010 ccs evslere rele te ane 16mo, 


Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 
16mo, mor. 


Furman and Pardoe’s Manual of Practical Assaying.................-. 8vo, 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments..8vo, 
Rows Lecuawal Methods Of Ore: Analysisiies os ctdacs gle ours elated ole weed at 8vo, 
Malem sr Crate: PrOCESSi capi sete heune. fee gehen votieleme pelenous orotis, Gas bed sree unde 12mo, 
Mamtualior ASsayin ecu ton ot haisiaciaces aie. s's, stabs levaledecsyctio ce eeeateane ee 12ma, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. Cee Des .12mo, 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying.. wie : .8ve, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. "ee. Cleses wr CaTO Sh copein Sa yee -..8V0, 
* Seamon’s Manual for Assayers and Chemists............... Large 12mo, 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic ried oe Rene 1 aoe Oe ait eee eae, he 8vo, 
Wilson’s Chlorination Process. . ae fe rsh Neco ehe Toes Seco te LES 
iE SANT AS SPEOEESSCS aw olfe tons iene = cokes ciel atte scewsrahay a: ausleye elinte a) scar tras. eaeas 12mo, 
ASTRONOMY. 
Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers.............020+e-eeeeee4+ + 8VO, 
SEAT O SMAZ IAI bles 4 et oko aia eietel sets nay aise oath) avalat one opeyanerarelel ova sake) syst 4to, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least pre Far ee eaters Cao eA 8vo, 
Doolittle’s Treatise on Practical Astronomy.............4..2+++22++000++9VO, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic ele BORE Caco LOI WET 8vo, 
Hosmer’s Azimuth.. Metetaletatetel heise ante ee LOMOy, Mors 
* Text-book on Pracaes Astrouboly LL PE Oo Suara SES Dae 8vo, 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy........... 2. 8Vvo, 
* Michie and Harlow’s Practical Astronomy...........6..cee0eeee 2s VO; 
Rust’s Ex-meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-Finding Tables.......8vo, 
* White’s Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy........ 12mo, 
CHEMISTRY. 

* Abderhalden’s Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and 
IDS) Masnatoa Agape cdae Haan abdoenucuds ag Oe doBOHe COON Oud 8vo, 

* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (von Ende.)...... sunl2imo; 
Alexeyeft’s General Principles of Organic Syntheses. (Matthews.).......8vo, 
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Allen’s Tables for Iron Analysis............... NPP AMPS eae Mats ys AEA 3 8vo, $3 
Armsby’s Principles of Animal Nutrition.. ; Meee sane ee rte VOM 
Arnold’s Compendium of Chemistry. (Mandel. se, ts Uae 12mo, 3 
Association of State and National Food and Dane Departments. Hartford 
Mee tii” TOO. «cnc sorters waters abalone eee oe [e-aiban abel atatade Meters toro ncnsennet ane Svo; 3 
Jamestown Meeting: TOOL. vcsate cana ciel 00s wicledsuedsieneeretehenenehercie ones ei VO MESS 
Austen’s Notes for Chemical Students! et eine eae 12mo, 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder.—Nitro- Relinlece: ona Theory of the Cellulose 
Molectil ey ciiiganancroesas rote eis lstohstolele Moaetmeshows tate a ieker oe, crete tae eters 12mo, 2 
* Biltz’s Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. (Hall and Phelan.)...12mo, 1 
Laboratory Methods of Inorganic Chemistry. (Hall and Blanchard.) 
8vo, 3 
* Bingham and White’s Laboratory Manual of Inorganic gs sPseae 3 
* Blanchard’s Synthetic Inorganic Chemistry................. .12mo, 1 
* Bottler’s German and American Varnish Making. Gani, ae 12mo, 3 
Browne’s Handbook of Sugar Analysis. (In Press.) 
* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements................+++++--8V0, I 
“Butlers Handbook of Blowprpe wAnalysisw ist ceistaeu slate stetere erent) ars 16mo, 0 
* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.).. .8vo, 3 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. Boltwood. ).8vo, 3 
Conn s Indicators: and Mest-papersann «dears sere ieteis nisnencists orokele chose il ZITO 
ANSSIS anand! INGAAS ooo ca odo Bere paolvbogebese cusudDousds 8vo, 3 
Cohnheim’s Functions of Enzymes and Ferments. (In Press.) 
+7 Danneel:s:Plectrochemistry, “(Merriam if... sack aie seoeia es berets el oimOn met 
Dannerth’s Methods of Textile:Chemiustry ....20) 55 jen cee ees sot 12imonmw2 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)...............-8Vv0, 4 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)..........-.+++ 8vo, 3 
Bissiens Modern Hig explosives. caer ac ctendiersestens ctoraiea) <i sveushehare ey ctieas ease 8vo, 4 
HIGH EL-S 1) CG CTIA aga yecueu el toveel ace sue netenseiterieutienate saree ene ete s-amenegeretenes 8vo, 2 
MI Physlologvirok Alitmemta tions ueeseier cliente seeceete arate hens Large 12mo, 2 
Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 
16mo, mor. 1 
Fowler’s Sewage Works Analyses. . 5 wl2moy 2 
Fresenius’s Manual of Qualitative Chemical Malas ans elle. te Bree hens dy fe 8vo, 5 
Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. Descriptive. (Wells.)8vo, 3 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (Cohn.)) 2vols.........:..... 8ve, 12 
When Sold Separately, Vol. I, $6. Vol. II, $8. 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health....... Mist sUouseat a cneve niu aren attrene toreeenety iPAsorey, . al 
Furman and Pardoe’s Manual of Practical ee Sane ae SoMIeT oto onte ea ae 8vo, 3 
* Getman’s Exercises in Physical Chemistry. . Savina aiades Saerce ce Nic perienate Gc EXO Sane 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers. . , Seah dpi Cae OTTO naan 
Gooch’s Summary of Methods in Chemical iste’ (In Press.) 
* Gooch and Browning’s Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
Large 12mo, 1 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)...........12mo, 2 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall). ....... Were 1 
* Hammarsten’s Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.).....8vo, 4 
Hanausek’s Microscopy of Technical Products. aes m L Ue syoleteleve tinlasress 8vo, 5 
* Haskins and Macleod’s Organic Chemistry........... ear .12mo, 2 
* Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol .ssseeerseeess Sete habotetnta ie eae 8vo, 4 
Hinds’s Inorganic Chemistry. . ROSCOE ACG OF DDE E ROU aor 8vo, 3 
* Laboratory Manual for Sindenten eat , LEO, eee 
* Holleman’s Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for Beginners 
(Walker.).. SodPats Saieseuly -l2mo, 1 
Text-book of Tnoreanic Chemistry "Cooper. 8) eaeys sel eee OME! 
Text-book of Organic Chemistry. (Walker and “Mott. Ye ee OVO GN Le 
Holley’s Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products. (In rea 
teadiand: Zine: Pipi ents ne ticeiei reps oisodeti teat) sensei ore Large 12mo, 3 
Hopkins siOil-chemists; land booked asm techs acess teveta phadectsyon aia caetleoseanees 8vo 3 
Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry..8vo, 1 
Johnson’s Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, Steel- 
makings Alloys and! Grapiniten.cmd series cieieetolce aieier Large 12mo, 3 
Wandauer's:Spectrum Analysis. (ingle: ne sees ee eee 8vo, 3 
Lassar-Cohn’s Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 
Organic Chemistry. (Tingle.).. -Apsooroy, a! 
Leach’s ee and Analysis of Food eg Special Reterences to State 
Control era cette pinicies stela alors ele ahet Mateietersiergiel aisha eeoetee teva tieae tes em SS. Fim 
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Léb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.)........... SEES VON 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments..8vo, 


Low selechnical Method of Ore Analy sisijecs nes cise sis.se.00 oo ci berms « «6 SVO; 
Owes Patitior Steel Otructuresinie wal eyccliis siseueraccs os ele. elect 12mo, 
Lunge’s Techno-chemical Analysis. (Cohn.).. Ae croiad carey, 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice is Butter- -making leretenielsie 8vo, 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles..............0ceeeeees 12mo, 
Mandel’s Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory.. -12mo, 
* Martin’s Laboratory Guideto Qualitative Analyars ‘with ‘the Blowpipe 
12mo, 
Mason’s Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.)......12mo, 
Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 
8vo, 
* Mathewson’s First Principles of Chemical Theory. . nese VOR 
Matthews’s Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and merle Chenu Se aka Poste 8vo, 
Nextilesuipres, me 2a) Maition. INewrLtbenonc..oc dst saceeie ein erste s 8vo, 
* Meyer's Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. (Tingle.) 
MMA ERGY AS GUIOM says eietersiatese sa ote cae Peanerets. co soccsve se ce aro ages, ebro ater 12mo, 
Millman Gy ariiGlecbrOoCesses ta tacts aickee elcas easy sieetiousraue re oft @isiebstraeeteccinenees 12mo, 
Micitta Mor PASS Ayan Sir nteveucion ony ei rererOleGi. relate apie uni eoe ems alee sisateae 12mo, 


Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)...12mo, 
* Mittelstaedt’s Technical Calculations for ae Works. reels ) 12mo, 


Mixter’s Elementary Text-book of Chemistry.. Seeraae Aare .12mo, 
Morgan’s Elements of Physical Chemistry... acters asters .12mo, 

* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Papiseerss, FNM caesar es .12mo, 
* Moore’s Experiments in Organic Chemistry...............0.00005 12mo, 

SMOMUENeS OLnOTSanic ONEMMuSERY As -ca5 cule, fete hci <x or ickae src ae 12mo, 
Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories...............16mo, mor. 
* Muir’s History of Chemical Theories and Laws...............-.000+ 8vo, 


Mulliken’s General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compounds. 
Vol. I. Compounds of Carbon with Hydrogen and Oxygen. Large 8vo, 
Vol. II. Nitrogenous Compounds. (In Preparation.) 


Woludiite taeCommercial: DVeEstiiisr tise ecuass oidveterersuets ia ts Large 8vo, 

* Nelson’s Analysis of Drugs and Medicines... ...........00ee0e00+ 12mo, 
Ostwald’ s Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (Ramsey.)...... 12mo, 
Part Two. (Turnbull.)..... 12mo, 

* Introduction to Chemistry. (Hall and Williams.)...... Large 12mo, 
Owen and Standage’s Dyeing and Cleaning of Textile Fabrics.......... 12mo, 
* Palmer’s Practical Test Book of Chemistry. . 1 2mM0; 


* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine.  Gischer. Ms .12mo, 
Penfield’s Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics 


OGteWOmi|estic PLOUUCHOD. sat -roece ce ieis ee snc a leyeun chodsiortsienkeeokra 8vo, 

Pictet’s Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.)......... 8vo, 
Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels.. ? eopteleeiasista [ose ue aeaiags 8vo, 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements ‘of Water Bacteriology, with Speci Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis.. CMO PRO e Ae Drbicko .12mo, 

* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-Dyeing.. .8vo, 
Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, ‘and "Food from | a . Sanitary ‘Stand- 
(Oey Fa eB EY ORISA OS Onno cute econ SONG, d.c oid di aiclo beeen no peers 8vo. 

Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying.. Se aise a Ghee OOS 
Rideal’s Disinfection and the Preservation of Pood: Missyorsig. sbacesccetate ans OVO 
Riggs’s Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory. Rene ato Os 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................ 8vo, 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in pha eg sshabanel hey Paka euahavacafems: ataivelgen 8vo, 
Whys in Pharmacy.. Aevogsisiasenipereeieiejajeh IOs 

* Ruer’s Elements of Metallosraphy. (Mathewson. ) mtorrs Le ae Netakease sus nsvensias 8vo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish. ......8vo, 
Saikowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.)..... 8vo, 
* Schimpf’s Essentials of Volumetric Analysis.............-. Large 12mo, 
Manual of Volumetric Analysis. (Fifth Edition, Rewritten).....8vo, 

HO walipativerC Memical AMAL SIS sreailis etn te © oie le sie ris lle yee = sialnid siaye 8vo, 

* Seamon’s Manual for Assayers and Chemists............... Large 12mo, 
Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students............. 8vo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers..............- 16mo, mor. 
Wandbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses...............16mo, mor. 
Sock piidge suROCKS All GiSOUS: ea pieieieie aielsitl +) ule) «/ele)s/s'wlselols, atele/eieiels etalole 8vo, 
Stone’s Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters......-.eeeeeeeeeee ..8VO, 
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* Tillman’s Descriptive General Chemistry..............+2seesee+ee++ -8VO, 


*Blementary, lessonsrine leat. crate aensiaieete rete teletel ele cte steledetertiaireet: 8vo, 
Treadwell’si@dalitative: Amalysic.m ((klalls)ners crete aceasta ener ae ere 8vo, 
Quantitative Analysis, (Hall.)..... Pep ern mC PO, Be Nay iad ae a gs 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supples...............++2+00+2+-8VO, 


Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.).....12mo 
Venable’s Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage.....8vo, 
Ward and Whipple’s Freshwater Biology. (In Press.) 


Ware’ s Beet- ‘sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol. I.. PRN GOO AOS 
Vol. if, Uh aedaas Sale cxoieis 8vo, 

Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks................8vo, 
* Weaver's Military: Ox DlOSiv.eseeciscereie << oes osicveieeiolieinicl oheteislchetersto ef sre 8vo, 
Wells’s Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis............8vo, 
Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 
Sherer tances as cue ves eteecredenetnc veritas disiedunditrajaters com ah aiswalecerexan cue 12mo, 
Text-pook/ot Chemical “Arithmetic. s coceeux «ane on virus’ 65:9 91s es0 cna de LO 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water................ 02 eee eee eee es BVO, 
Wilson’s Chlorination Process.............2:+e+0e PA ta ye tne CLORG Cee 12mo, 
Gyanide |ProcOSSesiere sree else exe leleicdematale s AS a ne TIS Oho 12mo, 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods..... Ba pacnaty oan -8vo, 


Zsigmondy’s Colloids and the Ultramicroscope. (Alexander.).. Large 12mo, 
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* American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book. (Mansfield Merriman, Editor- 


AT-CHICLS). were et cnsiernie cree eicle eucveyes vleles skerouel srsjoscas teres tee ree 16mo, mor. 

Baker’s Engineers’ Surveying Instruments.. oats : .12mo, 
Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table.......... Paper’ 193 X 244 inches. 
Breed and Hosmer’s Principles and Practice of Surveying. Vol. I. Elemen- 
Of Sea Ae Sh Db aniCenig hod oS Ae yeh mICNG, FEN THE ORY Ele RSID HONORE asi core ho ASS 8vo, 

Vol. Il. Higher Surveying.. OS 

* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthaiian Canal, pron 8vo, 
Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers. . Be RI hc atic Gece Seo 
* Corthell’s Allowable Pressure on Deep Rouadaions cratic Aes, taped dee 12mo, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares.............+00-- 8vo, 
Davisssbleyation and stadialablesiaije myer eateia crave e einer, tere eerie 8vo, 
* Eckel’s Building Stones and Clays ....... LCE eI othe ones 8vo, 
Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage.. Fipwilatay dealin ty isysuacs chou ema tiae Te eee 
* Fiebeger’s Treatise on Civil Engineering... sus ogame sue agseats] eee VO 
Flemer’ s Phototopographic Methods and Tostraents. Sere SMI OOS 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.).. Be ere eine 
HretbagisvATCMILeCLuraLY EN 91 COLIN S:).rcrei.te's jesietvlele ey esesehelolsusisilelerehopehajeihe sie oe LOe 
Brenchiand Heves sis bereOtOmlyileye evolsicreroieniens eteasnioneie eat meieics ae eRe Icke rite 8vo, 

Gilbert, Wightman, and Saunders’s Subways and Tunnels of New York. 

(In Press.) 

* Hauch and Rice’s Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates...12mo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy............2eceeeeeeeees 8vo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors.).......... 16mo, mor. 
Hosmer’s Azimuth.. : shatsile e extlohe wie) sone ouetuceeeneh is OLLLO TROL: 
* Text-book on Practical Astronoay Sen fas eS wid OTe earisye eastaee canteens 8vo, 
HowestRetaining Walls tor Martha. -icmiels accces orate aie crs oie meena 12mo, 
* Ives’s Adjustments of the Engineer’s Transit and Level....... 16mo, bds. 
Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying and Geod- 
ESN ene Le icriiier ees wate Aine bareate Taree suri ayseiehe aaa. evar ee acuta ate Serene 16mo, mor. 

* Johnson (J.B.) and Smith’s Theory and Practice of Surveying. Large 12mo, 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods............ .8vo, 
* Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt’s Sewage Disposal.................-. 8vo, 
* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry.. ela sists, cron nee OVOr 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying. and "Geodesy: esas sein aaron ae 8vo, 
Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors.............- 16mo, mor. 
Nugents Plane Surv. evan per tiepeseie<1s «nis onetisieeie erenied ajailec'eneial oeiavetaveta, hate 8ve, 
Ogden’s Sewer Construction. ««incu. celine’ ciate eion = wettest lelntsiaieie eee On 
Sewer Destor tine aces cewereaia: nies were olen tetera ete tatare Neste ee Seno) 
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Ogden and Cleveland’s Practical Methods of Sewage Disposal for Resi- 
dences, Hotels, and Institutions. (In Press.) 


Parsons ss Dispesalvon Municipal aeecuse: occiceim ase d ousce wen tease cn 8vo 
Patton’s Treatise on Civil Engineering............. .8vo, half jethce 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching:.....5..:.ce0ss001.-s.. Ato, 
Riemer’s Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (Corning and Peele.).8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry.............. 8vo, 
Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.)................ 8vo, 
Soper s Airand Ventilation: Of SUDWAYSsccss asielsie 6 ele eu's oe ese maces 12mo, 
FORT acy SEL SeLCISCS INO ULV.E VAN Gaie.cacicie ete sre lo Siete acteioiie ole elene 12mo, mor. 
ERPAGY EGE ANE LOULY, CVATI Ot Pret in cletoe clajorci er sit a.clate iat steve, sa: 4,5 Suoliccstehs ents 16mo, mor. 
Venable’s Garbage Crematories in America.. 5 aiefaisteue a OVO, 
Methods and Devices for Bacterial "TSWoen nea a Sewace., ercwesiyodose 8vo, 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.. PRED OOS OF Om Olney, 
Sheep, 
A WEOLMOODLRACTSnanteitee)s cited tomer lode cores erst ben NTs oH Deventer 8vo, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 
PAC DTCC DUNC ee qabase veh veiciece: = aia velevesere eheca vers alors alevst oer @lois on Naan 8vo, 
Sheep, 
Warren’s Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting. . ; ..+-8VO, 


* Waterbury’s Vest-Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for emiccrs: 
2% X 5% inches, mor. 
*spnlarsedubartion. Wncltidine. Pallesicy soi. icleic setae ever auersiiecarrel tere mor. 
Webb’s Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 
16mo, mor, 


WiailsonisalLoposra phic SULV EVANS waco nlemtor nore e) yato1 /aijojere o¥s) are w.cveueven Aa crane 8vo, 
2 BRIDGES AND ROOFS. " 
Boller’s Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges..8vo, 
* Thames River, Bridge «: «cr .syoys sectors sites sieitaltess Gy stele « usie! ons Oblong paper, 
Burr and Falk’s Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges.......... &vo, 
Influénce Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations................-. 8vo, 

Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. II............. -Small 4to, 
Foster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle ies Sa rayats Yeiahal cae quial bathmhel ote Tene ene atae 4to, 
Fowler’s Ordinary Foundations.. A sialetees obsjeticesteds Sipkv alae Melee MOF 
Greene’s Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stones. I etetaientta\s aaMVoneyty ofes ater eis shabevele hoe e 8vo, 
SEACH LEUISSCS sye.i9\ ios clrayaiceis 21 otal eleva ay Ves oucreneleys oe Molete lors oko SIT OV 5 he eC 8vo, 
Roof Trusses... a svsyersleiaraveyeyslovs cit eeeR OO y 
Grimm’s Secondary Stresses i in aiid ee: eiicceee oF Gain BMOe 
Heller’s Stresses in Structures and the Accompanying Deformations . .8vo, 
Howe’s Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel.. ete ren your ea 
Syrnmetrical Masonry cArchlesicrelpmia slisilertusisteloleeeinsras aisle emi ae 8vo, 
EPEAT SEAT ATOLIES Senos alae. cc) aieere hoger aR si:the ke\a/a.donfelsns) 6 seins os aeeeebapaaehs 8vo, 

* Hudson’s Deflections and Statically Indeterminate Stresses .... . Small 4to, 
Malate: Gar der AOESt ety .cufey Sion ew rdie ate and Bee Ue EE ee ae Sia, 


* Jacoby’s Structural Details, or Elements of Design in Heavy Framing, 8vo, 
Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designing of 


Moderna bramed structures. iicslae siciustelar aevcrielsreremetak Small 4to, 

¥ Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the peckowreds of 

Modern Framed Structures. New Edition. PartlI......... 8vo, 

eaP Aare ule PN SWig E GIBIOL sos oiechalo (ers torsielta: ath ticker panieme rere otsas eels 8vo, 
Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 

Partie Stresses/in Simple Urussesiccine aye «iro + ale atslcneve sie nasityetaters 8vo, 

Partin (Graphic Statics raci<6 eivie,s)< olessa' i tyette 'slblp ols Guo sle ole aloe ae 8vo, 

Pant ull, ae Brides DESieniy cars vice sivid cscecentysioneteletnty aloha oem eiataneters 8vo, 

Part IV. Higher Structures. . Pant eas hy Ate s Rete CONOR 


Ricker’s Design and Construction ‘of Role) “dn Press.) 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and 


INNES: Oe oS OP OO OULD OUD OD CUO OC ODO Of cere settee enter eens 8vo, 

Waddell’s De Pontibus, Pocket-book for pa Engineers...... .16mo, mor. 

* Specifications for Steel Bridges.. ; : 23 .12mo, 
Waddell and Harrington’s Bridge Bagidecring: in Preparation, se 

HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes’s Ice Formation.. a .8vo, 

Bazin’s Experiments aheer the ‘Contesetion of. the Liquid Vein Issuing from 

ET OTL CC sma WTALLE WALLS.) su rletueeistactsieyelel<id ojeidioterenerse eles oiRe . .8vo, 
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Bovey’s*Treatisévon Hydraulics: caveeacsner ale cielerme reise cies secrete evens 8vo, 
Church’s Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels. 


‘ Oblong 4to, paper, 
PiyidcattlicuMOtorsitseccwccencctoscssreleicicwieisramarenciotetstensremireparaeete 8vo, 
Mechanics of Fluids (Being Pack IV of iveeHemics of Engineering). .8vo, 

Coffin’s Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems.............- 16mo, mor. 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ 12mo, 
Kolwell’s Water-supply Bitgineeringig.: «s+ cc sict cs oes ee aicle are sie 8vo, 
PP rizell’s Water pO wW.er setae n elere carats Recker ee. See eet a cene Lae eae 8vo, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health.................0. Aca BER Ge) Ean 12mo, 
Weater-hltrationy Worker se. cacao tite rwucteteleeltveroeteietete stare elec emeiencaaeer 12mo, 
Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform Flow of Water in 
Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.)....... 8vo, 
Hazens CleanswWater andatlow to Getilteercrcniseets eemrecin esis er 12mo, 
Filtration of Public Water-supplies. . Procroriotgntt .8vo, 
Hazelhurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water- works. .8vo, 
Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, Metal 
(O%ey aXe ob ee ee Arisa are Rear Me ei RRO i Re ar ae ie 8vo, 
Fovtcand Grover seRiver: Discharge ny. cere cies stews cihereisne scien 8vo, 
Hubbard and Kiersted’s Water-works Management and Maintenance. 
8vo, 
* Lyndon’s Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power. 
8vo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Stand- 
POUL rete orden cahevcrats cea are. cr cledsvtayate a van, die Samia cel aa eecay alle pat tener 8vo, 
* Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics. 9th Edition, Rewritten........ 8vo, 
* Molitor’s Hydraulics of Rivers, Weirs and Sluices............02-++00+ 8vo, 
* Morrison and Brodie’s High Masonry Dam Design................. 8vo, 
* Richards’s Laboratory Notes on Industrial Water Analysis.......... 8vo, 
Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 
supply. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged....... Large 8vo, 
* Thomas and Watt’s Improvement of Rivers...........ceeveeeeerees Ato, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies. . . .8vo, 
* Wegmann’s Design and Construction of DERG, “6th ‘Ed, rGstarged’™ . Ato, 
Water-Supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 1895 Shh See eae 4to, 
Witpple:shValue-of Pure-Wateriide sos aime tice oe aie cee Large 12mo, 
Wilhkamstand Hazen's Hydraulic-Tables a .t.mcc sc cneiere ste eieistere ae re eran 8vo, 
Walson-syinrigation Engineering: 5. ices treeless alee wie © oes 8vo, 
Wiood'stT arbines, ne siswaareannercew aussie ante hacer sete feels aia Shele soles 8vo, 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


IBalkerseeoads andy PAVEMENTS rigelsiete slstarersis te teleteliel stateterale Bee sor See sO VON 
Treatise on Masonry Construction......... Tetlanelise te Wiaitelacstereserementreee 8vo, 
Black’s United States Public Works.. rans aes -Oblong 4to, 
* Blanchard and Drowne’s Pichia rE aguiceniae! as Pressuted at the 
Second International Road Congress, Brussels, 1910......... 8vo, 


Bleininger’s Manufacture of Hydraulic Cement. (In Preparation.) 


* Bottler’s German and American Varnish Making. (Sabin.). Be ee 12imo. 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of res ag .8vo, 
Byrne’s Highway Construction. . 3 .8vo, 
Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Employed i in pConkeruc tons 
16mo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering... .8vo, 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parte. I, ci TIL one Mechanics: of iB Acincere 
16) oa Ree CL Ee eee Seen Tor ERE RS Bek ar ac Senccen 8vo, 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. 
Vols le Kanematics, Statics, Kanetics-nicentels rarer sieves Small 4to, 
Vol. II. The Stresses in Framed Structures, Strength of Materials and 
TROL” OF HIERUTES A 5 cr aay ch adtens. Satela eieetota Caatete tee ete ere hetee Smail 4to, 
*Eckel’s Building Stonestand ‘Claysiun. 2 osas ae toate eae 8vo. 
*iGements; Limes and: Plasters, wos seer eaaeie ts ele rel cee eee 8vo, 
Fowler’s Ordinary Foundations.. Lovuiolareleie sores eres) eel reopeuel teccaskenet weteee SCOR 
* Greene's Structural Mechanics. . A ae dik, WS BRC A EERIE ON OT 
Holley’s Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products: (In Press.) , 
* Lead andiZinc. Pigments. is/eres is ioclelelc tele eldieve ctatererete stehahe Large 12mo, 
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* Hubbard’s Dust Preventives and Road Binders.................. 8vo, 
Johnson's (C. M.) Rapid Methods for the Chemical pee alee of Soe Steels, 


Steel-making Alloys and Graphite.. oF : ..Large 12mo, 
Johnson’s (J. B.) Materials of Construction... E ee BRisieovel ooh sas anette Large 8vo, 
HSCEDES CASERLTON Nel citrotpel terri eiokarein stole aterere ctetelevelent diciohe ooiesetee Deke uae 8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics.. openebat sy eisvety oierelisyste sl erateslieiel sass ehesea alot 8vo, 
Lowe's Paints for Steel Structures. vigrokaltahstetateye ec reysvenciontete tse Belevers se L2mo, 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles...............ccecececs 12mo, 
* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics. Vol. I. Statics............. 12mo, 

FAVOMtl i; wcimematicsrand Kinetics. <1 a-whaute coin eee hinee 12mo, 

EV ollie VLechanics, Ope NLaberlal csat + om rstetryalerai ere aries 12mo, 
Maurers Technical Mechanies oi.) sccce Ges xsd wictouae te Wiel ace s.gioveners-c Shs wigs 8vo, 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration...........2ecccscesecees 8vo, 
Merriman’s Mechanics of Materials...........2ceceeceveces Severe sis -.-8Vv0, 

WS trength; Gly Materials esx )sin\e ois ecezots fas oleae ot shore. says lel cuwioee sib couss capers 12mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users............-.0000- SOO er on Aa gay, 
Morrison’s Highway Engineering.............0.scesscceeee sis(s\a.e o0.@ IO VOS 
ao Murdock s strength Of Materials eeinusss:s:.ctcaiisis ls tioveteepavehate oie aievanseanetare 12mo, 
Patton s-eractical' Treatise on, Foundations: sj0sieisicie-oisio e's visielowid ets lc 8vo, 
Riceis Concrete. Block Man alactirese terelccisle-ciel shelotaelsrslo@ Sicrelsioave eee 8vo, 
Richardson’s Modern Asphalt Pavement. . . .8vo, 


Richey’s Building Foreman’s Pocket Book aad! Radu Reference: 16mo, mor. 
* Cement Workers’ and Plasterers’ Edition (Building Mechanics’ ee 


Reference iSeciEs) aciacarsteferel ec deleestyerar soak eys wher eteneye stents 16mo, moz 
Handbook for Superintendents of Construction.. if .16mo, mor. 
* Stone and Brick Masons’ Edition (Building Mechanics’ Ready 
Reference Serses)\srdrcielesslelorseeteloyeisra levarors et eleparcterercllevaie 16mo, mor. 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses.. sie .8vo, 
* Ries and Leighton’s History of the Clay-working Industry of the United 
NS EALES! oro revel lavaye'e ois ab ateueta, Saray Feasts ole BES. oye dens serioia Sho aolenspes share wien 8vo. 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish....... .8vo, 
* Smith’s Strength of Material...... rt era crete toe ac ete ake, Roe 12mo, 
SUOW- SIETINCIPAl DPECIES OL! WOOGs i rslecreicrsisiare okie latons taler ois; opalelaisiclsieistayhasy eS OVOS 
Spaiding/s tl ydrawliceCemen tec sisareie'seierele’ c-chedsiera coils 0! oupie terse wione: Sicvoroweter 12mo, 
Text-book on Roads and Pavements... 2.664..08. vw einweue ooh coe oe LBMO, 
*Eaylorand. Thompson's ‘Concrete Costs. 2 seis here od vuereie ot Small 8vo, 
¥* Extracts on Reinforced Concrete Design... osc... cee thoes ds 8vo, 
Treatise on Concrete, Plainjand Reinforced) 636 foipeinec coe we ew os 8vo, 
Thurston's Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts.. ; tye ath 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering aad Bietallucgy-: -8vo, 
Part II. Iron and Steel.. Ae .8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses: Bronccs: cand Other UAlleya: anal their 
(Sepa kenolo cla ae ee SAL toad Geakte Meas ROMO OT Coos cider tee 8vo, 
‘Tillson’s Street Pavements and Paving Materials...............0+00+ 8vo, 
Turneaure and Maurer’s- Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged....... ipnctcRetite tenon oyctstee 8vo, 
Waterbury’s Cement Laboratory Manual..............0.-+-eeeeses 12mo, 
* Laboratory Manual for Testing Materials of Construction......12mo, 
Wood’s (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 
PHeeVreseLy AtLON Obed 1 DELveratccere enc oevenctcts tatoos snteiete ie eh eleusterel eke 8vo, 
Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
ESO Lere ereii Crersheie iol orarahe re rarelaboie ovale: cre oGi cate etntoyninne tot oteRereterakehsnesetevene 8vo, 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Andrews’s Handbook for Street Railway Engineers....... 3X5 inches, mor. 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads............ ---4to, 
Brooks’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location................16mo, mor. 
PU arb SG akeall Wave StALlOM: SCL VICCi yin ais eiel>forelone etreinisinl s)s lel ce oleyn else otyeiie 12mo, 
Butts’s Civil Engineer’s Field-book.. iinie wel steve stl OMMO PF AMOT, 
Crandall's Railway and Other Earthwork Tables. . TRISH CORED OCR NhOn 
Crandall and Barnes’s Railroad Surveying ... ...0......0ee0ee 16mo, mor. 
* Crockett’s Methods for Earthwork Computations... 0.........2000005 8vo, 
Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad. (1879)................ Paper, 
iishercehaplelOL Cupicny ardsnara mec ails weisiele «ce leato,4 sslaielelans Cardboard, 


Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide..16mo, mor, 
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Hudson’s Tables for a ree the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 


bankimenvessns cress o ese sites ol enate aleve csusuonersteretsuen stenetenoterevolerazetens 8vo, $1 


Ives and Hilts’s Problewes in aSasvevine: Railroad Surveviae and Geodesy 
16mo, mor. 


Molitor and Beard’s Manual for Resident Engineers,.........0cce+0- 16mo, 
Nagle’s Field Manual for Railroad Engineers.............-..-- 16mo, mor. 
* Orrock’s Railroad Structures and Estimates........c. ce ec cece oo oo HOVO, 
Philbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers...........5...ce+seee0- igeot mor. 
Raymonds: Railroad Field'Geometry.. 0.0. 2 eons ss ce mee oo 16mo, mor. 
Blements of Ratlroad Engineerings., vets cece setmeloniebetters orice 8vo, 
Railroad Engineer’s Field Book. (In Preparation.) 
Roberts: irackshormule and) Dablesiy.ciiesiece veh see eve ete) 16mo, mor. 
Searlesisi Pieldi Emgineerinoine su svatensteverate wuete crete rome clotaustedsr slate erteters 16mo, mor. 
Railread iS piralleshescnc ace sttctesstelatal holctelters = cn @hereiers custenstale's 16mo, mor. 
Taylor’s Prismoidal Formule and Earthwork................... .8vo, 
Webb’s Economics of Railroad Construction.................4- wee Tomo. 
Railroad Construction. . aoe ~  e LOMOw mor. 
Wellington’s Economic Theory ‘et the ecation! Be Railways. Marlee Large 12mo, 
Wilson’s Elements of Railroad-Track and Construction.. i menene vs Lemot 
DRAWING 
Barr and Wood's Kinematics of Machinery................00ce0000s 8vo, 
* Bartlett's Mechanical TEA WALD ced once er snake kelasts Noten be vateray er osslipvat ee ecpeeteneneticl eeehe 8vo, 
* By is Abridged Ed.. Rawal Ser ovetonttel axeeer tO OS 
* Bartlett and Johnson’s Engineering Descriptive iGeometre Bisteua nyehets oat 8vo, 


Blessing and Darling’s Descriptive Geometry. (In Press.) 
Elements of Drawing. (In Press.) 


Goolidges Manualromisra wine cars tte ie ate eretere ak ete etonateeiacete 8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi- 
TICOT Se Pe Ce te ee NeR eT teen en Ae tee ute cates Oblong 4to, 
Durley's’ Kinematics: of Machines: % < P5 stu ers isos sistee siete Geeeaie mice ner 8vo, 
Emch’s Intrcduction to Projective Geometry and its Application...... 8vo, 
Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective ............+ .8vo, 
Jamison’s Advanced: Mechanical Drawing: . ti). 2. oceans peels ae estore 8vo, 
Elements of Mechanical Drawings <item ates cctv a o-< me ieee eisaye) stele 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Part I. Kinematics of Machinery.. , Bata iedos ee OVOs 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions. of Parish Berar ete NO} 
* Kimball and Barr’s Machine Design ...... PIPES rete® sarsed ss aicrakeretoray eet 8vo, 
MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry...........000eceeeeeee 8vo, 
Kinematics: or. tactical Mechanismussscac sn mci oem tiie ee OVO 
Mechanical Drawing. \ syc/-rtarcieteteisiets eters ers: onviele'e oils, s are, elm cua ns ort aren 
Velocity Dia gratis in .iiecc cvoevsoictarstens tare. aie a ete att creas uae age aie re Peres 8vo, 
McLeod’s Descriptive Geometry. ........5-.0.0sceucces taretie sa Large 12mo, 
* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting...............005 8vo, 
industraaluDrawine- + (Thompson) neces detest ere rete ety oNOr 
Moyer’s Descriptive Geometry. . Fe EO ECR pre ko 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching... SK AGTIC RAO CES 4to, 
* Reid’s Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary and Advanced.).......... 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and sepia ot: Machine Design..8vo, 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism. . A sichn’ spealerPaRe te etenciotete 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism. . BOT HOU GO OC b:G-thO oh LEAKON 
SmithicAs W.) and Marx's Machine Design ...0..seseore 2 aceaieie reels 8vo, 
Smith’s (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan. De od 8vo, 
* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing............... Obiong 8vo, 


Tracy and North’s Descriptive Geometry. (In Press.) 
Warren’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and rhage tok) .8vo, 


Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing. . .8vo, 
Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing. . james, 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows.................-00c0- 8vo, 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Forms and 
SHadOwWesastartcisie > cislevoie rs faleye clare sete ths cactere tate er rae eer 12mo, 

Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing..... OR Om itns 12mo, 
Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry.. SC reo pice yea %o}, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Praneenisctone A(esmann and 
AG [On HG RRICRBCOON > CHUM ROE Ab Mon Gino ON On oa bmrimce 05 ocd coe 8vo, 
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Walsontsi(Hs M.)) Topographic Surveying: «ccs. ccs ciee s sculs cee os 8vo, $3 
TEWiilsomisi@Vin ds) Descriptive Geometry. ...ccesessseeee es dense sa ereSVvO;. 1 
Free-handsvettering: v.40 -ccen as vee s SPaepencrehen het ercicun eis voraiare ate 8vo, 1 
Free-hand Perspective. . 2 Pee acs, SPRL Spon are eee 8vo, 2 
Woolf's Elementary Course in aU Deschptive Geometry el cedars Large vo, 3 
ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 
* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (von Ende.)......... 12mo, 1 
Andrews’s Hand-book for Street Railway Engineers....... 3X5inches mor. 1 
Anthony and Ball’s Lecture-notes on the nee of Electrical Measure- 
ments.. : ~12mo, ~l 
Anthony and Brackett’ s Bs Caer book ‘of. Pages hGlea pte. et pee Biases 12mow ss 
Bemlararns HLIStOry-OLHs lECLLIGLEV sch, srs eloaeae ae ere cioiavatele curate avsixi cesar kere 8vo, 3 
Bettsiswvead Retining/and Electrolysis: jc sa:cto occ cescis ole hue oye Soe ve elle 8vo, 4 
* Burgess and Le Chatelier’s Measurement of High Temperatures. Third 
BY SLUG tre airs ee g AA OPS Nee SE EPPS TL POR tow Sins no ae aes 8vo, 4 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 3 
* Collins’s Manual of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony............ 12mo sy al 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph.....................8vo, 3 
* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.).. -12mo, 1 
Dawson’s ‘‘Engineering’”’ and Electric Traction Pocker bockan Memos mor. 5 
Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (von Ende.) 
12mo0, 2 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)..............-.-8vo, 4 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ mao.) sk 
* Getman’s Introduction to ler DCISICE yb apse ie eneld easke Rie wise D230, ) st 
Gilbert. sme Macnee, (Mottelayi)s cajccsedoettineaaiates custeneet storeys hsfeielonetesSVOn Ge 
* Hanchett’s Alternating Currents. . 5 choi austen stand ope i DOO sak 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Gosversion actors) .. La bs iat ncate 16mo, mor. 2 
* Hobart and Ellis’s High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery.......... 8vo, 6 
Holmants Precision of, Meastirements, oj.ac ec ele eles seisve.0 ese isl akeie, eycusr ese, 6 8vo, 2 
Telescope-Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests.....Large 8vo, 0 
* Hutchinson’s High-Efficiency Electrical Illuminants and Illumination. 
Large 12mo, 2 
PRO RESISUD LeCEriGel oS MIttON Et ai. ted ow titel rock 6 9 See Owe EL eR 8vo, 4 
Karapetoff’s Experimental Electrical Engineering: 
CI Miele MBean ced So TNS for ss fos alts, lass sas hyo lala rots ra leNe ofan. w 8a ansaeliceewhaher niet 8vo, 3 
RNC ep leh Sacre Ramee st pace eusie, eyaycie cheie lontscearey tacit atenele oN ah ese see 8vo, 2 
Kinzbrunner’s Testing of Continuous-current Machines............... 8vo, 2 
Eandaters spectrum. Analysis.  (Limgle;)./u.. cis tis oncosv- oho nel Sioi cuete: eee 8vo, 3 
Loéb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.).............-+ Syvonue 
* Lyndon’s Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power..8vo, 3 
* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols, I. and II. 8vo, each, 6 
* Michie’s Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light..... 8vo, 4 
* Morgan’s Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers............. 12mo, 1 
* Norris’s Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering......... 8vo, 2 
Norris and Dennison’s Course of Problems on the Electrical Characteristics of 
Circuits and Machines. (In Press.) 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design........... 4to, half mor, 12 
Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 3 
* Rosenberg’s Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee—Kinzbrunner.)..8vo, 2 
* Ryan’s Design of Electrical Machinery: 
EUV) ml ee ECCt CATTONE. LO UMAMEOS i a4 fo. 0 Foyer a Sie acne Fun acnleng stale 8vo, 1 
Vol. II. Alternating Current Transformers. (In Press.) 
Vol. III. Alternators, Synchronous Motors, and Rotary Convertors. 
(In Preparation.) 
Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie‘s Text Book of Electrical Machinery......... 8vo, 2 
Schapper’s Laboratory Guide for Students in Physical Chemistry..... 12mo0, I 
FeDiliman suslementaryelesSONS 111, ELCAt es « 7 cle « tennessee els lelcieln tis winln bf 8vo, 1 
Me bin Pies lEMEeNtS Ola lECtLACIE Vine: «ete, ore ono de ayeuciscsiaileyom ple «ie Large 12mo, 2 
* Answers to Problems in Elements of Electricity........ 12mo, Paper 0 
Tory and Pitcher’s Manual of Laboratory Physics............ Large 12mo, 2 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining..........-..eseeeeeeeees 8vo, 3 
MWMaters ss COmmMmercial OVNaImO DESIGN. «4 s)sj0 ake oie wit lors area 4) asl vu0.0 6 9 Ble 8vo, 2 


LAW. 


* Brennan’s Hand-book of Useful Legal Information for Business Men. 


16mo, mor. 
* Davis’s Elements of Law.. 5 ais Gfurclsl Hoi nekere EV On 
* Treatise on the Military ae ‘of United crates PRES aa tee hor Re eR, 8vo, 
* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial.. Large 12mo, 
Manual tor Courts-manrtial se <<< << sste1s/eierre! ster oats evel ausinl «i eher siete ois 16mo, mor. 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence..................-8V0, 
Sheep, 
aweoinCon tractsan stele seleletelset sists saatehei a. 60 s1 shone ds Gas lehe) sR ted etlet Shane 8vo, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 
Architecture..... ava Feud alesctclanal te Pee iO RIE HEE A DICER are 8vo, 
Sheep, 

MATHEMATICS 
Baker’s Elliptic Functions. . peaia alate se cial dieters cis see RO Vn 
Briggs’s Elements of Plane Aaaby tic. Geometry: © (Bécher) sata teretsrats 1Zmo, 
* Buchanan’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry...............22002: 8vo, 
Byeriy7s Harmonic hunchionsi..micnie teats cieererent » AMR ep ++ -8VO0, 
Chandler’s Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus............ Ste seetere 12mo, 
= Cottin’S’ VeEClOr “ANALYSIS lee nic sec cieisreveciciets ae eleva ayciale eetete eiahera ios 12mo, 
Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations.......... sibetyantisiees 12mo, 
“sDicksonis College: Al gebraccrtecsias erect eis mcralarsiels .....Large 12mo, 
* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations...... Large 12mo, 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Application...... 8vo, 
Hiske’s punctions oma Complex Variable:t icy en) etere cc <nisinaiterereneate 8vo, 
Halsted’s Elementary Synthetic Geometry...........002cceeeceeeces 8vo, 
Elements of Geometrystias ciate cite clei es tteaten Noy tai deTeneha neta terraces 8vo, 
PIR aHONALEOMELLY icc aciels «bs vislcie a mretece sie qieieiene eletese: eretate Mite ate tote 12mo, 
Synthetic: ProjectiveiGeometryies csc aioe ede roe a ieee e dint etereneete 8vo, 
* Hancock’s Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic Functions............ 8vo, 
bEivide siGrassmann jS SPACE AD Al ySISieret cre sereievers ore boensie cietere ia aietenseretene 8vo, 


* Johnson's (J. B.) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size, paper, 
* 100 copies, 

* Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8 X 10 inches, 

* 10 copies, 

Johnson’s (W. W.) Abridged Editions of Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Large 12mo, 1 vol. 


Curve Dracing-in' Cartesian” Co-ordinatest cn wiecisls o.snie cietele theless 12mo, 
WMifferen tial Ws qua tionsnarsciare alecerstsce acerete arate) «Clare stele ahclatcee sets arene 8vo, 
Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus. .............Large 12mo, 
Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus............ Large 12mce, 
* Theoretical Mechanics. te CMO eID 12mo, 
Theory of Errors and the “Method ‘of ‘Least ‘Squares... aera 12mo, 
Treatise on Differential Caleulisi/ is. wjarcieieiels miele © vieroas .. Large 12mo, 
Mreatiseron-the integral Calowlusson cic lee cer entiee el Large 12mo, 


Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations... Large 12mo, 
Karapetoft’s Engineering Applications of Higher Mathematics: 

* Part I. Problems on Machine Design..... Raven hetVeveue rere Large 12mo, 
Koch’s Practical Mathematics. (In Press.) 
Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).1.mo, 
* Le Messurier’s Key to Professor W. W. Johnson’s Differential Equa+‘ons. 


Smail 8vo, 

* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. ...............00. 8vo, 
* Ludlow and Bass’s Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 
BY 0) (he ee ee RR RRS RTC RD cic Oia coo) rosso cow chs 8vo, 

* Trigonometry and Tables published separately. .............. Each, 
Macfarlane’s Vector Analysis and Quaternions.......-.....-s0eeee0s 8vo, 
McMahon's Hyperbolic Functions, cis tater cece ele ota oreleteiote tears eae 8vo, 
Manning’s Irrational Numbers and their Representation by Sequences and 
SELiess ee ndahdcdeeve a Hoe: # eeslasanetstanssoueleBeauete.c Gnanarerat om in oveae ter teat te 12mo, 

* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics. Vol. I. Statics.............. 12mo, 
“Vol. bla) Kanematics-and, Kinetics 00. sae eee Pees tet 12mo, 

* Vol. III. Mechanics of Materials.......... tron noneian et Siieisate ok emo, 
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Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 
F SPUVLOOUULARG ce para rise tition ont ele coe coe ci Acie wale Octavo, each $1 00 
No. 1. History of Modern Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 
No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halsted 
No. 3. Determinants, by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No. 5. Harmonic Func- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No. 6. Grassmann’s Space Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Quaternions, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 9. Differential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 
by Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, 
by Thomas S. Fiske. 


MauremsThechnical- Mechanics tccces craacrre ee aysiu srohe Ie od eters Mhorrd ecto 8vo, 4 00 
WMerrimanis: MethodrOr Least Squares. cwne sani e - ale nectociave oles tee 8vo, 2 00 
SOMMGIONLOME CG UATIONGA ane oe Fa oe eos eee ee cate dade eae 8vo, 1 00 
* Moritz’s Elements of Plane Trigonometry... .........00+.-05.00ehes 8vo, 2 00 
Rice and Johnson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. in one. 
Large 12mo, 1.50 
Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. ........ Large 12mo, 3 00 
Smith's History of Modern Mathematics... 2 0. 0 jive. eee cee wie oe 8vo, 1 00 
* Veblen and Lennes’s Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 
WVjcvs ick nl OAe mat hat onchsrnkstshciecattatols ok sare kere aie ee i Cero 8vo, 2 00 
* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
245% inches, mor. 1 00 
*Polareed: edition, including Lables srs ose ss clon s vecle nema as mor. 1 50 
Wierd SHI CLEDIITIAILES. ete sr chelate mr eie ec chait terete ie eed eee er eraicrerhe cna 8vo, 1 00 
Wood’s Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry. .. 2... . cece eee eee eee 8vo, 2 00 
Woodward’s Probability and Theory of Errors... ..........2ce0ecee0e. 8vo, 1 00 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


ES ACOT HS SOLE CELLACTICE MN cwivalav eine oe a Tawe ial oauels CoP Ter Stele tore: oie level okt daneer eres 12mo, 1.50 
ealdwins oteam beating for Butldings,. .. 6 pecc cece ete erases 12mo, 2 50 
Matriand: Wood's: Kinematics of. Machinery: 5.a.<csre6o:6 Gn a ones) acd assersts wie 8vo, 2 50 
PLATELETS LCC HAMICAI MILA WAM iis oars, sce eleie suerghare auslsoleyebeue(® ster a oom "oie felons 8vo, 3 00 
* td os bi ADELA REG! TE otra wyete sie erence co oth oi choveun cra 8vo, 1 50 
* Bartlett and Johnson’s Engineering Descriptive Geometry........... Svo, “7L_.50 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal.....8vo, 3 50 
Carpenter’s Heating and Ventilating Buildings...................... 8vo, 4 00 
* Carpenter and Diederichs’s Experimental Engineering.............. 8vo, 6 00 
zaGleri’s the Gas, Petro! and. Oil Engine)... 6c uc. ec enn wontodscde a 6SVO; 4°00 
Gormpton-s Hirst Lessons: im Metal Working: 6 a..2 ssicc lapses sieuevnsia0 > oles 12mo, 1 50 
Camptonand De Groodt's speed Wathenr. oo c/.c0 sere vepie dete ae evs 12mo, 1 50 
BWoolidgesirantiall Of DTA WIG. oyo.00 oe ano oiose cyeioculere ciel sicnt elete cuss 8vo, paper, 1 00 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for'Mechanical En- 
EERE CL Sree ee a ilerea: teats. = scien nser oz petal ass gate steve, stalias aya adore lar otek Oblong 4to, 2 50 
Cromwell setmeatiseon Beltsiand Pulleys. o.cy clei eyelewyaterssesrys, ss ease 12m07 E50 
PTeAtISeLOMsLOOLDEd GreAaLIN Oia <cielcis de ccvduslh vee ee a ew way fered scan 12mo, 1 50 
Wisey.c Machinery, Pattern Making, 0 ice en < woos cceie cis sisi ein 12mo, 2 00 
Wurleyis Kinematics Of MACHINES 2 2s cis c/s © s¥evogeleie.s ois) o) sip ioveis eis sn ties bo 8vo, 4 00 
Avianders’s Gear-cuttinge Machinery. ....00 2100 -sncsesenness Large 12mo, 3 00 
Flather’s Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power............ 12mo, 3 00 
Je2ayavs ID ip heweyes, ih Blais CicaseR Aes crt Sip coer nie ice rae PUA nc 12mo, 2 00 
Gill’s\Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers, . i. 0.0.00 ese e ueee cones 12imo, 25 
REISS OME OCOMIOPLIVE OD ALICSS Jelena svendiaicioin wusieigie pieces, eee nee evedaisravela sve eye eve 8vo, 2 00 
SACrrCene Ss MEUM DIN eS MMACIIMELY: 5 ere i«)a0e A ciin,a uJ, a ialnveloje)s site @ vere eye avcvete os 8vo, 4 00 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors)........ 16mo, mor. 2 50 
* Hobart and Ellis’s High Speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. ........ 8vo, 6 00 
‘Blocuanltsy (Carl IDNs 3g Seas bh ec aomades opow Spano Utama mer ta o7 8vo, 5 00 
Jamison’s Advanced Mechanical Drawing. ..........ccsceeececsceres 8vo, 2 00 
ISICIenTSOMLeECMADICALMDLA WINE « sal sie ce dciece +) ocja.s alters ies. alee aeus ene 8vo, 2 50 
enaels Cos ists 265 SHS tooo fen oes ULE OU CoO sou DON Doerr omre 8vo, 4 00 
Machine Design: 
arta MIatICS Of MaACMIMETY so. inaterelcvaye: Se ciel sie evivieie. a sie lde a. fe 8vo, 1 50 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts............. 8vo, 3 00 
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*Kaupise Machine Shopsbractice aan esti eaerer teen ee ere Large 12mo 
* Kent’s Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket-Book................. 16mo, mor. 
Kerris, Power and: Power bransmiSstorsaws: saci tren meio elt een cet te tere ae 8vo, 
* komballiand BarrismMachime Designee c1-1oi takin ater ot: cacti 8vo, 
* King’s Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 
paabictsy (os 0eNee Rye OnAMe Erle EAR Ceara ete Mae Pen SR Pera eh A Mien. oro Win. axs 8vo, 
‘vanzac) Dynamicstof Machineny araewn snc peter ciee amet ite hel nett norte 8vo, 
Leonard's: Machine’ Shop) Tools and! Methodsia 22.1). sss. cheicte cles «eile wets 8vo, 
* Levin's Gas En gineive as aaars cect asteah te ome eee ede Hebi abate crease eee 8vo, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean)..8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics) or, Practical Mecharnism. *y.ci1 <1 aietreeteien iets 8vo, 
Mechanical sD ra win o.eeas cure icon shale oetcucterer ere toneroito eu teen onthe! Nel ctetio net 4to, 
Velocity (Diaerannssan miei m + sitcteteiers loli icre soccakl oscar Menage Shek cre i aneareetene 8vo, 
MacFarland’s Standard Reduction Factors for Gases............+.--- 8vo, 
Mahan ws industrial Drawing.) «hom psors) sine tise ieieiertaie eyo erreies 8vo, 
Mehrtens’s Gas Engine Theory and Design............-..2-55 Large 12mo, 
Miller, Berry, and Riley’s Problems in Thermodynamics and Heat Engineer- 
bet ee ara: Se EAT mA RMI nS ROD OR AOE S SCID Owe 8vo, paper, 
ObercicetiandboolsotomallMloolssyar nur eres ee ane ae Large 12mo, 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design. Small 4to, half leather, 
* Peele’s Compressed Air Plant. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 
* Perkins’s Introduction to General Thermodynamics...,.......... 12mo. 
Poole's CalorinicsPower Olshuels. ave scours ciaiche rnc reais ef Ldaieenetek mies 8vo, 
* Porter’s Engineering Reminiscences, 1855 to 1882...........-+++0+> 8vo, 
Randall’s Treatise on Heat. (In Press.) 
* Reid’s Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary and Advanced.).......... 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design.8vo, 
Richards's: Compresseds Ain ic.;,.. c's 2109-6 ehereuleneierais emeeiiiePeReeelans nae RiGee 12mo, 
Robinsons Principles of Mechamismamrsysiaicecuo aecucestal sie taceven uct teeter oe 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism. ...4....20...e0000008 8vo, 
Smath CA. W.)sand Marx’s Machine Designy nove s. se ches ete erent oe 8vo, 
Smauchsse(@;)Press-working of Metals enen. ier ota seteerie sare ie etal et « 8VO, 
Sorel’s Carbureting and Combustion in Alcohol Engines. (Woodward and 
PrestOrs)s\cu.ars abn ce Npatoleskens (oie Shaver da ee es een ars Large 12mo, 
Stone’s Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters. .... ahs ht Arahat eed 8vo, 
Thurston’s Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. 
12mo, 
Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill Work. . .8vo, 
*-Tillson's Complete Automobile Instructors. ; o....4. 0% os s« cebeie <% 16mo, 
* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing...............- Oblong 8vo, 
Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing............ 8vo, 


* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
2% X 5% inches, mor. 


tip mlarcedsh dition, dncluiding wWaplesuun save aerials ertontey tee eae mor. 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 
TSIT Marcas mxestoevete nace teus aticve ther obe 5 ae tele ora CLAN a een ee 8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Hhermann—Klein.)..8vo, 
WiGOG is Miri swear cc usieias ave, susie eee t Reeris ees kes UMS ane TF e coe OER AR ERS 8vo, 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering. ...... 8vo, 
Churchis Mechanics of Mngineerigdgin saace sas 0s ucts eae ce eel ere 8vo, 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts I, II, III of Mechanics of Engineering). 
8vo, 
se reene s otructural Mechanics i. snore tee mami teroan ei crea ete eRe 8vo, 
Holley’s Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products. (In Press.) 
Ahead and Zincweigim emits esr. aes akon e een heer ees Large 12mo, 
Johnson’s (C. M.) Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special 
Steels, Steel-Making Alloys and Graphite........... Large 12mo, 
Jobnsoncs)(@;,.5:) Materials of Constructions, a. . ac saris ae one &8vo, 
Keeps: Cast. 100 ttt a: arlene st muate lie Aiets Riel a Baa Cee goo Ea 8vo, 
* King’s Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 
TWISSLOM ye cs see ace osee ne ee: Ooh as' 4k AA aslo calls ua ene eo ee 8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanicsstge rcv ayeciee ors cle eietay eeeere at ete eee Ses aoqee 8vo, 
Mowe s: Paints tor Steel Structtimestaen se ocean ae ees eer erien ee nee ee 12mo, 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles. ............. SWRA ears 12mo, 
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Wratirerm sMleCnnicaleMeCnamics, teferrsairs Chere areiine siete sree eb dee vretcee clevane ...8v0, $4 
Mierrimanrs Mechanics of Matetialsns.¢ «os. cats deucsw oc ceue cloaedur ees 8vo, 5 
PISireny Huson VA Leria lsu tera: micas aryT ever ol fica oes. Cee the ee 12mo, 1 
Metcaliis Steel. A Manual for'Steel-uisers:. 5... ccc ares cae antes 12mo, 2 
BB NVITGdoOCKISuOtLEn eth OF INUALCEEAISIs amiss res cecralieescta CO ac selomcheneiena 12mo, 2 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish... .... 8vo, 3 
Snotns CA. Wi) Matertalstof Machines: seca sch cshees se sleae neste 12mo, 
PeromatoiS (iy ,s) motreneotin or IVa terialic isle coe, sisielecssiss¢ es evehe-cnieisieve 12mo, 1 
pbhurstons. Materials of Engineering). s/ 0c o6.e ess we een 3 vols., 8vo, 8& 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, ................ 8vo, 2 
Parl elise (ron and nobeel warawuery slots costae artes eRe is ble aleteleneel: 8vo, 3 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
Constitventssive stewie Sots Sele eros ls cette aie iaine nee eae 8vo, 2 
Waterbury’s Laboratory Manual for Testing Materials of Construction. 
(In Press.) 
Wood’s (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics................... 8vo, 3 
Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on the 
Preservation voi. dima bere s eis Get t bietie een cee ot chee eee Svo, 72 
Wood's (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
Steel. .... Ab Pinch Seaton: Pe Sonia eae as She wey. he des Win ocala theante tae teas 8vo, 4 
STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Berry’s Temperature-entropy Diagram. Third Edition Revised and En- 
EGS S7 oe et iy area HERP AS hdr. IY Pal ook ae ey AROS. Cuca Rr mAN ar ROA 12mo, 2 
Carnot’s Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston.)..... 12mor 
Chase’s Art of Pattern Making...............-8- otalstater ste favo 2 ate Baie 12mon 2 
Creighton’ s Steam- engine and other: HeateMotorss 4c cteccre elas o viele ert 8vo, 5 
Dawson’s ‘‘Engineering’’ and Electric Traction Pocket- ook! .16mo, mor. 5 
eephardt-s oLeam Power Plant Hnigineerinig sn. oss ssics cee neice ante 8vo, 6 
OSSISMUOCOMOLIVE PETLOTMIANICES — .ssmeesacemseroioreteile nice hake nssiSlee a vaieceere 8vo, 5 
Hemenway’s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy......... 12mo, 2 
Hirshfeld and Barnard’s Heat Power Engineering. (In Press.) 
Einttouvs beat and Heat-engines: <i rsbice- conde cee cv sare Pe were ate tos 8vo, 5 
Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants... .4...0..0 ccc cess se 8vo, 5 
ent s oteais boiler BCONOULY:i<¢.coct sts cereale ao pe ald Bee eater ab ewe hey 8vo, 4 
Keaieass's Practice and Theory of the Injectori: 4s. ...5.s.c0cnceenes Svowwel 
Mire Oncisnolide=Vvalyes.nns daalstn/w bist aaletvin eye maser sisre) sores anes Siete 8vo, 2 
Mever’s;) Modern Locomotive Construction. .45 0...5..0s cece e eae ene 4to, 10 
Miller, Berry, and Riley’s Problems in Thermodynamics........ 8vo, paper, 0 
NORISIES Sheahan a Nod aha A AA Ay Ota eS DAIS DAEHN es eT 8vo, 4 
Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator.................. 12mo, 1 
Tables of the Properties of Steam and Other Vapors and Temperature- 
ntropy: Bable! Absas.sc-ares wis cieteisic siete sie sipletived.isteratel takes sus. ove 8vo, 1 
Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines....8vo, 5 
‘Thermodynamics of the Steam’ Turbine. 20.0 cs <i on cece eevee ove Svo,, 3 
Walvie-rcarstOr OLEATR-ClPITCS- 1s \y:cls/s/eielats vintelelsctriataysts afeie ara! «'s caeniene 8vo, 2 
Peabody and: Maller’stSteam-poilers. c\).rete elm lessens @ dea eye's s civrageie «as 8vo, 4 
* Perkins’s Introduction to General Thermodynamics............... 12mo. 1 
Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 
(COSPSIOO EA S Deeton Rica eth OO Oo NRCC RTO RD CLEA NRC IlPAcokoy) th 
Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 3 
Sinclair’s Locomotive Engine Running and Management............ 12mo;, 2 
Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice. ............ 12mo, 2 
SMOMESTOLeATOEDOLere Ee LACDICE! of. tetcis tne eie0d efiiels/slcis sie 6 disierel eis steveastaets 8vo, 3 
Spanglers Notes om a Hermodyiamlics: 9. <\tncre tes ssc sc ee seers. at 12mo, 1 
Vile c Cans went terete ts vice mister a teal tiahy ine eo) bien pucivuele Sieve eto tye 8vo, 2 
Spangler, Greene, and Marshall's Elements of Steam-engineering......8vo, 3 
POO MASK SIO LEAT SUM IZ1ESs sonia s sree sreein ets Teic! acl. Sts cen dievecs's sierolepere 8vo, 4 
Thurston’s Handboox of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indi- 
Catomandethexlrony  OUakerm oie ae nie else ise Fac +s oseis ie Muse 8vo, 5 
ra nicy sla lesumteta anc mene aetae ntaltnin asta eis elas 5.5 ov eiedin soln eure 8vo, 1 
Manual of Steam-b, Yers, their Designs, Construction, and Operation 8vo, 5 
Manualuof the Steam-engr7er.. cela cas aclseilees co seve 2 vols., 8vo, 10 
iRartlbe a dastory, otruccire, and DheOry, «ifs sinless) eins -t+ a6 8vo, 6 
Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation.............. 8vo, 6 
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Wehrenfennig’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water. (Patterson.) 


8vo, $4 00 

Weisbach’s Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.)............ 8vo, 5 00 

Whitham’s Steam-engine: Designs occ «cis ote. « ol ovale aioieuolsisin eqeisretecteveieterste 8vo, 5 00 

Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines...8vo, 4 0@ 

MECHANICS PURE AND APPLIED. 

Church’s Mechanics of Emgineeritig: « «cre «ici she wheveiels erecta steleuereuetelere tier 8vo, 6°00 
Mechanics of Fluids (Being Part IV of Mechanics of Engineering)..8vo, 3 00 
~iMechamtes of, lnternaliWiorkaaactscm nicer. sichayo se across ta teachers 8vo, 1 50 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts I, II, III of Mechanics of Engineering). 

8vo, 4 50 
Notesiand Examples ini Mechanscss cverastereve cbeialeralen- fete) seletsteie al crners 8vo, 2 00 

Dana’s Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Colleges and Schools .12mo, 1 50 

Du Bois’s Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 

Viol, - Vise inemia tics ia. asucts pretevecays a. aciey sieuatete euchopsroreieneusta stares 8vo, 3 59 

iViOL MPL eee SO CACIGS ia arel cievevatevatae i rainy tet Sec otraactials) Paes o kota aie eae 8vo, 4 00 

Mechanics oh Engineering: siViol. Wen qcrnshelerie sv siencloleis sneterete Small 4to, 7 50 
(WOLD Way ccutaapheesrsatncketeespore rer ioes ate Small 4to, 10 00 

AiG reene:s Stcuctural Mecianicsn. ese cwinire rere etaiay ere vie ied) oper teena neon 8vo, 2 50 

* Hartmann’s Elementary Mechanics for Engineering Students....... 12mo, 1 25 

James’s Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 

: Large 12mo, 2 00 

*-Johnson’s (W. W.)’ Theoretical Mechanics: «5 326.6045 00604000 ome 12mo, 3 00 

* King’s Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 

FEMISSEOL 5 sera ots aises a spe ve eivorso sy 658 To auush's ios wart rogst esTot/ouphaatyal abe Aen tenets 8vo, 2 50 
Wanza’s Applied Mechanics.) 0%. os). s/sleteyejmievis¥ellsisieleeln + oleralaie here's ota eters = 8vo, 7 50 
* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics, Vol. I, Statics................. 12mo, 1 25 

eVolullon Manematics;and Kineticsaaseaices sremen selenite <inenarete 12mo, 1 50 
z Veh bt. Mechanics of Materials... oc six o eer eine Steere 12mo, 1 50 

Mattrers Lechnicale Mechanics vejaicl siais/eloveneletes sie oleic elec eiecerale Bieta widiereiers 8vo, 4 00 

*eMerriman.s Blements of Mechanicssyic cjajcise olsche aie sielerdis sueusieneteeercials 12mo, 1 00 
Mechanics Of Materials. 6 oc c's-sveiscdfe eve ale: 5: <.0:0 veya love detote shalelaeuaceivessetete 8vo, 5 00 

* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics..........0.-.20eeeeeees 8vo, 4 00 

Robinsons, Principles.of Mechanisms. .)-.« stale. 10 0,s\eleielsTerekaatelereheievehe ise 8vo, 3 00 

Sanborn-sMechanicS Pro bletase|s, «eiecclererslepeyeselacctecelotors -aletaivireco) eraee Large 12mo, 1 50 

Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism.... ........-++---0-- 8vo, 3 00 

Wood's Elements of Analytical’ Mechanics, ....0.0c.cesssenesesseces 8vo, 3 00 
Principles\of Wiementary«Mechanicses. ie) -iie ciosoretsty levels) ol elnverdiels leicht 12mo, 1°25 

MEDICAL. 

**Abderhalden’s Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and 

IBS ac 7 Oh MRE EO RE OEIC At Oe ric SH Daa ee 8vo, 5 00 
von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.)............ 12mo, 1 00 
FBOldWat Se lMIMuUuNe: SOLE ates ove ove ues siaya co ca eqslis tarahauay atonstehsudnelieipuerstene ston ane tere 12mo,. 1 50 
Bordetis.otudiesan Lmmunitys, iCGay.)) sicccsic wisishonerelcuete aketetets nctetaete Peels 8vo, 6 00 
* Chapin’s The Sources and Modes of Infection............... Large 12mo, 3 00 
Davenport’s Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia- 

ESOS: pice cleus eee ee Oo oy wets w eatler Neletvhale, Sp en eeera ieee eae 16mo, mor. 1 50 
Ehrlich’s Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.)............... 8vo, 6-00 
PlcchenssNephritisiia ontere covsicus arene) ore el= sieteyesokeiemersllonsyeraciersite Large i2mo, 2 50 

HEC) EIII Ey tan cnar sds toary sieielartrepetcbelthe SY alia suv weet arated ailerereea yee RSIS rae eee 8vo, 2 00 
FP ySiOlOgY Ol AMMeMtAtlOnrer mn eieenetenamiaietecemerneneierete ...Large12mo, 2 00 

* de Fursac’s Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.)...Large12mo, 2 50 

* Hammarsten’s Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.)....8vo, 4 00 

Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry..8vo, 1 25 

Lassar-Cohn’s Praxis of Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.)...........ss0. 12mo, 1 00 

Mandel’s Hand-book for the Bio-Chemical Laboratory.............. 12mo, 1 50 

* Nelson’s Analysis of Drugs and Medicines..........2....-ee00ce- 12mo, 3 90 

* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)..12mo, 1 25 

* Pozzi-Escot’s Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.)..12mo, 1 00 

Rosteskis, perumeDiagnosis. | GBolduans) scm tee) eesti ie eieeeiies 12mo, 1 00 

Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions...........+ee+eceerers 8vo, 2 00 
Wihysan. Pharmacy. 0.) .) +. ss ssn sghday cueegs ecees tape Wereke Laseietaten aie nies 12mo, 1 00 

Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.) ....8vo, 2 50 
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* Satterlee’s Outlines of Human Embryology. .........-.ececewscss 12mo, $1 


Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students............. 8vo, 
PADD lesswlvan POLGUBE VEL nc Casey siecetay ie ene, chal eos tanielaials wielge eros Large 12mo, 
* Woodhull’s Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line........ Large 12mo, 

EPELGON AMY CIEME nee ctet hporveverelars sete Neo oc are Shs, roe 12mo, 


Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals Establishment and Maintenance, 
and Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small 


FTOSPIUAL Meh clogs Goieiteitierelslelsietelere|e.0i eres. eRe Stee nS Hissin tats 12mo, 
METALLURGY. 

Betis(ssbead Refining bw DIECErOlySisn as sim ovelolarel eis sielalelg ative ers white alene ¢ 8vo, 
Bolland’s Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundey: Terms used 
ANF LEMEeHE TACLICETOLMMIOULGING sioveress.o; si osvele aun oltiwuaherelel sroxevenmig ebebe 12mo, 

Iron Ota Sfoyls ioxch sale voreuatels were myniens adic Hood au HOAs cok bade 12mo, 
Sg WUPPleMerab wan ere Aakers Sielerate woe etero eee IAI ele ce feeiee 12mo, . 

* Borchers’s Metallurgy. (Hall and Hayward.)...............2+08.. 8vo, 
* Burgess and Le Chatelier’s Measurement of High Temperatures. Third 
ES CLGLONES py Sie or leeoke tel civiaie reer ravensimieei se aleiayaltaseie-a ei Sieers eee ecak 8vo, 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects. ............ 12mo, 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book............-. 16mo, mor. 
SM ESiSHI ZEA CAS MICLUEIZI ON ey cbs ete eve rey eae wy eave eveye eel aioriova yan oiidifoue a GisTeretee.e 12mo, 
Johnson’s Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, 
Steel-making Alloys and Graphite. ................-. Large 12mo, 

eS Ors Cash HlrOnviees cise ire ayer: oe ai dloerape ciate aes: oe BeevoLsiithekere lefevel oxeverees een 8vo, 
Metealins Steck ay A Namal fon oteel-UseESisicciniele cies seis sivis iss. ieco oie 12mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.). . 12mo, 
SP tuMer SP OUNITY. PrActiCe. «6 rc qssc-c-5'c.0 +. piep.ew abe @aupiae wile Large 12mo, 
* Price and Meade’s Technical Analysis of Brass...........--e.0-0.25 12mo, 
* Ruer’s Elements of Metallography. (Mathewson.)..............-+. 8vo, 
HNC ese Va terials) Of NTACHITIES |on).1 sy cueeovaeerecorsel wile?ed cxellO\'eva, (a) ahesoys ‘0: eke) faves 12mo, 
mateand orone: sel oundry Practice. ssicc sia.s clele eleecis e's'e niseciera eel 12mo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts.............-.. 8vo, 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering, 

page 9. 

Parte iim lronrandeSteeloc vols aste tr wis nets tea iatee otras Gilat orsr ove teapot 8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
COUSEIEMETL Sater scats ke teretsie tote tere Ko Neus ualetePerexe rc vel ovel x a olen ai alereneny le ave 8vo, 

Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining..........eceeecccceeeees 8vo, 
West's American Poundry Practices.i.cn« «2 stewie vietete te ss 6 os guessTele-s <2 12mo, 
Motiders: -Lexduls Oks ore osisiese olalsialetole ore eleio/etste-ruayeys Abie dock ooe 12mo. 

MINERALOGY. 

* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements. ..........22se0005 8vo, 
Brush’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (Penfield.)............ 8vo, 
Butler’s Pocket Hand-book of Minerals... ......c.c0cescusvvces 16mo, mor. 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals..... DIGNaCaca orale Ce fe st ences oh tonne eRore alae 8vo, paper, 
Cloth, 

* Crane’s Gold and Silver......... GtMaNe seer lavas NE, HIE iN ee AE 8vo, 


Dana’s First Appendix to Dana’s New “System of Mineralogy’’. . Large 8vo, 
Dana’s Second Appendix to Dana’s New ‘‘System of Mineralogy.” 


Large 8vo, 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. .........e.eeeeceerees 12mo, 
MIneral Stand stlLows TOmO LUG Y DIGI ieee) b:070 ere eels) svaliaetes silelicl etaraienert 12mo, 
System of Mineralogycrc si. soc leis «cies oueraevelsinus Large 8vo, half leather, 
Mest OO KNOL MITEL ALO Os te. alert ain cic) ai oc sroueh fie ore ond @ ohn «Sieve leral A vjonenclols 8vo, 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects.......-.++4+ 12mo, 
BEDS LCm Viera leat lests ce etre creed wees teatetere alalateetaliare ofgiecaiel ate aiersllane 8vo, 
AO KEL Su Ul Gime STONES and (Clays oy Aces s cave seis oles ble ee ¥ sue uvoye lass 8vo, 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.............. 16mo, mor. 
* Groth’s The Optical Properties of Crystals. (Jackson.)............ 8vo, 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........12mo, 
* Hayes’s Handbook for Field Geologists............+0+0000- .16mo, mor. 
Tddings’swigneous Rocks... .0<cs.cens save ODIO GODOT ae Siete sera OVO} 
Heol Minerals naar tercierrernilsie sere aielalelelsleves eislale Binertietereece armulin wri VO) 
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Johannsen’s Determination of Rock-forming Minerals. in Thin Sections. 8vo, 
With Thumb Index 
* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blow- 


f O38 | Mara ener Part re nop ren ee mura nee eh ec aa Ged 12mo, 
Merrill’s Non-metallic Minecale: Their Occurrence and Uses. .......... 8vo, 
Stones tor Building and wWecoration: = ee eke eee eee eee 8vo, 


* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 
Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 


Domesticubroductiony= anemia eee Ok ears is, cache nemste Rees 8vo, 
wIPinssonis HVOCcks ance ockaMineralonanteticnveracestemtetshenet deren mieten 12mo, 
* Richards’s Synopsis of Mineral Characters... .............-- 12mo, mor. 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties and Uses................ 8vo, 
* Ries and Leighton’s History of the Clay-working tnaustry of the United 

SEACCS Socks ste sha ohe a) wnigrane alice Mad srokataber si eter adcusbenstan Seaee stecen el efobetenetens 8vo, 
FeRowe s Practical, Mineralogy sim plitied(..essa mee cicieieeia e sieieter eters 12mo, 
* Tillman’s Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks.............. 8vo, 
Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks............. 8vo, 

MINING, 

Beard seine Gasescanus  xplosioniis amen ncutscre seieteeicies clei Large 12mo, 
Crane's. Gold and: sibviers sacs so sicicis aie cae e otere oeasctts sts. sl ele Say 8. ee 8vo, 
* Index of Mining Engineering Literature...........ecccecrssces 8vo, 

* 8vo, mor 

*iOre Mining Methods. ........0.0.¢ See acca ats (eb ustesore ae incor actors 8vo, 

S Oanarand caunders.swROCkK MD rilini gy vem ae cuslarern acer eieteleia oe ereretereeneaeiete 8vo, 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects............. 12mo, 
Bisslemon oder cheb x plosives: eller eine trates ser ieien tienen erent 8vo, 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.............. 16mo, mor. 
Halsengra Manual ot Mamim gitesn cg wopcrtrersaicve susie al tter susie te reer cuemmertremteee 8vo, 
it dW DEY No ISS ca) hi h oY RE te ARO acl hole icon MONO CUL OG eat ake Wale eS 12mo, 
*aPecle s Compressed Ain Plant. spon syn cones custnine aioe ore an eee 8vo, 
Riemer’s Shaft Sinking Under Difficult Conditions. (Corning and Peele.)8vo, 
NVEAVer Sau titaryn eX plOSIVIES) ras wi cyenta-c bee Sucierccon tener ta racist e orator ne 8vo, 
Wilson’s Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 2d edition, rewritten....... 12mo, 
Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation........ 12mo, 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Association of State and National Food and Dairy Departments, Hartford 


Meeting: PO0G I. ak nthe ux ecirese fee pin Ron SraeRsRane Oe 8vo, 
damestown Meeting: 1007 teeta ohio eae teres eRe ee eee 8vo, 
xAeBashore swOutlinesioL Practicalmoomitationaen ari eee eee 12mo, 
Sanitation olla Country; Elousesyeae a see ton me eee eres 12mo, 
Sanitation of Recreation Camps and Parks. ............+++.++- 12mo, 

* Chapin’s The Sources and Modes of Infection............... Large 12mo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.)..... 8vo, 
Wiater-supply: Engine erin gs scr wee crap sis seeotecette iene ener Senne 8vo, 
Fowler‘sisewage: Works Analysesanis stm eee ae eel eee 12mo, 
EtiertesisswWater-til tration! Wiotksm-sr bio. -clte ci eantaeee rt een 12mo, 
Wiaterand PublictHealtha as. wnakcem ete tee keane ene 12mo, 
Gerbardis:;Guide to Sanitary: Imspections. .mce «14cm a ere sier ele 12mc, 
i Modernesbaphsrand: Bat oiblouses.c semi ener ein cee tae eae 8vo, 
Sanmitationsof Public Butldingsaaeeseee er ete ia tee iene Reena 12mo, 

* The Water Supply, Sewerage, and Plumbing of Modern City Buildings. 

¢ 8vo, 
Hazen's Clean Water and How to.Get Iti 2. 2) 4.25.0. ne oe Large 12mo, 
Filtration of Public, Water-supplies iiansek oe oka eee ee 8vo, 

* Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt’s Sewage Disposal..................- 8vo, 
Leach’s Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 
Controls7 sid bs Satie ep ee 8vo, 


Mason’s Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological).....12mo, 
Water-supply. (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint). 

8vo, 

* Mast’s Light and the Behavior of Organisms..............4.Large 12mo, 
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** Merriman’s Elements of Sanitary Engineering... ...5.......0eses00- 8vo, $2 


Opdenss Sewer CONSERUCLIOM ye nicid fajese Gore oe cuales cvaieielg ecko reiesieg’ode 8vo, 
EMC t MOSES TI Men terror tera ser s; delsyintele lovers lela /cng despesehe Satalere Siacete 12mo, 
IbArsonsis, Disposawor Minicipal: ROPUSe: crs sc cs wise esis o's soe a aia erewielers 8vo, 
Prescott and Winslow's Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
enceytonoauitany Water Analysis’ sac. cis ose sie bicselese due dre.c 12mo, 
gy EricetsntandbooksonySanttation: <.- st eva eve etesce duoc 1% piscevefe ounce overs 12mo, 
Richands's | Conservation=by: Sanitation... ca din 1% sie deiem e's aus clea "cnave e 8vo, 
Cosmo leannessudn Wie demise Siok Sis eK eee eth Su clo e sudlegalene Ueda 12mo, 
Cost ofshioods —AyStudy tn) Dietaries: ih... fvihe, sccacd erauon level cvalsineos 12mo, 
Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science... ..........5.. 12mo, 
AFG OU SCTE eect mclerolx aceerte ney TEs Oe eaters ie Made Pie erae ee 12mo, 
Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 
Doble <2 Bosaecbsc aoe Saa On sOO doco ROC On DOD OMe dS 8vo, 
* Richey’s Plumbers’, Steam-fitters’, and Tinners’ Edition (Building 
Mechanics’ Ready Reference Series). ..........+2+0+- 16mo, mor. 
Rideal’s Disinfection and the Preservation of Food... .....2.eeeeeees 8vo, 
Soper’s Air and Ventilation of Subways......... a eh ee de cnsyotncsta A aiveveets 12mo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies. ............22000000- 8vo, 
Venable’s Garbage Crematories in America. ... ........eseeceueevees 8vo 
Method and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage....... +. -8VO, 
Ward and Whipple's Freshwater Biology. (In Press.) 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water........ Uiahalexesaiteue fevers te biokt eo OF 
My HOLde el EW ehe: el a srotee eictehe eieie Glare aceievelelevatereie aleiersicyereletens Large 12mo, 
Wialitero lake DWV eUl Gast Be woiwaclatecerelatelay srs’ aPaejotessve's .....Large 12mo, 
Winslow’s Systematic Relationship of the Cobeaces. dele a eerie saree lomo, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOBULUSHICallWAvy OUALION. SEE VICE More cirri teleiertis te ota teivinis o/sne doles wveVersralte 12mo, 
BAe RApins TOW tO Au ame. vin soyscm)s alee oles ie si suetsnersts G's, cle Ruel eteiiare 12mo, 
Emmons’s Geological Guide-book of the Rocky Mountain Excursion of the 
International Congress of Geologists. ........+.+2e00-- Large 8vo, 
Ferrel’s Popular Treatise on the Winds. ..........-2++eee- Ge poacradas 8vo, 
i PZ ELAS MO OSLO MVLACITAIS G2 16tsrecslaretatete sicksl e\ eve %eiete!s'lovs,.aycie le is lepelleieyererste 18mo, 
Fritz PAO piOgtap iy, OF JOM... . s pans isis sielerie. wheres 8 spate a acovale oyeteraie 8vo, 
Gannett’s Statistical Abstract of the World...... mheyerere rein eveiece sie ereiene 24mo, 
Haines’s American Railway Management... ....-.e+e-eccececees sie e L2MOs 
Hanausek’s The Microscopy of Technical Products. (Winton)....... 8vo, 
Jacobs’s Betterment Briefs. A Collection of Published Papers on Or- 
Sanized. midustrial Ey ticiencys esas systeheias 210 susie aiscseerpiooeiones oheisWenake 8vo, 
Metcalfe’s Cost of Manufactures, and the Administration of Workshops..8vo, 
* Parkhurst’s Applied Methods of Scientific Management............ 8vo, 
Pistnamis WN aAttbical @HALTS aivye.o/o)simleieiaislohei a cin «ares rer vars os relevscels ausvshasee ere 8vo, 


Ricketts’s History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 1824-1894. 
Large 12mo, 
* Rotch and Palmer’s Charts of the Atmosphere for Aeronauts and Aviators. 


Oblong 4to, 
Rotherham’s Emphasised New Testament... .......0.eseeeeees Large 8vo, 
Rust’s Ex-Meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-finding Tables........8vo 
Standage’s Decoration of Wood, Glass, Metal, etc.......... AC On ED oP panto) 
Thome’s Structural and Physiological Botany. (Bennett)........ .-16mo, 
Westermaier’s Compendium of General Botany. (Schneider)......... 8vo, 
Winslow’s Elements of Applied Microscopy.......... auerw Ys ase acters oN 12mo, 


HEBREW AND CHALDEE. TEXT-BOOKS. 


Gesenius's Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament Scriptures. 
(Mire ceiless yar oc salons aitiaiele telpielsie0' o.6:eidra slice Small 4to, half mor, 
Green’s Elementary Hebrew Grammar......csccccsscescovesesceess l2mo 
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